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HOMERIC BALLADS. 


BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


No. I. 


Tne prevailing opinion in ancient times 
was, that the poems of Ifomer were 
written, or rather sung, in detached 
pieces. "Eygays %, says Suidas, chy 
‘lridda, obx dua, ovdi xara 7d cvvexts, 
nabimse oiyxires &Ad adros wiv txacrny 
purlwdiay year as ty remtoworrsiv Tas WOALS 
Teopns tvexsy, atin. The common 
story is, that these scattered fragments 
were put into the order in which we 
now have them by Pisistratus. If he 
did so, well may the inscription said 
to have been engraven on his statue 
recite it as one of his proudest boasts. 





oes 
es Tov’ Onnooyv 
"Hépara, oxogadny +3 rely dsidopeevor. 


All critical readers of Homer know, 
that the Scholia on Dionysius the Thra- 
cian, cited by Leo Allatius de Patria 
Ilomeri, Eustathius, Josephus, Aulus 
Gellius, Libanius, /Mlian, tell the same 
story. Cicero believed it: —‘ Quis 
doctior iisdem illis temporibus, aut 
cujus eloquentia litteris instructior, 
quam Pisistrati, qui primus Homeri 
libros, confusos antea, sic disposuisse 
fertur, ut nunc habemus?”— De Oratore. 
The honour, however, is claimed for 
Lycurgus, that he brought the whole 
poems to Sparta from Jonia, about 
three hundred years before the days of 
Pisistratus. Plutarch, in his Life, 


tells us that Lycurgus gathered the 
fragments in Asia, and introduced them 
VOL. XVII. NO, XCVII. 


to the Greeks, among whom their re- 
nown was as yet obscure [doze 
éuaved|. Elian asserts, that he brought 
back the poems entire : "OY? 38 Avxadgyes 
6 Aaxsdasmovos aboony enroy tis THY "RAAade 
ixopace env ‘Opneov woinew. Solon, also, 
who preceded Pisistratus, has some 
share of the glory. Diogenes Laertius 
thinks the old legislator did more for 
Homer than his successor: Mzaaov ody 
LrAwy “Opnooy idwrioty 4 ewiorguros, ws 
Pros Auuyidas iv rimary Miyagxav. No 
ancient author, 1 believe (except the 
Chorizontes, who maintained that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were written by 
different persons, and supported their 
argument hy a piece of stupid criticism, 
which is found in the Venetian Scholia, 
Il. B. 356, and which [I may hereafter 
take an opportunity of noticing), ima- 
gined that the works gathered by 
Pisistratus, or Solon, or Lycurgus, 
were not written by one man, and that 
one man named Homer. It was re- 
served for modern times to start the 
astounding doctrine that these divine 
poems are the production of different 
hands. I am not ignorant of the talent, 
learning, and industry of Wolf; but I 
should as soon believe in four-and- 
twenty contemporary, or nearly contem- 
porary, Homers, as in four-and-twenty 
contemporary Shakespeares, or Mil- 
tons, or Dantes. More than seven-and- 
twenty centuries have rolled away since 
B 
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Homer's time, according to his received 
date ; and, in all languages, half-a- 
dozen names have not been produced 
who can be allowed to approximate to 
him. I firmly believe he has had but 
one equal, and even the greatness of 
his genius is disputed—by those, how- 
ever, who, in my opinion, are not 
capable of appreciating either Shake- 
speare or Homer. I look only to the 
internal evidence of the poems them- 
selves. As for external evidence, we 
know as much of Homer as the earliest 
Greek writer who mentions him, The 
poems were in all men’s mouths before 
history or biography — far before cri- 
ticism or antiquarianism, were thought 
of; and Herodotus himself tells nothing 
certain of their author. The stories of 
scholiasts and grammarians, picked up 
from obscure and idle sources, are no- 
thing more than guesses or fictions, on 
which no reliance can be placed. How 
little do we in reality know of Solon, 
or Lycurgus, or Pisistratus! It is 
highly probable that men, legislating 
for rude communities, would be anxious 
to furnish their people with the means 
of enjoying the strains of their national 
favourite, which were, besides, manuals 
of their religion and records of their 
ancient history ; but they did no more 
than direct that the public reciters of 
the poems, the Rhapsodists, should 
sing them in order. Such was the 
regulation of Ilipparchus, as we are 
informed by Plato; the same we are 
told of Solon. Pisistratus might, per- 
haps, have directed the details of an 
edition, as Ptolemy did some three 
centuries later; but I should as readily 
credit that the poems were written by 
different persons, whose labours were 
afterwards gathered and soldered into 
a whole by a man of another age, as I 
should swallow the Voyage of Ulysses. 
The thing is merely impossible; 


‘«* And what’s impossible can't he, 
And never, never comes to pass.” 


Scaliger, I believe, first started the 
hypothesis in his Poetics; a work, of 
which the taste and judgment are in 
an inverse ratio to its learning; and 
Giambattista Vico, about the beginning 
of the last century, put it forth with 
much ability, in his Principi di Scienza 
Nuova. Wolf, at the end of the cen- 


tury, in his Prolegomena, collected all 
that learning and ingenuity could ef- 
fect for the same purpose; and he has 
succeeded in convincing some scholars. 








[January, 


Sir Walter Scott, I am told, used to 
call it the great literary heresy ; and so 
must every one who looks upon the 
poems with critical or poetical eye. 
It is possible, nay, certain, that many 
lines, and some whole passages, are 
interpolated ; and we must often agree 
with Payne Knight, though certainly 
not so far as to retrench with him 
about two thousand lines: but I think it 
possible, also, that the obelising hand 
of Aristarchus sometimes went too far, 
and that many genuine lines were re- 
jected. It may be true, for instance, 
that the adventure of Dolon, which 
forms the tenth book of the Iliad, may 
have been inserted, as Eustathius tells 
us, by order of Pisistratus; though I 
do not believe any thing of the kind: 
but that any mind but one, and that of 
the highest class‘ of human mind, not 
only for the execution of details, but 
for the general ordering and regulating 
of a whole, originally directed the 
march of the poems, will appear in- 
credible to those who have critically 
considered what epic poetry is. So 
far from the Iliad being a collection or 
miscellany of ballads, composed at fits 
and starts by various minstrels, and 
then pieced together in ages after- 
wards, the fact is, that it is the only 
epic poem ever written of which the 
unity is perfect and complete, and in 
which it would be impossible to disturb 
the order of the several parts of the 
poem without marring the regular and 
connected sequence of the entire. The 
“Eneid is quite disconnected. The 
adventure of the first and fourth books 
has nothing to do with those of the 
remainder ; it does not unite with them, 
far less influence them. The fifth book 
is a clumsy interpolation. Hardouin 
justly remarks, that the story of the 
sack of Troy, and the wanderings of 
/Fneas, might have been as well told 
to Latinus or Evander as to Dido; and 
the funeral games better performed in 
honour of Pallas than of a trumpeter, 
who makes no appearance in the poem 
until he is dead. Milton well knew, 
though his commentators, including 
Addison, do not [ Bentley, of course, ex- 
cepted ; but he was otherwise employed, 
in his wonderful edition of Milton], 
that the epic character could not be 
sustained throughout Paradise Lost ; 
and, accordingly, he plainly tells us, 
in the ninth book, that he changes his 
notes to tragic. In the Iliad, on the 
contrary, the theme laid down is pur- 








1838.] 


sued, from beginning to end, with all 
the precision of a logical argument. 
The greatest warrior of the host as- 
sembled around Troy forsakes the cause 
in an excess of just anger. To shew 
that his presence is not indispensable 
towards success, the King of Men de- 
termines on active operations at once 
without him, and musters his army for 
the fight. All the accidents of war 
ensue — battles, charges, retreats, duels, 
truces. The first day’s combat has 
been such, that the Greeks feel it ne- 
cessary to call in the spade to the as- 
sistance of the sword; and they intrench. 
Still more disastrous is the second day’s 
battle. Heaven declares decidedly 
against them; and the victorious Hector 
bivouacs amid his watchfires in the 
field, waiting impatiently for morning 
to attack the hostile lines. Then is 
the indignant prophecy of Achilles re- 
membered, that his arm would ere long 
be needed ; and his intrepid cousin, 
his aged tutor, and the most eloquent 
chieftain of the host, are sent with rich 
gifts to supplicate him to return: but 
in vain. The vicissitudes of warfare 
again fill the scene. We have a night 
adventure, which certainly is not ne- 
cessary in the story; but an epic poem 
and a romance are two different things. 
The main theme of the Iliad is war, 
and every accident of war should therein 
have a place. Among these, the em- 
ployment of espionage and the surprise 
of an unguarded camp are prominent ; 
and, therefore, I pay no attention to 
the tradition already noticed, that the 
Dolonia was inserted by Pisistratus, 
Then follow sallies fiom the intrench- 
ments, storming of walls, desperate de- 
fence of position after position, with 
gleams of success, followed by irre- 
trievable defeat ; when the hero, moved 
by the tears of his friend, consents to 
allow his troops to rush to the rescue, 
but refuses to stir in person. For 
a time the rush is successful, and the 
assailants are driven back; but the 
leader of the rescuing division is soon 
slain, and the rout is more hopeless 
than before. In triumph then rises be- 
fore us Hector, radiant in gloriously 
won arms, the hero of his country, 
generous, true-hearted, noble, brave, 
about to receive, with swelling heart, 
the reward of a thousand valiant ae- 
tions, by the prostrate subjugation and 
expulsion of the enemies of his land 
and lineage. His sword is raised to 
smite resistlessly, when upon the ears 
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of his panic-stricken followers falls that 
battle-cry so fatally remembered which 
tells the appalling story that Achilles is 
in the field again. The rout is instantly 
checked ; and, in the morning, the furious 
and heart- broken warrior, reconciled to 
the king, and girt with armour forged 
by the god of Fire, sweeps raging to 
pitiless and indiscriminating slaughter. 
Ordinary war-adventures had been 
nearly exhausted ; and now the im- 
mortals come down to the tight, and 
the River-god rises to do battle in vain 
with a man. All obstacles are speedily 
flung aside, and at last the closing hour 
arrives. Under the walls of Troy, 
hand to hand, and all alone, meet the 
two champions of their people in a 
single combat, which death only can 
conclude; and Hector falls. Then fol- 
low funeral games and funeral lament- 
ations. Patroclus, and the chief who 
slew him, lie in a common death; and 
the victor Achilles honours his fallen 
friend with all the pomp of martial 
chivalry, while amid the vanquished 
habitants of the beleaguered city bursts 
forth the wailing of women over the 
corpse of IIector, the gallant and the 
good. 

If Pisistratus put this together, he is 
a far greater poet than any of the four- 
and-twenty ballad-mongers whose pur- 
purei panni he gathered and joined. 
What is the ballad of the Bravery of 
Diomed, for example, compared to the 
poem of the Iliad?  larmonious 
verse, stirring incident, picturesque 
description, profound thought, are to 
be found in every page ; but the power 
of producing these, lofty as it is, falls 
far short of that mens divinior which 
can evolve such a work complete and 
absolute in all its numbers, with the be- 
ginning, middle, and end so closely, 
and as it were mathematically, linked 
together. Throughout the I/iad runs, 
also, one vein of thought, which it 
would be impossible to expect from 
unconnected writers. The battle-bards, 
working separately, could hardly be 
supposed to hold steadily in view a 
detestation of strife and quarrel, and 
yet that feeling strongly pervades the 
Iliad. Not only Nestor in the first 
book, and Pheenix in the ninth,— eqch 
in his several way deprecates anger, 
and counsels the suppression of re- 
vengeful feelings; but even the hero 
himself breaks into a passionate execra+ 
tion of discord, praying that it might 
perish from amid gods and men, when 
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he finds that the consequence of his 
own indulgence in wrath has been to 
stretch his brother in arms, the partner 
of his soul, in the gory dust. This 
moral follows from, not, as Bossu ab- 
surdly imagines, creates, the poem. 
But, [ am wasting my time. He who 
cannot see that the Idiad was written 
by the same hand, from beginning to 
end, is past the help of couching ; and 
I might as well attempt to describe the 
cartoons to a man ina state of physical 
blindness. Of the Odyssey, 1 may 
speak hereafter. 

Vico says, “ Che percio i popoli 
Greci cotanto contesero della di lui 
(Omero) patria, e'l vollero quasi tutti 
lor cittadino; perche essi popoli Greci 
furono quest Omero.” 

There may be in this sentence either 
sense or nonsense. Nonsense in all its 
altitudes, if it be intended to maintain 
that what is the popular fancy can be 
best expressed by the people; or, as 
Vico phrases it, that the popoli Greci 
were Omero ; for the contrary is the fact. 
It is the Omeri—the Homers—who 
ultimately lead, and make the popoli 
Greci. Sense, if it be intended to say 
that there is no Homer without the 
education un-schoolmasterlike of ob- 
servation and memory. I should rea- 
dily concede to Vico, or Wolf, that 
many a story is contained in the Lo- 
meric poems which their author had 
heard and embodied. ‘ To us,” he 
says, “ the glory—the report only—has 
come down. We know nothing of it.” 
Thamyris, Demodoeus, and other il- 
lustrious singers, are perpetually quoted. 
Nothing appears to me more absurd 
than the controversy about the reality 
of the events of the Iliad. It is highly 
probable that the tribes on the opposite 
coasts of the Archipelago had many a 
piratical war, ante Helenam, occasion- 
ed, in pretext, by the carrying off of 
a lady—in reality, by the pleasure 
of living a life of tumult and plun- 
der. For Bryant and his school I 
feel no respect; but just as much as I 
do for those who made it a matter of 
orthodoxy to believe in the Trojan 
war. I am well aware of the theory 
of Nimrod — not the Nimrod whose 
unwearied pen throws perpetual fas- 
cination over the themes of sporting 
and conviviality; who brings before 
us the chase and the turf, the field and 
the table, with a freshness and a vigour 
that makes us almost participators in 
the scenes ofactive manhood or jocular 
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relaxation which he pictures—but Her- 
bert, who will not be offended if L style 
him, after his impressive poem, Herbert 
of Helga, in his work called after the 
mighty hunter. Ingenious it is, and 
supported by a world of talent and 
erudition; but I think Homer is to be 
read literally. Some actual war, which 
appeared to him remarkable, suggested 
the song. It having been so sug- 
gested, genius did the rest. The four- 
and-twenty minstrels | must again dis- 
miss, and agree with Aristotle that 
Stomiois av Puviin ‘Ounoos wage ros 
éraovs (Poet xxiv.). Divine is Homer 
—([the one Homer] above all others. 
The same Aristotle, who made for the 
use of Alexander the Great the most 
famous of the editions of Homer, 
thereby for ever ennobling the office of 
editor, also declares that the poet sur- 
passes all, not only in style (a#%«), but 
in the intellectual faculty (d:ve),— 
not merely in the melody of versifica- 
tion and the choice of words, but in 
the philosophical arrangement and 
consideration of the course of his poems. 
And Aristotle was a man worthy of all 
the worship ever bestowed upon him 
even by the blindest of his devotees. 
They might not have known why they 
worshipped him, and often assigned ab- 
surd or false reasons for their idolatry ; 
but they were not substantially wrong 
when they bowed down before the 
“inse dixit.”” 

[ have written more than I intended, 
and shall only say, that my own opi- 
nion is that the Iliad and Odyssey are, 
with no very important differences, as 
we now have them, the work of one 
man, who dwelt on the Asiatic side of 
the Archipelago, or in the islands—per- 
haps Scio. I donot believe that he was 
a beggar-man, or a singing man, or a 
blind man. I do not think his name was 
Ilomer ; and I look upon the deriva- 
tions of that word which we find in the 
Greek scholiasts, nven utterly ignorant 
of the principles of etymology, and the 
pedants who follow them, as mere 
trash. The meaning is to be sought 
elsewhere. I think he wrote or spoke 
his great poems as wholes, in Asia, and 
that they came over to Hellas piece by 
piece, after having filled the east with 
their fame ; and that by the great men 
of Athens, or Sparta, they were ga- 
thered, not in the sense of making 
them into poems, but of re-making 
them. They were, both before their 
importation and afterwards, sung in 
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scraps, no doubt, just as Shakespeare 
or Milton is quoted by us in seraps. 
We do not sing our great poets —the 


Greeks did; but * To be or not to 
be!” or, “ Hail, holy light!” indicate 
to us fragments of Hlamlet or Paradise 
Lost, just in the same way as the va- 
rious “headings” of the pieces ’sung 
by the Rhapsodists indicated fragments 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey ; and it 
would be as wise to consider, as the 
original arranger of the Shakespearean 
or Miltonic poems in their present 
shape, the industrious compiler who 
should restore them from Readers, or 
Speakers, or Elegant Extracts, as to 
confer the honour of making the poems 
of Ilomer on Pisistratus. If Wolf had 
tried to make an epic poem out of the 
abundant ballads of his native land, he 
would have found how hard was the task 
assigned by him to the Athenian prince. 
It might not be unamusing to prove, in 
the manner of Wolf, that there were 
some dozen of Sir Walter Scotts. On 
Vico’s principle, it would not be hard 
to do so. Sir Walter wove together 
the traditions of Scotland, and there- 
fore the Scottish tribes “ furono questo 
Gualtero.” 

But, of this more than enough. [ 
am about to split Homer again into 
the rhapsodical ballads, not from which 
he was made, but which were taken 
from him. IT am sorry that Chap- 
man, whose version must be considered 
the most Homeric ever attempted in 
our language, did not apply to the 
Odyssey the fourteen-syllable verse, 
which had succeeded so well in the 
Iliad. ‘There appears to me greater 
opportunity for its flowing use in the 
more discursive poem ; and Chapman 
had by no means the same command 
of the ten-syllabic distich. I have, 
however, long considered it as certain 
that the only metre in which the Iliad 
and Odyssey, as whole poems, can be 
adequately translated into English is 
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the Spenserian. I have made consi- 
derable progress with such a transla- 
tion, and sometimes | think [ may 
finish it. Why I am not sure of so 
doing, will be found out by any one 
who takes the trouble of consulting the 
seventh satire of Juvenal. 

J¥lian enumerates the principal fa- 
vourites of the ancients. 

"Ors va ‘Omsigou tan mooriooy dunonuevee 
Hdov of warcios o1ov EAsyov chy ix Navel 


pate LY, 
"Ayupiuvevos, xai Nswv Kardaoyoy, xal rou 


nai Aorhwviav viva, x2) *Agiorsiay 
arpoxasiay, xal Adres, xl ial lareoxndy 
"ASAa, xal ‘Opxiay apaner. Tavra ivie 
7 vis "IA ados. ‘Taig 3: ras irigas, re iv Tidag, 
xai va tv Aux ebaiwons, nak Kaaewens é avreoy, 
xual regi Thy =x! Sicky, 


Kuxa wriuy, xai Nexviay 
’ > 


"AAxivou amor aryous, 
xual ra ris Kigxns, 
Niwrex, Mynornowy Povey, ra iv ayow, ta 
iy Aaterou.—Lib. xili., 14, 

“The ancients sang the poems of 
Ifomer in detached portions. Such as 
the Battle at the Ships (lliad, Book 
XIII.), the Adventure of Dolon (X.), 
= Bravery of Agamemnon (XI.), the 

Catalogue of the Ships (IL.), the Adven- 
ture of Patroclus (XVI.), the Ransom- 
ing [of the body of Hector] (XXI1V.), 
the Games over Patroclus (XXiIT.), the 
Breaking of the Oaths (LV.): these from 
the Iliad. From the other poem: The Ad- 
ventures in Pylos (Odyssey, Book IITI.), 
the Adventures in Lacedemon (LV.), the 
Cave of Calypso (V.), the Raft [which 
Ulysses constructed to leave Calypso’s 
island] (V.), the Tales told to Alcinous 
He the Adventures with the Cyclop 
IX.), the Visit to the Dead (XI.), the 
Adventures with Circe (X.), the Bath [of 
Ulysses, when he was discovered by his 
nurse] (XIX.), the Slaying of the Suitors 
(XXII), the Adventures in the Coun. 
try [with F umieus | (XIV.), the Visit to 
Laertes (XXIV.)” 


Of these I have selected, as my com- 
mencing chaunt, the Nipiva. My trans- 
lation is accompanied by the original, 
side by side; so that * half of my page 
at least is good.” I have followed the 
ordinarily received Greek text. 


NITITPA, 


oR 


The Wath of Odysseus. 


From the Odyss. Book X1X, 386-507. 


[ Odysseus, in the disguise of a ragge «l beggar-man, has an interview with his 


wife, who does not recognise him. 


i oe > 
Wevdsa rorre Asyoy § 


in which he 
a de script ion of his 


represe nts himself as an aequi aintance of her absent lord. 
person, which he i 
convinces her of the truth of his asseition. 


ie tells her, as usual, a false story, 


TUMOLoIY omeoiee® 

She asks 
swith much iminuteness, and thereby 
She instantly extends the kindest 
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stranger to Odysseus. | 


Vents 33 AtCnS tas wap avowvra 386 
mn? _f ty 1 vy v3 , o. 
Tw wodas tLamrsviCty, vdwe 0 svintvaro TovAU 
Wuxedv’ trura di Sseper tanpuery® 


abrae ’Odvetis 
Igy ie’ ieyagipu, rori 3: oxoroy ireamss’ 
ainpa 
=. . 4 ‘ + ae a = 
Abrina yae xara bumoy oigcare, unt Aaboucn 
Ovany ap Paccuiro® 


xe) duPudee toye yivure® 390 
7~ e “ . 7~ ” . Oo. ae s 
Nige 0 de dovoy iodou aver’ tov avrixu 
iyve 


Oban 


4 s ~ » « ~ ee 
THY Work iv Cus HAuCE AtuUKw odevers, 
: J rae 
Tlagvneoy o tASovra, wer Avroduxey ve, xal 
+ 


vias, 
— os i 
Mureos tis rate’ teDacv os avSourous 
. , « & 
ixixacro 395 


Kasrrooivy 9’, toxw ce? Seds Bi of arog 
towxey 

c ‘ , , ~ 

Eoutias® rw yee xbyupicmiva unpia xumity 

, el + Ph ¢ Es — >? ay 

Agvay n 0 toiPwy* OF 01 TeoPewy am ONE. 


Abroaunxos 8 1Saxns taASay is aridvee dijmoy, 
Taide viov yieyewra xixnouro Suyarions 
ns* 400 
Tov “eu yi Eigixasice Pires txt youveos Six: 
Tizvigetve doorroio" twos ipa’, ix = ovd- 


pwalev. 


>» a 2 » 
“ AbroAux’ abros viv ovope supto, ores xs Ssing 
Thaidds radi Pirw Torvigenros dt To teri.” 


hospitality to him, and orders Euryclea, his old nurse, to bathe his feet. The 
nurse complies the more willingly, as she is struck by the likeness of the poor 
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I. 


A caldron bright the old woman bore, 
To wash the stranger's feet ; 

Of water cold she poured in store— 

Then, to temper the bath, slie filled it o’er 
With a stream of boiling heat. 


II. 


By the fire Odysseus took his place ; 
But he quickly turned him round 
Inthe darksome shadow to hide his face, 
For he thought that his nurse’s hand 

would trace 
The scar of an ancient wound. 


IIl. 


And he feared that she might with out- 
cry rash 
His presence there betray ; 
And scarcely had she begun to wash, 
Ere she was aware of the grisly gash 
Above his knee that lay. 


IV. 
It was a wound from awild boar’s tooth, 
All on Parnassus’ slope, 
Where he went to hunt in the days of 
his youth 
With his mother’s sire, with whom, in 


sooth, 
In craft could no man cope. 


v, 
By Hermes’ grace, with oaths and lies 
His fraudful game he played ; 
And the god, for the blazing sacrifice 


Of kids’ and lambkins’ savoury thighs, 
Lent him his ready aid. 


VI. 
From Parnassus erst on a journey gone, 
To Ithaca’s isle he came ; 
There he found that his daughter had 
borne a son, 
Whom they placed his grandsire’s knees 
upon, 
As he sate at the board, his supper done, 
And they asked him the boy to name. 


VII. 


And thus spoke out Euryclea fair, 
The infant’s nurse was she— 
“ Autolycus, name your daughter's heir, 
Whom you long have sought with many 
& prayer, F 
Now lying upon your knee.” 










| 


— 





—_ 


_ 


— —~—— + 
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VIII. 
Thy Baie’ Abreruxes drupislsro, Pavnety rt.  Daughterand son,” the old man said, 
“Tapubeis ius, Suydeng vt, ride? svoe “ What name I bestow, receive ; 
ST Ts HEY time 406 As many a man, o’er earth wide-spread, 


Tleddsiow yaee tywys 'OATZEAMENOS 7 3 
IMQV@) 

"Avdodow 10k yuraskiv aves ybova rovrveoriueay. 

Ty 2 ’OATIETS bvoy' iorw 


Was oprovus to me when I hither sped, 
Be Opysseus the name I give.* 











* I have endeavoured to preserve the pun, if it be right to call it one, as well as 
Ican. Itis probable that the derivations of the Greek names of early times are to 
be sought in very different quarters from those to which we are referred by the 
grammarians; but, in the present case, Homer seems to be repeating some well- 
known story. There is nothing improbable in supposing that Autolycus might wish 
to mark his feelings at the time of the birth of a grandson by the name he gave him. 
Instances from the Scriptures will occur at once. ‘The wife of Phirfehas, bringing 
forth a son amid the ruin of her house, called him Ichabod —“ where is the glory ”— 
in melancholy mark that he was born when prosperity had departed. So Leah and 
Rachel named their children ; and, if we go further, so did Eve. I give the version 
of Chapman, as it affords a specimen of his manner, part translation, part comment : 


** Daughter and son-in-law (said he), let then 
The name that I shall give him stand with men ; 
Since I arrived here, at the hour of pain, 
In which mine own kind entrails did sustain 
Moan for my daughter's yet unended throes : 
And when so many men’s and women’s woes 
In joint compassion met, of human birth, 
Brought forth t’ attend the many-feeding earth ; 
Let Odysseus be his name, as one = 





He is wrong, as his note also shews, in the meaning he affixes to dduecausvo;. Auto- 
lycus had no sentimental fancies about him. He was full of hatred against many 
men and women, whom I suppose he, with the assistance of Mercury, had cheated, 
and who had found him out ; and he intended that his odium against mankind should 
be perpetuated in the name Odysseus. 

The second sigma in the participle sduccausvos, and the name ’Oduecrus, is a gram- 
matical or prosodial insertion, in order to make the syllable long by position. ’Oduczus 
is often spelt with a single sigma, as in the above passage, v. 409, 416, 452, 456, 
and a hundred places beside. Dunbar contends that .t is useless, as the metrical 
ictus would make the syllable long without any alteration of spelling. But, as the 
complaint of Martial still holds good — 


‘“« Dicunt Earinon tamen porte, 
Sed Graci quibus est nihil negatum, 
Et quos des ages decet sonare ; 
Nobis non licet esse tam disertis, 


’ 


Qui musas colimus severiores”— 


and we cannot be allowed to vary the quantity of our words ad libitum, T have 
chosen to spell the name always Odysseus, accenting, according to the English 
analogy, on the second syllable. I strongly recommend all translators of Greek 
poetry to take the Greek, not the Latin names. ‘The Roman deities, Juno, Minerva, 
Mercurius, Vulcanus, Ceres, Mara, Venus, &c., are by no means mythologically 
identical with Heré, Athené, Hermes, Hephastos, Deméter, Arés, Aphrodité, &e. ; 
and, surely, the Greek words are at least as musical as the Latin. Aius is better than 
Ajax ; the Aiante, or, if the dual is not allowable in a translation, the Aiantes than 
the Ajaces, or the Ajaxes ; and Odysseus is as good as Ulysses. The late Greek 
tumults have familiarised us to the form. Jupiter (which is nothing but a different 
spelling of Zsw-wrarne) is perhaps the only exception I should admit ; and no English 
rhyme-maker can afford to part with Jove, whom, therefore, we must vote to be the 
same as the unmanageable Zeus. Of course, I do not recommend mere literal changes 
of forms to which we have been accustomed, such as substituting os for us, Menelaos 
for Menelaus, or «s for @ (as Aineas for Eneas), or to alter Priam, Hecuba, Alexander, 
Parnassus, end other such almost household words, closer to their original; but 
in-all other cases, 
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409 


Lravuov’ avrag tywyt 

“‘Oaror’ ay neious unresio ts wiya dopa 
” se . oe 

EASy Uapvneoy 3’, 69s wou wo xriar tao, 

Tay os ya Sore, nal mav aioove’ dromipyw.” 


Tay ivex’ HAD ‘Oduceis, ive of wdgos dyrme 
dieu. 
Tov us ae AuroAunos Tt nai vitts AUTOAUKOIO 
Xtooly ¢ joralovro, trsoci +s meuriyiogs 415 
¢ A PuAiX 


Mirng 3’ AugiIin unreds, xteidie’ Oduecini, 
Kuso’ dow pay xiParhy ri xal dudw Pasa 
xara. 


o , 
Avrorvxes 3 duis ixixrAcro xvdariuoics, 
ee ; : » 
Asiavoy idordAicous roi F oreuvovres dxoveny’ 
Adrixa BY tiedyayoy Covv deca revra- 
i 420 
irngov. 2 
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IX. 


By such a surname my grandson call ; 
And when manhood’s years shall 
come, 
Send him to visit the ample hall, 
Where his mother was born, in Par- 
nassus tall, 
And there I shall give him share of all, 
And send him rejoicing home.” 


X. 


Seeking these treasures rich and rare, 
Odysseus left his land ; 

To Autolycus’ castle he made repair, 

And his grandsire, and his uncles there, 
Hailed him with friendly hand. 


XI. 
And the heart of his mother’s mother 
was blest 
With her dear grandson's sight ; 
Closely she clasped him to her breast, 


And many a kiss on his cheek she prest, 
And on his eyes so bright. 


XII. 
Then Autolycus told his sons to spread 
A table for the feast ; 
And willing they did as their father said, 
Anda five-year-old steer was to slaughter 





















led 
In honour of their guest. 
XIII. 
Tav dior, &uQi 9 taov, xad pw Biever They flay off its hide, they dress the 
dravra, inside, 7% 3 93 
Micruvarcgy ¢° de imiordptvws, wtigay o They cut it up joint by joint ; 
obsAviciy. With skill well tried, the flesh they 
divide, 
And, sliced into steaks, to the fire ’tis 
applied, 


Pierced on the toaster’s point.* 


* I hope I have translated this favourite culinary passage correctly. It appears 
to me that the meat was toasted, not roasted. ‘The animal was broken up, and the 
joints cut into steaks, which were stuck upon forks—five-pronged forks, as we are 
sometimes told —and held to the fire. The translation of this passage has been very 
tormenting to those who have set up in their own minds a different standard of epic 
taste from that which was erected by Homer. The last French translation I have 
seen, of 1812, thus daintily paraphrases the passage in the first book of the Iliad :— 
“On consacre les victimes, on les égorge, et le temple est inondé de leur sang. 
Les cuisses sont coupées ; le prétre lui-meme les fait briler sur l’autel, et offre des 


libations. Déja l’offrande est consumée par le feu sacré, on fait cuire la chair des \ 
victimes, des tables sont dressées, le sacrificateur et les Grees se rangent autour, et 
tous dans un commun repas goiitent les douceur: de l’égalité.” ; 


This is a pleasant petit souper. Ihave never seen the first French translation of 
*‘ Homeére poéte Grec, et grant historiographe, by Maistre Jehan Samxon, licentié 
en loys, Lieutenant du Bailly de Touraine, en son siége de Chastillon sur Indre,” 
written, it is supposed, by order of Francis I., and printed, as we are duly informed, 
on the 26th of September, 1530 ; but in that of Du Souhait, of 1617, we have what 
I think is better than the nice trimmings of the version of 1812 :—Les cuisses des 
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"Oarrneay vt wtviPoudsws, Sdoouvro Tt [Loin 

423 

a , 8 , v , a 3 , 

Ds TOT’ Miv TeowaY yuu bs HtAioy RaATAOUYTE, 
’ ; ; . 

Axivuve’® odd: vi Suuds Widero aires tions. 


0&5. 


v y , : v 
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XIV. 


And when at the fire it was fully done, 
Due portions they gave to all ; 
They sate at the meal until set of sun, 
And when they rose, complaint was 
there none 
Of the well-shared festival. 


XV, 


When the sun in night had hid his ray, 
They sank in slumber sound ; 
Until the rose-fingered queen of day 
Sprang from the dawn where her birth- 
place lay, 
And wakened man and hound. 


XVI. 


And all at once the chase pursued 
Grandson, and son, and sire ; 
They climbed the mountain crowned 
with wood, 
And soon in the windswept lawns they 
stood, 
Whence Parnassus’ heights aspire. 


XVII. 


Uprose the sun from the deep, deep 
stream 
Of ocean’s gentle swell, 
And the fields were warmed by his 
genial gleam, 
When the huntsmen, by light of the 
matin beam, 
Entered the woody dell. 


XVIII. 


First through the covert burst the pack, 
Fast follo sing on the trace ; 

Came the Autolyci at their back, 

Nor did they find Odysseus slack, 

With spear in hand, to join the attack, 
Or urge along the chase. 


XIX. 


There ‘neath thick covering branches 
laid, 
A huge boar had his lair ; 
So dense the foliage of that glade, 
No wind had ever pierced its shade, 
On moist wing wafted there. 


victimes immolées estant totalement consumées, premiérement on mit griller les 
trippes et les entrailles sur les charbons, les mangerent a leur desieuné, les autres 
membres furent mis en pieces, et tranchez par morceaux les mettant a la broche, et les 
fuisant rotir en diligence, puis, estant rdtis, on les mit sur table pour la refection des 
assistans qui benvociant les uns aux autres pourtant des coupes,” 
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XX. 
There never in the midday heat 
Was the warm sunbeam seen ; 
So sheltered was that close retreat, 
That never did a rain-storm beat 
Athwart its leafy screen. 


XXI. 
And deep all round, the thick-strewn 
ground 
With leaves was covered o’er ; 
But the trampling sound of man and 
hound, 


All bursting in with sudden bound, 
Aroused the couchant boar. 


XXII. 


With bristling back, and eye of flame, 
In the brake he took his stand ; 

To the onset first Odysseus came, 

Raising his spear with steady aim, 
Poised in his sinewy hand. 


XXIII, 


Ready he stood right valiantly ; 
But, ere he had time to strike, 
The tusk of the boar, more prompt than 
he, 
Deep through his flesh, above the knee, 
Ripped with a stroke oblique. 





XXIV. 
Sharp was the wound, but it touched 
no bone ; 
Odysseus then made a thrust ; 
Through the right shoulder his spear 
has gone, 
Through the off side piercing its point 
has shone ; 
And the slaughtered beast, with bel- 
lowing moan, 
Sunk dead upon the dust. 
XXV. 
The Autolyci looked to the boar that \ 
was slain, 
And their nephew’s gash they bound. 
They stanched the black blood by a 
magic strain, 
And brought him home to their sire 
again, 
And they healed him of his wound. 
XXVI. 
With presents rich he was sent away, 
When his cure was all complete ; 
Joyful they parted, both he and they, 


And to Ithaca’s isle he bent his way, : 
Ilis parents glad to greet. 
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And its manner he did recount, 
Ilow a white-tusked boar had dealt 
the blow, 
While hunting he chanced with his 
uncles to go, 
Upon Parnassus’ mount. 


XXVIII. 


Well was it known by that woman old, 
The instant she touched the scar ; 
Down dropped his foot from her 

slackened hold, 
Upset was the laver, and over it roll’d, 
Clanging with brazen jar. 


XXIX. 


All on the floor did the water pour. 
The old woman’s heart beat high ; 
With joy at once, and with sorrow sore, 
Her soul was filled, and, brimming o'er, 

Tears dimmed her aged eye. 


XXX. 


And her voice in her throat was pri- 
soned fast, 
But ere long the words outburst ; 
Her suppliant hand to his chin she 
assed, 
And she said, “Thou art he —I know 
thee at last — 
The darling boy I nurst! 


XXXI. 


I knew thee not, Odysseus, till 

Thy skin my hand had pressed.” 
Then where the queen was seated still 
Cast she her eyes, with eager will, 

To tell who was the guest — 


XXXII. 


To say that her husband, home returned, 
Now sate within her bower. 
But her looks Penelope nought dis- 
cerned, 
For the thoughts of her mind elsewhere 
were turned, 
By Athené’s watchful power. 


XXXIII. 


Odysseus checked her tongue’s career ; 
Her throat his right hand caught ; 

Then with his left he drew her near, 

And “ Nurse,” said he, in tone severe, 
“ Doat thou my ruin plot? 
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XXXIV. 


“ Thou plot my ruin ! 
My infancy was fed ; 

When homeward to my native seat, 

After twenty years of toil and sweat, 
My wandering course has led ! 





! by whose teat 


XXXV. 


- Now, since to thee my coming here 


By a god's aid is known, 
Breathe it to none that I am near; 
For, mark me, with attentive ear, 
Threatening what shall be doue — 


XXXVL. 


“Tf, by Heaven’s help, beneath me die 
The suitors whom I hate, 

Not even to thee, my nurse, shall I 

Yield quarter, while around me lie 

The handmaids, slain unpityingly, 
Within my palace gate.” 


XXXVII. 


Ilim answered thus Euryclea good : 
“ What hast thou said, my son ¢ 
Firm and inflexible of mood, ' 
1 hold thy secret, unsubdued, 
As steel or solid stone. 
XXXVIII. 
But, heed my words. If Heaven 
should tame 
The suitors b’neath thy hand, 
Then throughout the household shall 
T name 
The handmaids who wrought disgrace 
and shame, 
And those who blameless stand.” 


XXXIX. 


* Needless, my nurse,” the king replied, 
** That this should to me be told ; 
They all shall be noted, and duly tried. 
As for the rest, let the gods provide : 
But do thou deep silence hold.” 


XL. 








She went to prepare the bath anew, 
For the first was spilt all around : 
He was bathed and anointed in manner 

due ; 
To the fire then closer 
drew, 
And over his knee his rags he threw, 
In order to hide the wound. 
W.M 






the stool he 
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PORTRAITS OF SPANISH CARLIST CLIIEFS. 


COUNT DE CASA EGUIA—DON MIGUEL GOMEZ—-DON JUAN ZARIATEGUI— 
DON FRANCISCO ITURALDE. 


DON NAZARIO, COUNT DE CASA 
EGUIA, 


is One among many others, who, from 
being obnoxious to the Liberals, were 
singled out as victims, and driven from 
the army. 

During the late king’s illness he was 
deprived of his command, sent under 
an arrest to Vittoria, and prevented 
from joining the cause of Charles V. 
earlier than he did, in consequence of 
that detention. 

From 1824 to 1827 he was captain- 
general of Galicia, and bore the cha- 
racter of a skilful officer and confirmed 
royalist: his majesty, in fact, does not 
possess a better instructed general. 

After the death of Zumalecarreguy, 
Don Carlos assumed the command of 
his army, in order to prevent the in- 
urigues of several other aspirants, and, 
accordingly, Moreno was second under 
him. This ofticer was beaten by Cor- 
dova at Mendigorria, and compelled 
to raise the siege of Puente de la 
Reyna; and the whole army cried 
out so loudly against him that he 
was superseded, and Casa Eguia, the 
friend and adviser of Zumalecarreguy, 
was placed at its head; who, possess- 
ing great talents for organisation and 
discipline, set about improving the 
troops, with the intention of resigning 
in favour of Villa Real when his plans 
were executed. Gomez, Ituralde, and 
Villa Real, were appointed chiefs of 
division; and Segastibelza had the 
command in Cuipuscoa, and also of 
the lines in front of San Sebastian. 

When Cordova and Espartero de- 
termined to attack the defile of Arlaban, 
which was defended by Goni with only 
two Navarrese battalions, the latter, 
after a gallant defence, abandoned the 
heights, in the hope of inducing his 
adversaries to proceed towards Salinas, 
where the main body of the army, 
under Casa Eguia, was stationed. The 
stratagem did not succeed, as the former 
halted at Arlaban. Meanwhile, Eguia, 
having called in Villa Real from Guer- 
vara, had, in the course of a few hours, 
assembled several battalions, to check 
the progress of Cordova and Espartero; 


and as the latter generals seemed dis- 
inclined to attack, he came to the reso- 
lution ofacting offensively. Villa Real 
accordingly commenced operations on 
the left, by driving back the Algerine 
legion, followed by Goni on the right 
and Las Vacas in the centre; and, 
falling furiously on the troops opposed 
to them, dislodged the Christinos, after 
numerous brilliant charges from the 
Venta de Arlaban, and all the other 
positions, which had been occupied by 
them on the preceding day, thereby 
completely deranging the plans of their 
adversaries. It was in this action that 
Eguia called out, ** Where are my 
Guipuscoans?” evidently evincing the 
reliance he placed upon this brave and 
hardy portion of his troops. The king 
was on the field of battle, and had 
satisfactory proof of the devotion and 
gallantry of his army. Casa Eguia 
did not long hold the office of com- 
mander-in-chief; for, as soon as he 
had completed the reformation which 
induced him to accept of it, he re- 
signed in favour of Villa Real. 

At the earnest solicitation of his so- 
vereign, he assumed the command of 
the operations at the last siege of 
Bilboa ; and, it is believed, would 
have succeeded in carrying it, had his 
plans been acted upon: they were, un- 
fortunately, however, overruled. 

Lis activity and zeal for the cause 
were most conspicuous; and, as he 
was out early and late reconnoitring, 
nothing escaped him. However, the 
disadvantages under which he laboured 
from want of ammunition and ord- 
nance, were so great that the batteries 
were often obliged to cease firing. 
Notwithstanding a vast superiority over 
him on all sides, had not the Count de 
Casa Eguia been crippled by others, 
and the full powers with which he 
ought to have been invested denied 
him, the city must have fallen. 

As some account of the relief of 
Bilboa may be interesting, it is here 
given. 

The morning of the 24th December, 
1836, was ushered in with squally 
weather, accompanied by snow. Villa 
Real, however, who commanded on 
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the heights above Bilboa, having pre- 
viously resolved to attack Espartero — 
who, with an immense force, had for 
some days remained inactive at Portu- 
galette and its environs — notwith- 
standing the unfavourable appearance 
of the weather made the necessary dis- 
positions, and pushed a force across 
the rivulet which divided the belli- 
gerents, by the bridge of Essua, the 
extreme right of the position, Goni 
commanded the right; Guergue, the 
centre ; and Sanz, the left. The action 
had commenced with success, when, 
unfortunately, the commander-in-chief 
was induced to sound a retreat, con- 
sidering further operations impracti- 
cable from the increased heavy fall of 
snow; which, together with a strong 
wind, blowing directly in the face of 
the troops, rendered their advance both 
difficult and dangerous. This lament- 
able event turned the fortune of the 
day ; for there can be no doubt, that, 
had Espartero been pressed, he would 
have lost no time in retracing his steps, 
experience having proved he had done 
so two or three times before, upon a 
less urgent occasion. 

On the morning of this day, as usual, 
the whole of the positions, from the 
bridge of Luchana, the extreme left, 
to the bridge of Essua, the extreme 
right, had been visited; and as the 
mountain-passes were taken, and no 
difficulty existed in the progress, it 
might have been expected that the 
troops would have been equally fortu- 
nate: indeed, if the Christinos, at four 
o'clock of the same day, without any 
cessation of snow, could attack the 
Carlist positions with success, surely 
the latter, at eight o'clock of that 
morning, might have effected their 
purpose with better prospects. By the 
time the crest of the hill was mounted, 
the Carlist columns had returned to 
their bivouacks, and all was quiet. On 
reaching the height above the bridge 
of Luchana, several trincadores (gun- 
boats) were observed, advanced con- 
siderably higher up the river than 
usual. The attention of the field- 
officer commanding the post was drawn 
to this circumstance, and it was sug- 
gested that he should send orders to 
the battery below to disperse them ; 
but the matter, however, was treated 
lightly by him, while he remarked that 
the enemy had already commenced his 
retreat, as might be observed by a large 
body of men on the other side of the 
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river, between Portugalette and the 
convent of San Bassanio. This force 
eventually turned out to be that which 
annoyed the Carlists so much by sub- 
sequently occupying the banks of the 
river, and, of course, taking the battery 
of Luchana in flank. The Carlists re- 
turned to their billet at Oliveaga about 
three o’clock, and at four heard ran- 
dom musketry, which was at first taken 
for an affair of picquets only : it, how- 
ever, continued to increase, and at six 
o'clock intelligence was brought, to 
the astonishment of all, that the passage 
of the bridge had been forced. 

This point, which was assuredly the 
key of the position, was unfortunately 
at the time only occupied by two 
companies of the 6th Biscay. Lord 
Ranelagh, with another Englishman, 
repaired to the spot immediately on 
hearing the firing, but before they could 
reach it the Christinos had possession ; 
but so unexpectedly was it obtained, 
that they lingered for some time. His 
lordship perceiving this disinclination 
to profit by their advantage, with that 
cool courage and bravery which had so 
often before been conspicuous, put 
himself at the head of about thirty 
men, pointing out the certainty of re- 
covering the bridge, and urging them 
to follow him with fixed bayonets; but, 
on their own officers refusing to go 
forward, the men hesitated, and the 
chance was lost. Had the attempt 
been made, success would have fol- 
lowed; since the Christinos were un- 
decided as to their movements, and 
were actually waiting for orders. Thus, 
from the hesitation of a few indivi- 
duals, and the lamentable circumstance 
of this essential post not being pro- 
tected by long-tried troops (for this 
very regiment had shewn the white 
feather in other instances), Bilboa was 
lost. 

The Christinos having made good 
their landing on the Carlist side of the 
bridge of Luchana, by means of the 
very trincadores before mentioned, lost 
no time in throwing planks across it 
(the centre arch only being destroyed) ; 
thus enabling the main body of their 
army to penetrate the positions also. 
The opposition offered to the Christinos 
now amounting to little or nothing, 
they ascended the heights of San Do- 
mingo, turned the left flank of Villa 
Real, and drove him from his strong 
holds. The retreat was a most ignoble 
one — all confusion; and every one 
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trying to get away as fast and as far 
from the enemy as his legs would carry 
him. Such, in fact, was the disorgan- 
ised state of the Carlists, that, had 
Espartero displayed a particle of good 
generalship, all might have fallen into 
his hands, and the cause sustained a 
blow from which it would not easily 
have recovered. Fortunately for the 
Royalists, and for the English attached 
to them, the Christinos were so well 
satisfied with the unlooked-for advan- 
tage which they had achieved, that no 
pursuit took place; and each, accord- 
ingly, pursued that road which he 
conceived would lead to a place of 
safety. 

The Carlists had been on the heights 
all the night ; and when the retreat com- 
menced, about five o’clock of the morn- 
ing of the 25th of December, 1836, they 
fully expected it was for the purpose of 
taking up a fresh position, the nature 
of the ground being such as to admit of 
every inch being defended ; and it was 
not until hour after hour had passed 
that it was found that all which had 
been so dearly purchased was wholly 
relinquished, without the shadow of a 
hope of recovery. When the natural 
strength of the ground occupied by the 
Carlists is taken into consideration, 
which with 5000 men might be held 
against an opposing force of thrice that 
number, we cannot reconcile it to our 
minds that treachery was not employed. 

The loss sustained by the Carlists was 
comparatively trifling—not more than 
1000 hors de combat ; that of the Christ- 
inos was much more severe. Fifteen 
pieces of ordnance, eleven of which 
had been captured from the enemy, 
again fell into their hands; only one 
twenty-four-pounder, one 13-inch mor- 
tar, two 54-inch howitzers, and four 
field-pieces, were saved. The weather 
was tremendous; the snow four feet 
deep, and where it had drifted in the 
mountains double that depth: some 
credit, consequently, ought to be at- 
tached to the carrying off even the few 
pieces mentioned. 

Whether Bilboa has been benefited 
by this relief is questionable, as the 
Christinos committed all kinds of ex- 
cesses,— destroying effects, plundering 
houses, and robbing individuals ; the 
inhabitants too late found that the 
entry of the Carlists would not have 
been attended with worse conse- 
quences. As to any indiscriminate 

massacre which might have been an- 
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ticipated, we are fully satisfied no- 
thing of the kind could have occur- 
red, and are glad of an opportunity 
of declaring that, from undeniable 
facts, Don Carlos is any thing but the 
cold-blooded tyrant, despot, and op- 
— which those who do not know 

im are led to believe him to be; for, 
surely, a more convincing proof of his 
humanity there cannot be, than the po- 
sitive directions given by him, not to 
fire upon the city of Bilboa, and which 
certainly was one reason that occasioned 
its loss. 

Casa Eguia is not calculated for 
mountain warfare. As the commander 
of an army of 50 or 60,000 men, with 
its component parts of artillery and 
cavalry, he would distinguish himself ; 
but in no other situation. The raising 
the siege of Bilboa was the cause of 
temporary disgrace, and of his having 
been placed under an arrest; from 
whence he has not long been liberated. 

The atrocity of the Christinos in en- 
deavouring by every method to rid 
themselves of a political opponent was 
never more strikingly exemplified than 
in the case of this officer, who had the 
fingers of both hands dreadfully maimed 
in opening a despatch primed with de- 
tonating powder, mixed up with other 
ingredients. The consequences might 
have been more fatal ; as they hap- 
pened, his health suffered much for a 
long time. He subsequently had an 
instrument constructed, which fixes on 
the right wrist ; and this being directed 
by the left hand, which did not suffer 
so severely as the other, enables him to 
write with ease and rapidity. 

Don Nazario Eguia was born in 
Durango, ofa good family. His uncle, 
Gen. Francisco Eguia, was a deputy to 
the Cortes, in 1812 ; afterwards minis- 
ter of war, and, subsequently, Captain 
General of Old Castile. The changes 
of 1823 caused him to seek an asylum 
in France; on the overthrow of the 
constitution, he was nominated to the 
command in Galicia, and made a 
grandee, with the title of Marquis de 
la Lealtad. He died in Madrid at an 
advanced age. 

The subject of our memoir must be 
approaching seventy years of age: 
misfortunes and disappointments have 
made him irritable ; but his disposition 

is naturally humane and mild; and 
many instances have occurred where 
he has overlooked prisoners, who, if 
strictly scrutinised, would have fallen 
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within the pale 
decree. 

He is about five feet ten inches in 
height, with a healthy, florid-looking 
countenance ; his dress is generally 
plain clothes, and a round hat covered 
with oil-skin ; and, when mounted on 
his little cob pony, he has much more 
the appearance of a substantial farmer 
than of a military man. 


of the Durango 


Few officers have more distinguished 
themselves in the cause of Don Carlos 
than 


GENERAL DON MIGUEL GOMEZ, 


Ile commenced his military career in 
the kingdom of Jaen, in a regiment 
raised in that province ; but does not, 
however, appear to have been fortunate 
in obtaining promotion rapidly, as at 
the close of the French war it appears 
he had risen to the rank of captain and 
adjutant only. Upon retiring, he was 
appointed administrator in his native 
province, which post he filled until 
1820, when, with a considerable sum 
of public money in his hands, he pur- 
chased horses, and formed a corps of 
cavalry ; at the head of which he re- 
paired to the mountains of Cuenca, and 
afterwards to Navarre, acting against 
the Constitutionalists. He so greatly 
distinguished himself on this occasion, 
that he merited the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, which was accordingly con- 
ferred upon him. In 1823, he joined 
Quesada’s division proceeding to Es- 
tremadura, from whence he was des- 
patched to take Toledo. The follow- 
ing year saw him commander of one of 
the battalions of the regiment de Leal- 
tad ; he was thereafter appointed to 
the command of the columns formed in 
Andalusia, under the captain-general 
Quesada, where he continued until 
1827, when he returned home. Sub- 
sequently, he bad the command of the 
3d battalion of the regiment del Rey, 
and was with it at Cadiz when go- 
vernor Hierro was killed by those re- 
volutionists whose intentions, through 
his exertions, were defeated. Learning 
that a force, consisting of many hundred 
revolutionists, had left Isla for the pur- 
pose of penetrating to Verger, he at- 
tacked and defeated them; for which 
he attained the rank of colonel, and 
received the cross of St. Ferdinand. 
The command of Algeceras was then 
given him; but, in common with all 
other royalists, he was dismissed the 
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service during the illness of Ferdinand 
VIT., on which he returned to Madrid. 

Upon the first movement in favour 
of Don Carlos, he quitted the capital 
without a passport; and, after nume- 
rous difficulties, reached Navarre soon 
after the command of the army had, by 
unanimous consent, been conferred 
upon Zumalecarreguy. He was not 
likely to be overlooked by this chief, 
who speedily placed him in the im- 
portant position of commandant at 
Hernani. Whilst in that capacity, he 
marched a division to Irun, for the ex- 
press purpose of taking the post occu- 
pied by the Christinos at the bridge of 
Behobia. On being opposed by Ge- 
neral Harispe, the French command- 
ant at Bayonne, commanding the dis- 
trict, he declared that he was ordered 
to take the post at any price, and that 
he would not give up the undertaking 
without further instructions from head- 
quarters. General Harispe, however, 
was very short with him, protesting 
that, ifhe did not level his batteries 
within twenty-four hours, he would 
knock them about his ears ; explaining, 
at the same time, that as France and 
Spain were bound by treaty not to 
erect additional fortifications on the 
frontiers, and as by virtue of it he 
acted, he would forthwith order down 
the garrison of Bayonne with a party of 
thirty pieces of artillery to Behobia, as 
a proof of the sincerity of his inten- 
tions. This was a view of the case 
which Gomez admitted he had not 
considered ; he, however, adroitly 
turned it to advantage, by calling on 
the French general to level the works 
which he himself had raised, and to 
compel the Christinos to evacuate the 
position which they had taken at the 
foot of the bridge. This officer saw 
the propriety of acceding to the first 
part of the demand, and acquiesced in 
removing his ordnance, when the other 
had demolished all his works; but, 
with regard to the ¢éte de pont, he could 
not at the moment undertake to decide 
upon it. On finding this to be the 
case, Gomez shortly after withdrew his 
division, and returned to Hernani. 

On the first sally of Col. Evans from 
San Sebastian, which took place during 
the period General Gomez commanded 
the lines in front of it, the former was 
completely deceived and defeated by 
the latter, who, having masked his 
force until he perceived his adversary 
in the valley immediately in front of 
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the town, poured down upon him from 
Santa Barbara, the right of his position ; 
and after each repulse, as Evans re- 
turned to the charge, other portions of 
Gomez's reserve were brought forth, 
the real strength of which was con- 
cealed behind the rocks, thereby mak- 
ing his opponent believe that, from the 
repeated draughts, a much larger body 
lay concealed there. The town of Her- 
nani, being protected on one flank by 
the heights of Santa Barbara, and on 
the other by a convent, which had been 
fortified, there was no mode of attack- 
ing it without first turning the flanks. 
Four times the auxiliaries gallantly 
made the attempt; but, finding them- 
selves as often repulsed, they retreated 
in disorder, and were pursued nearly to 
the gates of San Sebastian. Gomez 
gave the British Legion every credit,— 
having been heard to say that, but for 
its bravery on the occasion, the Christ- 
inos must have been cut to pieces; at 
the same time, however, strongly re- 
probating the English for interfering in 
a contest in which they had no con- 
cern, and fighting in the name of liberty 
against those very provinces who were 
contending for rights and immunities 
which for centuries had been acknow- 
ledged. 

Shortly after, the Carlists, sensible of 
their increasing strengtn, determined to 
make a powerful diversion in the south. 
Five battalions of infantry, with two 
squadrons of cavalry, composed prin- 
cipally of Andalusians and Castilians, 
were accordingly selected for this pur- 
pose, and the command given to Gomez. 
The passage of the Ebro was opposed 
by two reserve brigades of the Chris- 
tinos ; which being defeated, he pene- 
trated into Asturias, and entered Oviedo. 
From thence he marched to Galicia ; 
and, passing through Santiago, retraced 
his steps to Asturias, continued his 
route through Castile, Leon, and Cu- 
enca; and, after various skirmishes 
with the Christinos, in the course of 
his numerous marches and counter- 
marches, he reached La Mancha. He 
next entered Andalusia; and, after vi- 
siting Carolina, Baylen, and Andujar, 
he reached Cordova. After remaining 
here for fourteen days, he marched out 
with the addition of twelve battalions 
of infantry, three squadrons of cavalry, 
and four pieces of artillery, to the force 
with which he had left the provinces. 
In this manner he traversed the greater 
part of Spain, disarming the urban 
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guards, who, being generally disaffected 
to the cause, were not sorry to have so 
good an excuse for returning to their 
homes. The kindness and good feeling 
exercised by the chieftain during this 
service are universally acknowledged. 
The queen’s functionaries were alone 
molested by him; and even many of 
them were treated with a lenity they 
little expected. Females were parti- 
cularly exempted from all annoyance ; 
and the safe conduct and conveyances 
he afforded some, when repeated by 
the grateful parties in Madrid, who 
could not avoid expressing their senti- 
ments of the polite and gentlemanly 
behaviour of the Carlist chief, mortified 
exceedingly the partisans of the queen. 
The booty taken was immense, the 
greater part of which lies buried in the 
different parts of Spain where it was 
collected ; and, as, doubtless, the neces- 
sary precautions were taken to ascer- 
tain the particular spots, it is to be 
hoped it may be made available to the 
success of the cause. 

This general, when he left the pro- 
vinces, little expected to return; but 
circumstances compelled him to do so, 
and he consequently made his appear- 
ance on the heights of St. Domingo, 
in front of Bilboa, in the month of 
Dec. 1836, a few days before the relief 
of that city was accomplished. 

General Gomez, shortly after his re- 
turn, was placed under an arrest, and 
ordered to Mondragon, preparatory to 
his trial before a military tribunal, 
upon charges connected with the ser- 
vice upon which he had been em- 
ployed. The general feeling, in con- 
sequence of some malicious reports 
propagated by his enemies, was much 
against him. When, however, it is 
recollected that he left the provinces 
with a force which he afterwards 
tripled, and brought back 45,000 
dollars also, after traversing the whole 
of Spain with impunity, he cannot be 
looked upon in any other light than as 
an officer of great and daring intre- 
pidity. So high did he stand in the 
estimation of every one, that, on his 
first reappearance in the provinces, it 
was confidently expected he would 
have superseded Villa Real, the then 
commander-in-chief. 

General Don Miguel Gomez was 
born in the kingdom of Jaen. In 
person he is strikingly prepossessing ; 
his bearing and gentlemanly conduct 
are truly illustrative of the accom- 
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plished soldier. In height, he is above 
the middling standard, and between 
40 and 50 years of age; high forehead, 
light complexion, and piercing eye. 


GENERAL DON JUAN ZARIATEGUI 


is another of the Carlist officers, and 
has ever been an upright and stanch 
supporter of royalism. His father was 
a small farmer, cultivating the paternal 
acres with his own hand ; “but, notwith- 
standing his poverty, he managed to 
give the son a very excellent education, 
it being intended that he should follow 
a civil profession. The disturbed state 
of his country, however, determined 
our hero to give up all thoughts of it ; 
and he accordingly embraced that of 
arms. 

In 1822, he was one of the most 
active partisans of Ferdinand VIT., 
whose rights he warmly sustained. 
He was engaged in the Army of the 
Faith, and quickly obtained the rank 
of captain, from his exemplary appli- 
cation to the duties of his profession, 
Ile continued in this grade until 1833, 
when he was dismissed the service, on 
account of his well-known attachment 
to the cause of Don Carlos. In the 
latter part of the same year he again 
quitted his father’s roof, to fight in “the 
ranks of the Carlists ; and when Zuma- 
lecarreguy was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the troops in Navarre and 
the provinces, his discriminating eye 
rested upon Zariategui (who was ori- 
ginally a sergeant in ‘his regiment), and, 
bei ing well acquainted with his talents 
and general information, he offered 
him the confidential employment of 
private secretary, which was accord- 
ingly accepted. He continued in this 
situation until the entry of Don Carlos 
into Spain, in July 1834, when he then 
received, upon the especial recom- 
mendation of his chief, the rank of co- 
lonel. After the death of this eminent 
general, he was promoted to the rank 
of brigadier ; and had three battalions 
placed under his orders, which he 
commanded with brilliant success. His 
energetic character, his great intelli- 
gence, and his remarkable good fortune, 
have deservedly distinguished him by 
the favour of his royal master. Always 
at the head of his division, he has 
signalised himself in many important 
actions. Such an evident display of 
good conduct, generalship, and fortune, 
at last won him the rank of mariscal-de- 
campo; and this was the more flatier- 
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ing to him, in that it was solicited by 
all the officers of the army then present 
in Estella, who were unanimously de- 
sirous of seeing him at their head. 

This general commanded the expe- 
dition which lately penetrated to the 
gates of Madrid; from whence, how- 
ever, he was compelled, by the arrival 
of a superior force under Espartero, to 
retire to Segovia. 

Although, perhaps, too cautiously 
timid, Zariategui is certainly one of the 
most ‘skilful of Don Carlos’s generals. 
If, since his invasion of Castile, he has 
let slip many advantages, which a more 
dashing and daring character might 
have obtained, there is no doubt that 
he has, on the other hand, been prin- 
cipally instrumental in exciting the 
enthusiasm of the kingdom in favour 
of the royal cause, and establishing 
such a firm basis, that the insurrection 
will work as securely there as in the 
Basque provinces. With the exception 
of part of the district of Burgos, every 
considerable village has a Carlist com- 
mandant, within almost gunshot of the 
towns and cities occupied by Christino 
generals. Contributions are levied ; 
and all the male population, from 16 
to 40, voluntarily enlisted. The junta 
of Castile has armed and equipped se- 
veral battalions formed by these recruits ; 
and many thousands are undergoing 
drill and organisation in different di- 
rections. The unarmed partisans are 
numerous ; and are so enthusiastic in 
the cause, that measures of the most 
rigorous nature have been taken to deter 
them from forcing themselves into the 
ranks in their present raw state. 

General Zariategui was born in Olite, 
a small town of Navarre; and is now 
about 40 years of age, five feet eight 
or nine inches in height, and soldierlike 
in appearance. 


Not the least remarkable amongst 
the chiefs of the royalist cause is 


DON FRANCISCO ITURALDE. 


Ile was one of the most prominent 
partisans of Santos Ladron in raising 
the standard of revolt, when Charles V. 
was proclaimed in Estella. After the 
defeat and subsequent assassination of 
Ladron (who fell a victim to the per- 
fidy of the Christinos), Ituralde sue- 
ceeded in saving part of his followers ; 
and, having conducted them to the 
mountains, he formed a junction with 
the Alavese, and embodied them into 
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two battalions; but, unfortunately, they 
were quite disheartened, and destitute 
of clothing, money, and arms. 

When bands of Carlists began to 
assemble in the valley of the Bastan, 
he was one of their chosen leaders. 

On the arrival of Zumalecarreguy in 
the provinces, that ambition which 
urges on the soldier induced Ituralde, 
on the score of priority of service in 
the cause, to express a disinclination 
of acceding to the election which placed 
the former at the head of the army. 
After the excitement of the moment, 
however, had passed, and his better 
judgment came into play, he fully ac- 
quiesced in the superior genius of his 
rival ; and, being truly patriotic in his 
views, had the manliness to succumb, 
accepting an inferior grade, as second 
incommand. The personal bravery of 
Ituralde has always been conspicuous, 
At the head of his division, he assisted 
in discomfiting Osma, who had sallied 
out from Vittoria. At the siege of Los 
Arcos, part of the town was taken by 
hin. 

In the action which took place near 
Pamplona, when Zumalecarreguy used 
his utmost endeavours to prevent the 
junction of Lorenzo and Quesada, he 
hore a distinguished part, setting an 
example of heroism and valour which 
were communicated to his followers. 
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In order to spread the insurrection, 
he had the command of a column, 
which penetrated into Aragon for that 
purpose. 

When the passage of the Ega was 
attempted to be forced by Lorenzo, 
which Mina considered absolutely ne- 
cessary, the subject of this memoir 
added much to the success of his party. 
The Christinos, after repeated efforts, 
were compelled to relinquish all hopes 
of effecting their object. In this aflair 
their loss was considerable ; whereas 
the Carlists, being on elevated ground, 
and otherwise sheltered, suffered but 
little. Other affairs calling Zumale- 
carreguy away from the spot, Ituralde 
was left to watch the motions of Lo- 
renzo, who had retreated to his fortified 
towns, with his wounded. 

Don Francisco Ituralde had the 
command of a regiment at the death 
of Ferdinand VII.: he was subse- 
quently dismissed by order of his 
widow. He is a plain man, without 
the mark of much thought or character ; 
has a great reputation in Navarre ; 
and, perhaps, is one of the few a na- 
tive will follow out of the province 
wherein he was born. He is thoroughly 
acquainted with the temper of these 
strange people, who approach him with 
veneration, and in his presence fight 
like lions, to merit his approbation. 


WILHELM’S RETURN. 


Wien Wilhelm left his native place, 
With sad and oft-reverted face, 

Ile said, to scenes through tears dim seen, 
«¢ [ go — the sea must flow between.” 


Of England had he heard the fame ; 
Wealth had he seen from thence that came, 
By an ingenious kinsman won : 

And thus that alien thirst begun. 


Thence from those haunts beloved so well, 
Full forty years did Wilhelm dwell ; 

And every day, through all that space, 
Ilis heart was in his native place. 


Through all that weary lapse of years 
Ile saw his mother’s parting tears ; 
The very dress — the look she wore, 
Sad, standing at their cottage-door. 


Whate’er he knew from earliest youth, 


And traced with more of love than truth, 
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As in a map, within his mind, 
Was pictured all he left behind. 


Oft Wilhelm, with confirming hand, 
Said, “I will see my native land!” 
A thousand times he fixed the day: 
That came — but came to pass away. 


Gold on him grew; and habits, long 
Good subjects, grew to tyrants strong ; 
And cares, from which he could not fly ; 
And added, too, love’s stronger tie. 


Yet now, at length, disclosed through trees, 
Wilhelm the one loved village sees : 

What he had left with tear-wet checks, 

In that dear fatherland, he seeks. 


IIe knows not all is overcharged, 

Through absence and grown mind enlarged ; 
That fancy warms the sterile, cold, 

And love has touched them into gold. 


Wondering, he cries, “ And can it be 
The selfsame village that I see? 

These houses small, and dingy gray — 
And their old inmates, where are they ¢” 


The gravest of assured replies, 

The new churchyard then met his eyes: 

* Our garden-croft— strange !"" Wilhelm said, 
‘* Become the haven of the dead ! 


That dearest plot, our garden-croft, 

A grave-yard ! where we played so oft !” 
’Twas stranger still when Wilhelm found 
Those playmates slumbering in that ground. 


He raised himself — there seemed to lie 
A weight upon him from the sky : 
Backward he tossed his temples bare, 
More free to breathe the oppressive air. 


To church with gathering groups he went, 
To see the dead’s best monument ; 

To trace in every living face 

Memorials of the parent race. 


There, of the many, very few 

By such resemblance faint he knew ; 
Whilst all the elder race were gone, 

And of his own—survived but one. 


Strange light on Wilhelm fell. He said, 
“ T might be come back from the dead : 
Thus Age breathes on, with casual breath, 
To learn—how merciful is Death ! 


England ! adopted land! dear bourne! 
To thee thy alien must return ; 

‘Lhe dead died not alone--I crave 
Thy succour from this general grave,” 
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Ar the Lazaretto of Genoa, by good 
fortune, | met with a German who was 
travelling to the Vatican, in search of 
Palimpsests. He was scarcely thirty, 
though he might have passed for ten 
years older, as is often observed to be 
the case with those who have devoted 
much of their time to intense study. 
Ilis shoujders inclined forward, and 
his light, flaxen hair hung much below 
his travelling cap. In his eye there 
were a wildness, and a glassiness, that 
bespoke, if not alienation of mind, at 
least eccentricity. 

During our captivity in quarantine, 
we endeavoured to kill time by relating 
our several adventures ; and, one even- 
ing, the German, having been called 
upon to continue our soirées, looked 
round for a while, as though he were 
waiting for the dictation of some fa- 
miliar spirit—some monitor, like a 
second Socrates; and, with a voice not 
unresembling a cracked instrument, 
without preface, in his own idiomatic 
language, which I will endeavour to 
translate, thus commenced :— 

I came into the world on the same 
day as Hoffman’s celebrated cat Miirr, 
—ay, not only on the same day, but 
the same hour of the day, if the obste- 
trix kept a good reckoning. You may 
smile, gentlemen; but did not one of 
your poets boast that he was born on 
the anniversary of another great poet. 
C'est une autre affaire, perhaps you 
will say. But a cat’s birth, what can 
that have to do with yours? Don’t be 
impatient—much ; for it was to this for- 
tunate coincidence, to the circumstance 
of my mother’s presenting Miirr, when 
a kitten, to Hoffman —a gift for which 
he was ever grateful—that I became 
acquainted with that poet, painter, 
classic, musician, novelist—that bel 
esprit, the pride of Germany. 

* Love me, love my cat,” is an old 
adage. My affection for Miirr begat a 
return of it in his master; and it was 
for the amusement of my childhood 
that he wrote Little Zachary. 

Who does not remember Miirr!— 
that back which outvied the enamel of 
the tortoise in the brilliancy and va- 
riety of its colours,—-that coat, finer 
than ermine,—that voice, whose purr 
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was more melodious than the whispered 
voice of lovers,—and then, his eye, 
there was something in it not feline, 
nor human, nor divine; but enough 
has been said to shew that he was no 
ordinary maton, or, as your Shake- 
speare has it, jibe cat. 1 will now let 
you into a secret [said the narrator, in 
a mysterious whisper]. Miirr was 
strongly suspected of being more than 
a familiar—an emanation, an incarna- 
tion, of one to whom Loffman, like 
Calcott, was so much indebted,—it be- 
ing toa certain dictation that he owed 
so many of his nocturnal and diabolical 
tales, and, among the rest, that marvel 
of his genius, the Pot of Gold. I 
wish to shew you, gentlemen, what 
gave the bent and impulse to my 
genius, and how seemingly insignifi- 
cant causes are the parents of the great 
events of our lives. But Miirr paid 
the debt of nature, and Hoffman* never 
recovered his loss. 

At twelve years of age I was sent to 
the university of Leipsic, and at fif- 
teen was thoroughly master of the dead 
languages ; but my favourite author 
was Apuleius, the most romantic of all 
the ancient writers ; and I had got al- 
most by heart the first book of the 
Golden Ass, fully believing in all the 
wild traditions, the fantastic fables, and 
visions that it embodied. I thus early 
divided the life of man into two sets of 
sensation, but not of equal value in my 
eyes—a waking sleep, and a sleeping 
sleep ; for it seemed to me, that no one 
could dispute the superior advantages 
of the latter in perceiving the only 
world that is worth perceiving —the 
imaginary one. But more on this sub- 
ject hereafter. I only mention it en 
passant, to shew that natural philosophy 
was the great object of my pursuit; 
and it must be confessed that my tutor 
—for I had a private one, and seldom 
attended the public lectures — was ad- 
mirably qualified to direct this branch 
of my studies. How he had acquired 
all his learning was a mystery; for he 
never read, and yet had hardly, to all 
appearance, passed his twenty-fifth 
year. Where he had been educated, 
or from what country he came, was 
equally unknown,—for he spoke all 
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coudole with him most pathetically on the death of his favourite.—O. Y. 
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languages with equal fluency. As 
Goethe says of the mere kats, “ Even 
with those littke people one would not 
wish to be alone.” Thus he was a 
man in whose company I never felt 
quite at ease, and yet was attracted to 
him by a kind of resistless impetus. 
Though his features were good, his 
face was a continual mask ; his eyes, 
dark and lustrous, had in them an ex- 
traordinary and supernatural power of 
inquisition. There was an expression 
in his countenance the most gloomy, a 
desolateness the most revolting; the 
depravity of human nature seemed to 
him a delight. Lle was never known 
to laugh but at what would have moved 
others to tears. Though he watched 
over me as if his own life depended 
on mine, there was hardly a drunken 
orgy, or a duel, its natural conse- 
quence (for you know such take place 
daily at our universities), that Starn- 
stein— for that was his name—was 
not the exciting cause. You saw me 
look round just now. I often fancy 
him at my elbow; and thought, since 
I began talking of him, that he whis- 
pered in my ear. 

Being destined for a physician, I re- 
paired, after taking my degree, to Paris, 
for the purpose of attending the ana- 
tomical school. There, however, the 
only dissections in which I took an in- 
terest were those of the brain, which 
opened to me a new world of specula- 
tions,— one of which was, that all our 
sentiments are nothing more than a 
subtle kind of mind, and that mind it- 
self is only a modification of matter. I 
now set no bounds to the power wf 
Mater Ia, and soon attributed to her 
all creation ; being much assisted in 
coming to this conclusion by Buffon 
and Cuvier. Their researches, particu- 
larly those of the latter great naturalist, 
proved to my satisfaction that there was 
a period when this planet was inhabited 
by a nameless progeny of monstrous 
forms, engendered by a peculiar state 
of the atmosphere — a dense congrega- 
tion of putrid vapours that brooded 
over chaos; that all this Megatherian 
and Saurian brood, those flying liquids, 
long as the “ mast ofsome high admiral,” 
disappeared at the first ray of light, and 
gave place to a new and better order of 
existences ; but as inferior to man, or 
the present race of the inhabitants of 
our globe, as man is to the ape—him- 


* Translation from Vida’s Scacchia Macchia, 
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self the original of our species; as La 
Croix, in his scale of created beings, 
has proved to demonstration. But 
I was the first to discern that chrystals 
are to be produced by the galvanic 
battery, and animal life from acids ; to 
detect in paste, by means of the solar 
microscope, thousands of vermicular 
creatures, which could not have arisen 
from the accidental depositions of ova, 
— this genus being, like that of eels, 
viviporous. I will describe to you 
one of my experiments. I got some 
volcanic dust from Etna, which I im- 
pasted with muriatic acid, and after a 
time distinguished, though inaudible 
save with an ear trumpet—or thought I 


could distinguish—a hwn, like that of 


fermentation. What was my delight 
to find that there was vitality in the 
mass — that these atoms daily grew in 
size! They were of the bug species ; 
not unresembling what the French call 
a punaise. Their kinds were two; the 
larger soon began to devour the smaller, 
till they were completely destroyed ; and 
in their voracity the survivors preyed 
on each other; so that at last only one, 
the great conqueror, was left,—and he, 
I speak it to my infinite regret, was 
crushed in handling— so crushed, that 
scarcely any thing but slime, not of the 
most agreeable odour, was left upon 
my fingers. I had promised myself to 
present him to the Luxembourg, for its 
splendid entomological collection. He 
would have been a prize, indeed. 

I now set no limits to nature; put 
implicit faith in the story of Prometheus 
and Pandora— the Thessalian priest- 
esses —the resuscitation of Hippolitus, 
— and fancied I could discover by what 
sorcery it was that Medea, 





“ with magic spell 

And potent charm evoked the shapes of 
hell, 

When at her summons Hecate winged 
her flight, 

And forms of darkness sickening met the 
sight. 

Here lies a fearful work that loathes the 
day, 

To wake new being in the extinguished 
clay. 

They burst the bonds of Nature,—by de- 
: grees “ 
Breathe a false spirit through the frame ; 

it sees 
The wan lips quiver, and erect to view 
It speaks, and draws the vital air anew.”* 
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Fully believing in all this, had I 
known Dupuytren, | should, without 
hesitation, have asked him the same 
question as was put to Sir H. Davy, 
whether he could make a man? 

This is a long preface, but it is not 
foreign to my purpose. 

I pass over several years of my life, 
aud find myself, in the summer of 
18—,at Manheim. Itis a curious old 
town ; but I shall not stop to describe 
it. There it was that I first met with a 
German translation of that very in- 
genious history of Frankenstein. Such 
was my predisposition to a belief in 
what might have seemed to others pro- 
digious, that I read it without a ques- 
tion or suspicion of its being a fiction. 
The part, however, that most interested 
me was the creation; the scene that 
riveted me most, the creaticn scene. 
One vight I had the passage open in 
my hand, when who should walk into 
the room, arm-in-arm, but my old 
tutor and that anatomical man—that 
identical phantasmagoric hero. Starn- 
stein, after having posted him against 
the oak panelling, turned towards me 
with one of his old Sardonic grins, 
pointed to his protégé, and slipped off 
before I could have detained him, had 
I been so inclined, which, to tell you 
the truth, I was not. I had never seen 
him since | left college ; but wished to 
renew his acquaintance, and sometimes 
doubt whether it was not his appari- 
tion. But not so the other. He was 
too palpable to view, and without any 
mistake. Thus he was standing in 
propria persona —the human mouster 
— the restored ruin—the living phan- 
tom—the creature without a name. I 
put my hand before my eyes more than 
once, to convince myself that it was 
only a vision such as a feverish imagin- 
ation conjured up. No rattle-suake 
could have more fascinated its victim. 
Yes, there he stood in all his horrible 
disproportion. His back, as T said, 
was against the oak wainscot, and his 
face turned towards me. 

Every one knows the effect produced 
at Guy’s Hospital on the medical stu- 
dents, when the corpse of a criminal, 
under the effect of a powerful galvanic 
battery, opened its eyes, made one step 
from the table against which he was 
placed, erect, and stiff, and fell among 
them. Such was the feeling I ex- 
perienced, lest he should advance. 
Horrible sensations for a time came 
over me ; there was a lurid glare on all 
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the objects in the room; every thing 
took, or seemed to take, forms the most 
fantastic, and to bear some mysterious 
relation to the strange being before me. 
But by degrees I became familiarised 
with his person, and at length thought 
I should not dislike his company; | 
therefore took up the lamp, which was 
one of that classical construction com- 
mon in Italy, with three depending 
wicks, and with measured and stealthy 
steps began to approach my visitor. 
But this rashness had nearly proved 
fatal; for that which had given him 
life had well nigh caused my death: 
so powerful was the galvanism with 
which he had been charged, that the 
shock struck me to the ground likea 
forked flash of lightning. How long I 
lay I know not; but, on recovering, 
had learned sufficient prudence to keep 
a respectful distance from my unin- 
vited guest. ‘There he was in the self- 
same state. I now examined him 
steadily ; but, instead of his being 
gifted with the faculties assigned to 
him by the fair authoress, I found he 
had only a talismanic existence—was a 
mere automaton —a machine —a plant 
without the faculty of motion. His 
eyes—those yellow eyes so graphically 
depicted — rolled pendulously in their 
sunken sockets with a clicking sound 
not unresembling that ofa clock ; there 
was a mechanical trepidation of all his 
fibres ; his nerves quivered, but not 
with sensibility, and his whole frame 
had a convulsive motion ; whilst his 
head moved from left to right and right 
to left, like that ofa Chinese mandarin. 
As I gazed and gazed on the image be- 
fore me, I insensibly took a greater in- 
terest in the bipes implumis, the best 
definition ever given of the genus homo. 
I pitied him, and said to myself, 1 will 
be a new Frankenstein, and a greater. 
Like Prospero, I will have my Ariel. 
I will have my Paradox, as Rousseau 
had his Paradox: the Paradox of Jean 
Jacques was the hate of all mankind ; 
mine shall be its admiration, envy, and 
despair. Frankenstein has left his work 
imperfect ; he has resuscitated a corpse : 
I will make him what Thyestes was. 
Yes, I will give him a mind—a wind ; 
yes, with a frantic joy I shouted, till 
the room re-echoed in loud vibrations, 
—] will create a mind for you, and 
such a mind as man, till now, never 
possessed !” But, how to begin ? 
Would Columbus have discovered the 
New World, had he not overcome all 
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the difficulties he had to encounter 
from the elements? The elements ; 
yes, | had to contend,with elements 
also. But, how to bring them into 
subjection was a question might well 
give me pause. Such an undertaking, 
till within the last twenty years, would 
have seemed preposterous and absurd. 
Lut, what were all the physicians and 
metaphysicians of old compared to the 
philosophers of the new school? There 
are only two sciences worth cultivating 
—phrenology and animal magnetism ; 
and it was by their means that I hoped 
to accomplish the great arcanum. 

All who know any thing of cranio- 
logy must be aware that genius, so er- 
roneously defined by Buffon as the 
product of study and perseverance, de- 
pends on organisation, and organisation 
only—on the elevation and depression 
of certain bosses in the cerebrum. The 
cerebellum is another affair. Out upon 
it! and, were it not for the continuation 
of the species, perhaps we should be 
infinitely more perfect without it ; but, 
at all events, in this case, it was not 
my intention to meddle with the cere- 
bellum. Well! with toil of mind that 
strengthens with its own fatigue, I 
made a discovery which, alone, in any 
other planet, would have immortalised 
me. I found out what neither Gall 
nor Spurzheim eversdreamed of; I 
learned intuitively, or, rather, by that 
sense through which we see things 
more real than the dull dross visions to 
itself in its blind misimaginings,— I 
need not name animal magnetism. I 
perceived, I say, that every one of those 
compartments, as laid down in the 
most approved charts of the head, con- 
tains a certain gas, though it has, like 
the nervous fluid circulating in that 
curious network of the frame, hitherto 
escaped analysis or detection. To this 
gas | have given the appellation of the 
cerebral afflatus, and now felt satisfied 
that the protuberances, or subsidations 
of the cranium, which have been usu- 
ally attributed to the convolutions of 
the nerves, called brains, is derived 
from the action of this mental air pent 
up in its cells, each in its own /Eolian 
cave. Newton, when the laws of gra- 
vitation flashed upon his mind by the 
apple hitting the boss of mathematics, 
never experienced the proud gratifica- 
tion this sublime discovery gave me. 
Evenxe, L exclaimed, and proceeded 
forthwith to make my preparations. 

Ulysses, as all know, carried about 
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with him the winds in bladders —a 
contrivance clever enough before the 
invention of glass; and the Usula of 
Don Cleophas bottled the lame devil 
Asmodeus. 

These hints were not lost upon me. 
I set, therefore, my mechanical genius 
to work, and fabricated a number of 
tubes, composed of a mixture of divers 
metals, such as went to the formation 
of Perkins’s Tractors. These tubes had, 
at one end, tunnels; and to the other 
I attached phials, in the shape of balls 
communicating with them, and so con- 
trived as to open and shut by means 
of screws, or vices, similar to those 
now used in the air-cushions; so that 
the fluid of which I was in search, 
once risen (as it is in the nature ofall 
gases to do) to the top, might be there 
imprisoned, and, once hermetically 
closed, could only escape at my op- 
tion. These tubes were all of one 
size; but not so the globes, which I 
blew of a vast thickness, lest it should 
happen that the expansion of the con- 
fined air might endanger the security 
of my retorts, which, like steam-engines, 
did not admit of safety-valves. 

Thus admirably provided, I locked 
up my treasure, as carefully as a miser 
does his gold, and issued, like a new 
Captain Cook, on a voyage of disco- 
very much more interesting and im- 
portant than the great navigator’s. 

The author of that night-mare— that 
poem, which, like the kaleidoscope, 
takes, at every turn of the page, fresh 
shapes (a puzzle to his commentators), 
and that makes wise men stare and 
sets fools blundering — Faust, was then 
at Weimar. Easily accessible to a 
man of genius like myself, and igno- 
rant of my motives (which, if he had 
known, his familiar would doubtless 
have befriended me), Goethe was easily 
persuaded to submit himself to my 
manipulation. No patient I ever had 
was easiet brought en rapport. From 
him it was that I sought to extract 
Imagination ; and I reconciled myself 
to the theft, knowing that, however 
much I might appropriate to myself 
for the use of my protégé, Goethe 
might well spare it. Nor would it be 
long missed, considering that the work- 
ing of his fertile brain would soon ge- 
nerate fresh gas to supply the vacuum. 
So abundant was the stream, or steam, 
that flowed from my fingers’ ends, and 
thence conducted by my thumb into 
the tube, that my largest globe was, at 
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the first sitting, almost filled to explo- 
sion, and as soon unescapeably sealed. 

Delighted with the success of my 
first experiment, I now deliberated 
which of my compatriots I should next 
put in requisition. Unhappily, Kant, 
that mighty mystic! was gone to the 
land of shadows— himself a shade; 
but he had bequeathed his spirit to a 
worthy disciple, who, to the uninitiated, 
lectures in an unknown tongue. I 
allude to Sheeling. 

Transcendentalism, owing to the ha- 
bitude of my own organs, has always 
been to me a wonder and a mystery ; 
but I was determined that it should 
not be so to my adopted son. The 
gascous effluvium which I drew from 
the professor was of so extra-subtle 
and super-volatile a nature, that it was 
long before I could satisfy myself that 
I had obtained a guantum sufficit in 
ullo vehiculo, as the physicians say ; 
but, by dint of pressure with my finger- 
pump, in a happy moment I heard a 
slight crackling, like that of confined 
air ina bottle of , I was about to 
have said champagne, only that its 
quality most resembles that of Eau de 
Seltz. Being now str de mon affaire, 
I would have given worlds for half an 
hour with Swedenbourg, or Madame 
Grizon. As I could not resuscitate 
the dead, I passed in review the living, 
and bethought me of one who had, as 
they, a religion of his own. He was 
[here the narrator turned to me] a 
compatriot of yours. Socrates, ac- 
cording to the comic dramatist, made 
his deities the clouds; and, if his busts 
are to be relied on for accuracy, was 
not deficient in veneration —of a pe- 
culiar kind, certainly, and widely dif- 
fering from that of the sectarians above 
mentioned ; whose coronas —for it is 
there that veneration is properly placed 
— possessed no ordinary protuberances. 

Imperfect, indeed, would the ¢exy 
of my phenomenon have been without 
this great essential ; and, therefore, I 
crossed the Alps, and found Shelley at 
the baths of Lucca. I had always 
conceived his Hermaphrodites in the 
Witch of Atlas as the beau idéal of 
nondescripts, the most perfect of im- 
perfect beings; and, oh! I sighed that 
mine could be like that enchanting 
neutral. The great poet’s animal 
magnetic sensibility is well known, 
and it had been, if possible, increased 
by a late visit to the Prato Fiorito, 
where he had fainted with the excess 
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of sweetness of the jonquils that carpet 
that enamelled mead. He was, at that 
moment, full of the conception of his 
Ode to Intellectual Beauty ; and I ex- 
tracted enough of that particular sort 
of devotion to form a recipe for my 
HOTS 

Passing through Bologna on my re- 
turn, [ tapped the Bibliotecario Mezzo- 
fonti for three hundred and sixty-five 
languages ; which, strange to say, he 
had acquired without stirring out of 
his own library. 

Travelling night and day, behold 
me now, as 


“ T stood tiptoe upon a little hill.” 


That little hill was Primrose Hill. I 
for a moment looked down on the 
mighty Babylon beneath me, and lis- 
tened to the hum of the “ million-peo- 
pled city vast,” itself hidden in a dense 
fog. Out of all the multitude, there 
was only one whom I sought; that 
one, xar’ skoynvy, was Coleridge. I 
found him at no great distance, in his 
own rural retreats of Highgate, and at 
that time taking “ his ease in his inn.” 
No man was more accessible. Talking 
was not the amusement, but the occu- 
pation of his life; and it must be con- 
fessed that he was an adept in the art, 
as should naturally have been a person 
whose tongue was employed for eight- 
een hours out of the twenty-four. For 
the first five of our interview, the clack 
of a water-mill, the wheels of a steam- 
boat, the waves on a sea-shore, were 
poor comparisons to express the volu- 
bility of his organ. That coma, or 
trance, with which I endeavoured to 
inspire him — that sleep of the soul, 
which is the awakening of reason — 
that agent unknown —that attribute 
divine — that double existence — that 
sericea of the nervous system, Som- 
nambulism, into which 1 had hoped 
to throw him, was transferred from the 
operated on to the operator. I called 
to mind the celebrated epigram : 


“ Safe from the syren’s tuneful air 
The sage Ulysses fled ; 
But had that man of prose been there, 
He would have talked him dead.” 


At the same time I must admit, that 
no one ever talked so well. The 
mighty stream, “ without o’erflowing, 
full,” rolled on, and carried all before 
it—even the floodgates ofreason. He 
was the despair of the animal magnetist, 
and I almost began to doubt the effi- 
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cacy, not of the system, but of my own 
powers, when he filled from a quart 
bottle a bumper of his favourite bever- 
age, black-drop; and during its opiate 
influence I felt a vibration of the tube, 
like the string of a harp in concert- 
pitch, thrill through every fibre of my 
frame, to its utmost ramifications. 
“ Jo triumphe !” the victory was com- 
plete. 

I will not enumerate any other author 
whom I laid under contribution in 
different parts of Europe; for, though 
I employed the smallest vehicles in 
my possession, I had great difficulty 
in filling them with original fluids. 

My task being accomplished, there 
is one thing for which I must give 
myself credit —- disinterestedness. I 
disdained to appropriate to myself any 
of the fruits of my labours, trusting to 
my second self having a sufficiency of 
the afflatus for both ; and to his gene- 
rosity, or gratitude, for supplying me, 
at any time, with any superfluity he 
might possess. Besides that, I looked 
upon his head as a sort of imperium in 
imperio —a head within a head, on 
whose resources I might always draw, 
at any time, ad libitum. 

And now, behold me back to Man- 
heim. No miser, gloating over his 
stores —no devotee, the possessor of 
some relic of her patron saint — not 
Psyche herself, with her precious casket, 
felt half the raptures 1 enjoyed as I 
turned the key of my laboratory. 

I found my homuncio (which means, 
I believe, a great ugly fellow, though 
not such did he seem to me) posted 
exactly where I had left him, with the 
sume mechanical clicking of the eyes, 
the same oscillation of the frame. And 
now for my reward. 

One by one did I carefully unvalve 
my phials, and apply the contents to 
the portals of the Beets porticoes 
of my innominato, as the man-fiend 
is called in the Promessi Sposi. Scarce- 
ly had I discharged through the ol- 
factory nerves the subtle fluids, when 
I perceived a strange confusion —a 
chaos like that of the elements pri- 
meval—ensue; and it was easy to 
perceive that the late arrivals were dis- 
satisfied with their new lodging, find- 
ing, doubtless, the apartments not to 
their taste — too spacious, or too con- 
fined for their operations. I was im- 
mediately reminded of Casti’s Caso di 
Coscunza, in which the spirits of the 
hero and heroine—a priest and his 
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housekeeper, removed simultaneously 
from the world — being called back by 
the prayers of the good peasants of 
Estramadura to reanimate their clay, 
by mistake enter the wrong bodies; so 
that the don finds himself no man, 
and the donna no woman: a circum- 
stance of extreme awkwardness, that 
elicited from the witty bard a simile 
which may serve to exemplify the 
bizarre position in which our stronger 
organs found themselves. The trans- 
lation is, I beg to say, by a great hand. 


«« As when a fowler, in the leafy season 
Of June or July—it may be the latter— 
A flight of amorous sparrows, thick as 
bees on 
The housetop, clustering views, and 
by their clatter, 
And twitter, and lascivious ways, has 
reason 
To think his distance sure— Bang! 
At his clatter 
They all fly off at once, and in their terror, 
One gets into another's nest from error.” 


Thus happened it, I should con- 


jecture, with some of the newly im- 


ported and imprisoned spirits in my 
ennominato’s cranium. It was long 
before quiet was established in that 
“dome of thought,” and I waited, in 
an agony of impatience, to see the 
eflect of my operation. 

I observed a picture in one of the 
exhibitions at Paris, of I forget what 
year, the subject of which was Pyg- 
malion and his statue. The artist has 
chosen the moment when the intensity 
of the sculptor’s passion, which is im- 
passable to Love, warmed the marble 
into life. As the Italians said of one 
of their school, the French painter had 
made use of carne macerato instead 
of colour. We might almost see the 
roseate light of life and youth, as through 
an alabaster vase, gradually illuminat- 
ing the perfect form of the nymph- 
alept’s creation; and the creator him- 
self contemplating, with delight and 
wonder, the object of his adoration. 

My feelings were different, though 
not Jess acute. Motionless as the 
sculptor, or almost turned to stone as 
one who had seen Medusa, I stood, 
all eyes and ears intently fixed on my 
phenomenon. I saw the glassy and 


unmeaning glare of his eyes give place 
to the fire of intelligence; the jaun- 
diced, or, rather, livid hue of his cheek, 
disappear, like the gray of the morning 
at the uprising of the sun; and, as his 
lungs became inflated, I could dis- 
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tinctly hear the «@ w—those sounds so 
expressive of inspiration and expiration 
—at measured intervals repeated. I 
now expected that his first impulse 
would be to fall down and worship 
me. But, far from this, what was my 
vexation and disappointment to mark 
the look of unutterable scorn and hate 
with which he regarded me. I think 
I now hear the floor ringing with his 
heavy tread, as he paced it backwards 
and forwards to give circulation to his 
blood, or as though waiting for the 
chaos of his thoughts to be reduced to 
form, ere he attempted to give them 
utterance. At length he found that 
distinguishing characteristic of man 
above all other animals—speech. lis 
voice was hollow, hoarse, and unmo- 
dulated, resembling most a pair of 
asthmatic bellows, or a cracked bas- 
soon, rather than aught human. At 
first, his utterance, like that of a new- 
born babe, consisted of inarticulate 
sounds ; but, after running up and 
down the gamut of the vowels, he put 
together a variety of words, as by way 
of practice, and with a slow and la- 
boured delivery, and a sort of tele- 
graphic gestures, commenced an ha- 
rangue. It was composed of all lan- 
guages, which he called into requisition 
to express more fully his meaning, o- 
no meaning. I have said, that his de- 
livery was at first slow and difficult, 
but as he proceeded his facility of pro- 
nunciation, his volubility, increased. 
From a fountain, a rivulet, a river, he 
poured forth at last a torrent of elo- 
quence, which it was impossible to 
stop, or almost to make intelligible in 
words. His merciless imagination flew 
with the speed of thought from subject 
to subject, from topic to topic, in a 
perpetual flux and reflux. It was a 
labyrinth inextricable — an_ ill-linked 
chain of sentences the most involved, 
parentheses within parentheses—a com- 
plication of images and figures the 
most outré. In short, imagine to your- 
selves the mysticism of Kant, the tran- 
scendental philosophy of Coleridge, the 
metaphysics of Shelley and Goethe, the 
poetry of Lycophron, mingled and mass- 
ed together in one jargon, compounded 
of Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanish, German, and English, not to 
mention tongues known and unknown, 
and you may form some idea of his 
style; but ofhis barbarous pronunciation 
I can give you none: it was worse 
than Mezzafonti’s, C’est beaucoup dire. 
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1 now perceived, to my infinite 
sorrow, that I had done infinite mis- 
chief by this Phrengenesis. Its very 
creation weighed upon me like remorse 
upon the guilty. 1 had now the means 
of knowing that he had nothing to 
know, yet knew nothing. 

Thus it was that 1 found out the 
Theosophs were right in separating en- 
tirely the mind from the soul, in con- 
sidering them diametrically opposite 
relations —as different principles, as 
the physic and the phrenic. And I 
became satisfied that my paradox had 
no soul. What was to be done now? 
Should I leave the work imperfect, 
or endeavour to create one! Was it 
impious? I scarcely dared put the 
question. Was not /Esculapius struck 
dead by the balls of Jove for usurping 
his power? Were I to evoke the 
dead—call up the spirit of Adam him- 
self—could he aid me in the under- 
taking! At which the imagination 
revolted, and shrank back in terror. 
Where lay the scent? Was there any 
tradition on the earth, below the earth, 
or above the earth, of the Psycogenesis ? 
The more I reflected, the more was I 
lost and confounded. Abyssus, Abys- 
sum. In the lowest deep there was 
yet a lower deep of mystery. 

[* Ifad you known,” said one of the 
quarantine party, “the secret of Maitre 
Cornelius, you would have been at no 
loss for a soul.” 

“ Maitre Cornetius! who was he?” 
inquired another; “and what might 
his secret be? It must be worth 
knowing.” 

“You shall hear,” said the first in- 
terlocutor, “though I thought every 
one knew his story.” 

“ Master Cornelius, then, was the 
celebrated violin-maker of Leipsic,— 
so celebrated, that his instruments are 
still in request all over Germany. He 
was one of the richest tradesmeu in 
the town; and not less admirable as a 
musician than a mechanist. 

* But talent always begets fastidi- 
ousness. So with Master Cornelius. 

“ Tt was his fortune, good or bad, to 
become possessed of a real Straduarius 
— possessed of it by mere accident ; for 
it had been sold to him, as often hap- 
pens with a good picture, by one who 
did-not estimate its value. Cornelius, 


who had an exquisite ear for harmony, 
was not long before he discovered the 
prize; and such envy and jealousy 
seized him, that he took a disgust to 
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his own art, to his own violins, and 
exemplified the truth of the line — 


‘ Nil reputans actum, si quid superesset 
agendum.’ 


“ JJe did not cease to make violins, 
it is true; but after he had made and 
tried them by his test, he invariably 
found them wanting, and, one by one, 
mercilessly vented his rage on the work 
of his own hands—-so that it ended in 
his falling into extreme poverty. Nor 
was that all. He would remain, with 
his arms folded @ la Napoleon, for hours 
lost in self-abstraction, till his neigh- 
bours, as they peeped through his shop 
window, would lift up their hands, and 
say, ‘ Poor Master Cornelius!’ They 
thought him crazed ; and, perhaps, in 
the end, you may be induced to think 
so too. The deeper he thought, the 
oftener he touched his Straduarius, so 
much the more was he at a loss to ac- 
count for its marvellous superiority; 
and, like a child with a toy, he at 
length broke it in pieces, thinking 
thereby to discover the mystery. But 
in vain. 

“ One night, in a dream--for, like 
you,” said the interrupter, turning to 
the German, “ he was become a som- 
nambulist— Master Cornelius had a 
revelation, and joy once more revisited 
his heart. Like you, he cried out, 
Evenxa. What its discovery and its 
success were you shall hear. 

‘* He first got the wood of a coffin, 
and out of the case fashioned a violin 
of exactly the same proportions as his 
chef dauvre. Its form was the same 
—its weight tallied to a nicety ; and 
it wanted nothing but the colouring of 
age to have made it an ‘ amabilis error.’ 
Now for the great secret I promised. 

* Tlis wife was at the point of death, 
and Master Cornelius invented an in- 
strument, not unresembling that you 
have described, for the extraction of 
mind, and, horrible to say, conducted 
his better half’s last rattle into the 
violin. 

“A very short time had elapsed, 
when he had an opportunity of trying 
his Cornelius at a concert. He played 
a solo, and brought out such tones, 
so long-drawn, so full of pathos, so 
supernatural, that they resembled more 
the sighs of a soul in agony than aught 
else. He soon found a purchaser, as 
may be supposed. A German prince 
thought it cheap at 30,000 florins. But 
scarcely had Cornelius parted with his 
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wife’s soul, when remorse took pos- 
session of him. The deed without a 
name, which even exceeded in horror 
that which you were contemplating, 
tortured his mind to frenzy. Waking 
or asleep, he continually heard cries 
and groans, which he could not mis- 
take for those of the imprisoned spirit. 
Nor was this effect confined to himself 
alone. All the possessors of this ines- 
timable, yet fatal treasure, were alike 
affected. Yet still it maintained its 
price, though it passed from hand to 
hand in rapid succession. 

* Not to lengthen out this episode, 
Cornelius died in a madhouse: when 
he breathed his last, his wife’s soul 
escaped from its captivity, and rejoined 
the manufacturer’s. But the violin then 
became only a common Cornelius. I 
am told it is now in one of the museums 
of Germany, a memorable record of the 
impiety, the wicked ingenuity of human 
art.” | 

I was perfectly acquainted, [resumed 
the New Frankenstein, after the stranger 
had ceased, | with Master Cornelius’s in- 
vention, and might have tried it, if I 
could have got a subject, or such a one, 
rather, as satisfied me, or had I been 
an imitator; but I have always dis- 
dained to copy from others, and in this 
case was determined that my paradox 
should be an original. 

I was about to abandon the task as 
hopeless, when I remembered the great 
maxim and axiom of the animal mag- 
netists, that nothing is impossible to 
faith. But was it an act of volition ? 
Could we command it? Could we 
inspire ourselves with that waking sleep 
—master our own senses, So as to pro- 
duce such a somaambulism. 

Imagine yourself to have lost your 
way, benighted amid some inhospitable 
desert, some savage range of Alpine 
solitudes— far from a path, as you 
suppose, or the abode of man; and 
when you are about to lay yourself 
down and die, in your despair, hear 
all at once the bark of a house-dog, 
and see the light streaming from the 
window of a cottage; and, when you 
enter, find a cheerful fire blazing in 
the hearth, and a young girl, beautiful 
as the houris, who welcomes you with 
a voice tremulous with delight, and 
presents to your parched lips an exe 
quisite and life-giving cordial. 

Thus was it with me, when a scroll 
of vellum slowly unrolled itself. It 
was a palimpsest. The writing—the 
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work of some falsely pious monk — 
that supplied the place of the original 
MSS., gradually became obliterated, 
and shewed beneath some characters, 
dim and indistinct, in a language long 
lost. It had been one of the hermetic 
books escaped from the burning of the 
Alexandrian Library, and once be- 
longed to that of Ragusa, the last 
temple of the Greek and Roman muses, 
when Urban Appendini and Sorgo were 
stars in its brilliant constellation of ta- 
lent. Oh, the marvellous power of 
somnambulism! that imparts wisdom 
to brutes, and furnishes a clue to all 
sciences and tongues. It was by its 
mysterious power that my eyes were 
opened —the film removed from them 
—that I could decipher in the pic- 
tured language, above the rest, these 
words, Thebes Adamite King. Then 
came a sarcophagus, in which was 
traced in blood the mystical triangle, 
enclosed within a circle, the sacred 
emblem and diagram of the Magi and 
Brahmans. 

Yes, said I, it was in Osiris that the 
Egyptians supposed to reside all living 
beings, the genii and the souls of men. 
To Egypt, then !—there to unravel the 
mystery. 

With my double, my second self, 
behoid me journeying to Alexandria. 
We ascended the sacred stream of the 
Nile, and found ourselves among the 
ruins of ancient Thebes. My first visit 
was to the cavern in which Belzoni 
had abode for long twelve months. I 
instinctively knew that it was only the 
entrance to the Memphis of that once 
mighty city. 

My revelation was not a false one. 
At the further extremity of the tomb, 
I discovered, hollowed out of the rock, 
a subterranean passage, that seemed to 
descend into the very bowels of the 
earth. With a delight unutterable, I 
led the way down the perpendicular 
stairs, till we came to a lofty door, the 
entrance to the Necropolis. On each 
side of this door crouched two colossal 
sphynxes, as though they were the 
guardians of the place. 

No human foot had for three thousand 
years profaned the sanctity of that City 
of the Dead, into which our venturous 
steps were treading. 

The winding passage widened as we 
advanced, when, on a sudden, a light 
burst on my eyes that dimmed the 
glare of our torches. It proceeded 
from myriads of Naphtha Jamps, held 
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by gigantic figures, part man part beast, 
in combinations strange as that of the 
snake-man in the Inferno, in whom it 
was impossible to distinguish where the 
man began and the reptile ended. 

These forms were sculptured out of 
the solid granite, of an alabaster white- 
ness ; and in long perspective revealed, 
branching in different directions, vast 
streets, that seemed interminable. They 
were like some work of the Cimmerians, 
and lofty as the cavern of Pausilippo ; 
and on each side were ranged sarco- 
phagi innumerable, some of marble of 
a dazzling lustre, inlaid with gems, 
and in workmanship so exquisite, that 
the hieroglyphical pictures seemed as 
composed of a single piece. The 
mosaic on the tomb of the Tajh Mehul 
at Agra was coarse in comparison. 
Others were of sandal-wood and ebony, 
and covered with paintings, as vivid in 
colour as though they had been only 
finished a single day. The epicurean, 
when the mysteries were revealed to 
him— Vathek, in the caves of Dom- 
damuel, can alone give an idea of the 
sensations that marvellous spectacle, 
that silence which made itself to be 
felt, excited. 

With an indefinable terror, that even 
stilled the eternal “ babel” of my Ca- 
libau, we continued to pace those Hades, 
popular with the dead; and as the 
azure light flickered and quivered, like 
serpents’ tongues, from the lamps of 
the colossi, my imagination gifted the 
vapours with shapes all differing from 
each other, floating light as the atoms 
in the sunbeams along the walls, even 
to the lofty roof. 

And now, afar off, murmurs were 
heard. Was it the many voices of the 
dead? It became more distinct. ’Tis 
the Nile rushing above our heads, 
swollen with the Abyssinian rains. 
Still we passed on, till its echoes died 
away in distant music among the cata- 
combs. 

Should we sink to rest among these 
labyrinthian cells, stifled in that dust 
of centuries, which rose from our feet 
in volumes—such were some of the 
reflections that began to suggest them- 
selves, when I was attracted by an 
illumination, rendered more brilliant 
than the rest by the impenetrable depth 
of pitchy darkness of a cavern at its 
back. This galaxy of light proceeded 
from lamps held by twelve figures of 
the natural size, so admirable as a work 
of art, that they might have been sup-~ 
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posed from the chisel of Phydias or 
Praxiteles ; and, on seeing them, I no 
longer wondered at the perfection of 
the /Egean marbles. They were grouped 
round a sarcophagus of Egyptian ala- 
baster, which they supported with their 
hands and arms. So easy and graceful 
was their attitude, as of persons walking 
—forthe sculptor had almost given them 
motion—-that I fancied them advancing 
towards me, and stepped aside in order 
to let them pass. This was my first 
impulse. Was this the sarcophagus of 
the mysterious scroll? Did it contain 
the sacred emblems? My heart beat 
audibly with hope. I approached, and 
leaned over the shoulder of one of the 
bearers. Yes!—it was there!—the 
sacred diagram !—that most perfect 
of figures enclosed in its mystic circle! 
— there, as I had seen it in my trance! 
The rubies of which the triangle were 
composed threw on the face of the cen- 
tral statue a sanguine hue, that gave 
him the appearance of life ; and as it 
played lambently on his features, I 
gazed on them, till I almost spoke to 
him. 

And now for the great arcanum ! 
With hands trembling at the sacrilege 
I was about to commit, I proceeded 
to lift off the lid of the sarcophagus. 
It yielded--slowly yielded --lost its 
equilibrium, and fell with a heavy 
crash on the floor. The sound was 
like that of thunder, and_ vibrated 
through the pitchy cavern in long 
echoes, which, from their repetition, 
proved it to be of vast extent—perhaps 
the hades of the Egyptians. 

There lay the undecaying corpse of 
the Adamite king, enwrapt all save 
the face, in the winding sheet of death. 
Like to life he was—the hues of life 
were yet upon his cheek—his eyes 
were open, and glared on me with 
more than mortal lustre; and, lit by 
that reflection, made more wan his lips, 
that moved and quivered, as though he 
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was only waiting for me to address him, 
ere he replied in answer to my ques- 
tions. 

At that awful moment, the whole 
Necropolis rocked and shook, as though 
rent by an earthquake ; and there ap- 
peared to rise on all sides, out of the 
ground, a multitude of hideous fiends, 
vibrating in their hands torches, from 
which the ruddy fire flew off in flakes. 
They came in crowds that seemed to 
thicken as they approached, and join- 
ing in one chorus. The words were 
these :— 


“ Papai Satan, Papai Satan, Aleppe !”’ 


At that moment all the tombs opened 
with one accord, and the dead that had 
slept for ages rose slowly out of them 
in their shrouds, pressing forward in 
throngs from the depths of the streets 
that branched out on every side. They 
advanced as to a festival ; and the light 
from their eyes was like that of a dis- 
tant world, whose ashes are burning 
after it is extinct. 

As they came near, I felt a sort of 
numbing iciness emanate from their 
bodies, the poisonous effluvia of the 
grave, penetrating to my marrow like 
a thousand points of steel. Yet did 
my heart beat wildly, panting to re- 
spire the atmosphere of life, struggling 
between life and death, suffocated 
amid that dust of millennia, the flame 
of torches, the damp of the catacombs. 
And imagine to yourself, added to all 
this, the daemons of the night howling, 
roaring in my stunned ears all one 
chorus—those discordant and myste- 
rious words of invocation : 


‘* Papai Satan, Papai Satan, Aleppe !” 


Then, too, the earth seemed to open 
beneath my feet, and a red spiral flame 
issued forth, which by degrees assumed 
a form, a shape. It was, yet it was not, 
my old tutor. Then I awoke, and found 
it Was —A DREAM. 
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LORD TEIGNMOUTII’S SKETCHES OF THE COASTS AND ISLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND.* 


Our readers may be certain that im- 
partiality alone guides our pen, when 
we inform them that most devoutly did 
we desire the success of the Conserva- 
tive candidate for Marylebone, feeling 
much identity of sentiment subsisting 
between his lordship and ourselves ; aud 
to prove this, as soon as the Whigs are 
blown out, and the next election comes 
round, we promise ourauthora plumper. 
This is demonstrative of our attachment 
and kindly feeling to the noble author 
and candidate, and must serve to do 
away with any unfavourable impres- 
sions which our free censures of some 
of the contents of these two respectable 
volumes may be tortured to produce. 
We like the candidate for Marylebone ; 
we do not so much admire the author 
of the Sketches of Scotland and the Isle 
of Man. We would much rather give 
his lordship a vote in the former capa- 
city than some thirty shillings in the 
latter. Ten thousand times rather 
would we listen to Lord Teignmouth 
pleading the cause of the church and 
Conservatism on the floor of St. Ste- 
phen’s than printing the two portly vo- 
lumes on our table. But the noble 
writer did not consult our judgment 
when he resolved to appear in print; 
and we do not intend to ascertain his 
views in regard to the expression we 
feel called on to present of his labours. 

What is the use of writing sketches 
of a country so well known as Scot- 
land? There are statistical accounts 
of every parish, geological descrip- 
tions of every stratum, and rajlroads 
and steam-boats carrying their thou- 
sands to it every day; and over the 
whole “land of mountain and of 
flood” the great wizard of the north 
has cast the enchantment of his genius. 
Before the rebellion of 1745, the 
Sketches would have been very ser- 
viceable ; but in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, for one to sit down 
and write a brace of octavos descrip- 
tive of Scotland, is about as sensible as 
many other things done in this enlight- 
ened era. We should infer from the 
book that the author had spent the 
period of his life prior to his raid into 
Scotland in some cloistered cell, and 
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that after this memorable invasion he 
sat down and wrote what he thought 
was one series of original discoveries. 
We mean, here, now that railroads are 
appearing on every part of the empire, 
to enter our most deliberate protest 
against these locomotive descriptionists, 
steam sketches, and thirty mile an hour 
travelling penmen. The country will 
overflow with such productions; Cock- 
neys, conversant with nothing beyond 
the arcana of Cockaigne, will be off at 
six o’clock in the morning by the Bir- 
mingham train, and back to breakfast 
at eight; and before another sunrise an 
advertisement will be out, announcing 
a volume of sketches of Watford, Tring, 
and Hemel Hempstead, with reflections 
on the moral and geographical condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of the hitherto ¢er- 
ra incognita of Hertfordshire. Were this 
all, it would be tolerable; but corre- 
spondent after correspondent, reader af- 
ter reader, public after public, knock us 
up at all hours, to induce us to admi- 
nister the properchastisement becoming 
the occasion: and the authors, laden 
with the perfumes of Bermondsey, are 
at our doors with chattering teeth and 
freezing anxieties, entreating a nod in 
our transit. Some arrangement must 
be made by ourselves and the Quar- 
terly to put a stop to the mania,— 
warning publishers, by the fears of our 
disapprobation, to take no part in 
ushering into publicity such articles. 
In the mean time, we proceed to do 
the more painful part of our duty, by 
making an example of the two volumes 
of blunders on our table. Had our 
author condensed his mistakes into a 
sixpenny pamphlet, we should summa- 
rily have discussed them in a batch ; 
but as they stand little short of nine 
hundred pages—that is, nearly sixty 
sheets— we feel it necessary to give, 
with our usual courtesy, a space some- 
what in the ratio of the work. 

The following discoveries of our au- 
thor are important: — In 1783, coaches 
and chaises were constructed as ele- 
gantly in Edinburgh as any where in 
Europe; and, it may be added,” says 
ourauthor, with great gravity, “‘ stronger, 
and cheaper. In 1783, perfumers had 














splendid shops in every principal street : 
some of them advertised the keeping 
of bears, to kill occasionally, for greas- 
ing ladies’ and gentlemen’s hair, as su- 
perior to any other animal fat.” And, 
to wind up the favourable impressions 
of our author, he says : 


«* Without anticipating the realisation 
of the romantic or political fictions of 
Miss Martineau, or Mr. Macaulay,— 
without unroosting the gulls of Gare- 
loch, aud peopling (our author beginneth 
to be poetical) its lonely rocks with 
amorous swains, with geese, and even 
with swine, or imagining the rise of a 
new Liverpool or northern hive of ten- 
pounders in the Hebrides, we may 
hazard the assertion (a very dreadful 
hazard), that the improvement of Scot- 
land may long continue to be progress- 
ive.” 


These are a solitary sample of many 
of the discoveries recorded in these 
volumes, and announced with all the 
importance of being the fruits of extra- 
ordinary research. Were all the state- 
ments, however, as accurate as these, 
doubtless, are, we should not object 
to the mode in which the writer con- 
veys them; but, with no extravagant 
partialities to Scotland ourselves, and 
with some little intimacy with its his- 
tory, statistics, and peculiarities, we 
are forced to say, that our author does 
not always distribute even-handed jus- 
tice. We have discovered, in the 
course of our perusal of this work, 
the following, among many other, 
mistatements, unintentional, we trust, 
on the author's part. At page 29, 
Lord Teignmouth informs us that 
many of the young men who matricu- 
late at the Scottish colleges obtain, not 
unfrequently, all their classic know- 
ledge at the parochial schools, which is 
any thing but correct, as the well- 
known existence of a class composed 
of what are called extranei in the gram- 
mar schools connected with the more 
northern universities testifies. At page 
47, he says, “ The clergy in the High- 
lands are obliged, by an act of the 
General Assembly, to preach an Eng- 
lish sermon on every Sabbath, should 
there be but one hearer incapable of 
understanding Gaelic,”—a sentence 
containing two or three blunders con- 
centrated in its construction. At page 
48, “ The oftice and designation of 
curate is offensive to the Scottish 
church ; no assistant is allowed to a 
minister, except in case of incapacity or 
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disease.” And again, “ When the ex- 
tent ofa parish requires more than one 
pastor, a portion of it is detached, 
and confided to the care of a mission- 
ary, who is wholly independent of the 
parochial minister.” These two state- 
ments are simply fudge. At page 54, 
we are informed, “ But we had no 
music for the entertainment of our pur- 
suers, the seals, but that of a rifle.” 
Odd music, to be sure. At page 124, 
we have, “ The reasons usually assigned 
for the infrequency of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper, is the great ex- 
pense which the entertainment inci- 
dental to it occasions to the minister.” 
When the reader is informed that the 
expense does not devolve on the minis- 
ter, he will appreciate the force of this 
reason. Our author concurs with a Ro- 
man Catholic gentleman, p. 58, in 
abusing the memory of Knox, on ac- 
count of his rash, harrying propensi- 
ties. 


“It is impossible,” says Lord Teign- 
mouth, ‘“‘toexempt this uncompromising 
reformer from his share of the eternal 
blame which belongs to those sacrilegious 
proceedings, inasmuch as he daily per- 
ceived the invariable effect of his de- 
nunciations in a country at that time 
without a government capable of repress- 
ing them. Nor have the citizens of 
Glasgow contributed to rescue his me- 
mory from reproach, by placing his 
statue, erected in that city, on « lofty 
eminence in the neighbourhood of the 
cathedral, from which he seems to look 
grimly down on the venerable pile as 
on the Agag which the wrath of his fol- 
lowers had spared.” 


We are not the adinirers of the man- 
ner in which the Scottish reformation 
was conducted ; nor do we hesitate to 
sympathise with thousands in their re- 
gret that the noblest cathedrals of Scot- 
land should now be heaps of ruins. 
But we must express our dissent from 
the oft-repeated statement of Lord 
Teignmouth, and the popular impres- 
sion of many who have not read au- 
thentic accounts of the proceedings of 
the Scotch reformers, that Knox was 
the chief instigator of the outrages of 
that troublous era. Knox, in fact, 
stern and strange as he was to sofier 
feelings, dissuaded, with all the elo- 
quence he was capable of, from injur- 
ing the cathedrals, and advocated the 
demolition of the convents and _ reli- 
gious houses exclusively. It was the 
motto of his banner, that places dese- 
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crated by superstition were again con- 
crated by truth. Baillie, in his answer 
to Bishop Maxwell, writes, ‘* What 
you speak of Mr. Knox preaching for 
the pulling down of churches is like 
the rest of your lies. I have not heard 
that in all our land above three or four 
churches were cast down.” To confirm 
Baillie’s vindication of the conduct of 
Knox and the reformers generally, we 
have to adduce a very remarkable do- 
cument issued by Lord James Stewart, 
containing the authority for purifying 
the cathedral of Dunkeld, which will 
serve as a specimen of the commissions 
issued on this subject. 


‘*To our traist friendis, the lairdis of 
Amtelly and Kinvard. 

“ Traist friendis, after maist hearty 
commendacion, we pray you fail not to 
pass incontinent to the kyrk of Dunkeld, 
and tak down the haill images thereof, 
and bring forth to the kirkzard, and burn 
them openly. And sic like cast down 
the altaris, and purge the kirk of all kynd 
of monuments of idolatrye. And this 
ze faill not to do, as ze will do us singu- 
lar empleseur ; and so committis you to 
the protection of God. From Edinburgh, 
the 12th August, 1560. 

(Signed) Ar. Ercrtu, 
« James Stewart, 
* Ruvuven. 

“ Fail not, but that ze tak guid heyd 
that neither the dasks, windocks, nor 
durris be ony ways hurt or broken — ei- 
ther glassin w ark or iron wark.’ 


This document is quoted by that 
able historian M‘Crie, with his decision 
that the other commissions were, in all 
probability, of similar import. An- 
other statement, also introduced by the 
same historian, and drawn up by one 
of those who are doomed to bear the 
odium of having sacrilegiously de- 
stroyed the venerable cathedrals of 
Scotland, we beg to subjoin. 

“Yet a great many, not only of the 
rascal sort, but sundry men of name and 
reputation, joyned themselves with the 
congregation of the reformers, not so 
much for zeal of religion us to reap some 
earthly commoditie, and to be enriched 
by spoyl of the kirkes and abbey places. 
And when the preachers told them that 
places of idolatrie should be pulled down, 
they accepted gladly the enterprise, not 
making difference between these places 
of idolatrie and many parish kirkes. 
Another thing fell out at that time which 
may be excused by reason of necessity, 
when, as the lordes and some of the no- 
bilitie, principal enterprysers of the Re- 
formation, having to do with the French. 
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men, were forced not only to engage their 
own landis, and bestowe w hatsoever they 
were able to furnish of their own patri- 
monie for maintenance of men of war, 
but also to take the lead and bells, with 
other jewels and ornaments of kirkes, 
abbayes, and other places of superstition; 
to employ the same and the prices thereof 
to resist the enemies.” — Sucrilege: three 
Sermons preached by Maister Robt. Pont,an 
aged pastor of the kirk of God. Edin. 1599.” 

There are many other decisive evi- 
dences that the charge which Lord 
Teignmouth repeats again and again in 
his Sketches, on the excesses “of the 
Scottish Reformers, is not a correct 
one. In fact, these stern worthies ofa 
sterner age appear to have deprecated 
the destruction of any buildings save 
monasteries, idolatrous, and other su- 
perstitious places. But wherever they 
found a place that could be converted 
into a church, they did not fail to 
make use of it. There was something 
to blame, much to excuse, and more to 
commend in the leading efforts of the 
Scottish Reformers. But, whether we 
approve of their whole conduct or not, 
we are not at liberty to pass strong 
censures which have no warrant in 
fact. The observations of our author 
on many ecclesiastic and educational 
subjects, with which, indeed, the two 
volumes are pretty much taken up, are 
as incorrect as cursory inquiries and 
ignorant replies can well make them. 
This is most unfortunate; for on no 
subject is it more important to obtain 
well-founded replies than in these days 
of expensive commissioners. The fol- 
lowing extract is an instance of the 
ill-regulated information his lordship 
must have picked up. 

‘* The parochial jurisdiction is often, 
however, rather oligarchical than mon- 
archical: the elders and leading pa- 
rishioners frequently assume the prero- 
gative of prescribing and regulating the 
minister’s ductrine, and calling him to 
rigorous account for any deviation from 
it. And they thus hold him in a sort of 
thraldom, by no means limited to mere 
doctrinal matters. A minister whom I 
met in the south described to me, with 
much feeling, the annoyance to which 
he had been subjected by such control, 
during some years in which he held 
a parochial charge in Sutherlandshire. 
This overstrained jurisdiction of the 
parishioners, the abuse of the system 
of discipline adopted in the Scottish 
church, which assigns to laymen a share 
of ecclesiastical authority , is by no means 
confined to Sutherlandshire.” 

D 
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[i is to us a very extraordinary thing 
that any parish minister of the Scottish 
establishment should consent to be dic- 
tated to by any laymen in the parish ; 
and equally unaccountable that, if such 
an anomaly should have come in the 
path of our traveller, he should have 
attributed it to the system. We have 
been in the habit of asserting it as the 
chief glory of a national ecclesiastical 
establishment, that it prevents the ty- 
ranny of “ lord deacons,” “ rich mem- 
bers,” and other troublesome officials ; 
but, should the opinion of our author 
be correct, our positions would not be 
the conclusive ones we have supposed. 
But the fact is, that no minister of the 
Scottish church is obliged to endure 
the dictation of laymen, any more than 
the ministers of our own establishment. 
lle derives his emoluments from the 
ancient patrimony of the church— he 
cannot be removed unless by the spi- 
ritual courts—his glebe, parsonage, 
and teinds, or tithes, constitute vir- 
tually a freehold ; and for one in such 
circumstances of independency to bow 
to the iron yoke of any lay oligarchy is, 
on his part, wholly gratuitous. Most 
certainly, such submission does not 
come from the system, as Lord Teign- 
mouth unwarrantably asserts —it must 
emanate from the man; and, unfortu- 
nately, in every church, and under 
every form of ecclesiastical polity, 
there are men mean at heart, who, for 
the sake of mammon, will stoop to 
any indignity. Our author’s blundering 
propensity, in every part of his remarks 
on the church and universities both, 
belonging to our “ cannie neebors,” is 
so strongly exemplified, that we shall 
not be surprised if the General Assem- 
bly doom his lordship to a sederunt on 
the cutty-stool in the Grassmarket, if 
they catch him again north of the 
Tweed. At page 165, vol. ii., we find 
two blunders in one sentence: ‘ The 
kirk session, composed of the clergy 
of a presbytery.” It is composed of so 
many laymen belonging to the parish. 
“The synod, comprising delegates from 
several presbyteries.” It is composed 
of all the members, and not of delegates 
only, of the presbyteries subject to its 
control. At page 163, vol. ii.: “ At 
Edinburgh, the clergy rarely meet — 
not more frequently than once in the 
year.” They meet oftener than once 
a month. “ The fox-hunting parson is 
a character known only from descrip- 
tion by the untravelled Scotchman.” 
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This is a higher character than the 
Scotch clergy can, without exception, 
lay claim to. “ Greater prevalence of 
dissent in Scotland than in England.” 
Notoriously incorrect. The author in- 
forms us that half the gentry and nobi- 
lity of Scotland are Episcopalian dis- 
senters, who differ somewhat from our 
church. This is overstated. Many of 
the nobility and gentry, who were at- 
tached to the Stuarts and Nonjurors, 
adhered to the Scottish Episcopalian 
communion ; but are now rapidly —_ 
ing over to the establishment, and set- 
ting the example every nobleman and 
country gentleman ought to set ofattend- 
ing his parish church. A strong proof of 
this is found in the fact, that nine-tenths 
of the Episcopalian chapels do not give 
their ministers above 70/. per annum ; 
and not a few have teachers very inade- 
quately educated. In Edinburgh, and 
one or two leading towns, they are 
graduates of our English universities, 
and ordained by our own bishops, and 
men altogether of superior qualifica- 
tions. ‘ In Ireland,” says our author, 
at page 161, vol. ii. “ the Presbyterian 
church has degenerated into Arianism 
and Socinianism.” The absurdity of 
this statement will appear to every 
reader who knows any thing of Ireland. 
There are in Ireland about 500,000 
Presbyterians who adhere to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and per- 
haps 60,000 who adopt the tenets of 
Socinus; and yet, says Lord Teign- 
mouth, “ the Presbyterian church in 
Ireland has degenerated into Arianism 
and Socinianism !” 

The moral statistics and ecclesiastical 
statements of these two volumes are 
deplorably inaccurate. We trust, for 
his own sake, as well as that of the 
Conservative cause, to which his lord- 
ship is, in common with ourselves, 
warmly attached, that he will revise 
and amend the parts we have pointed 
out as specimens of many inaccuracies. 
What are we to make of the following 
gross libel on the character of Scottish 
females ?— 


‘The opportunities afforded me of 
making inquiries respecting the morals 
of the peeple in the neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen, elicited results certainly very 
unfavourable to them, and exhibiting a 
striking contrast with the morals of the 
Highlanders. A gentleman residing a 
few miles from Aberdeen assured me 
that, during the seventeen years he had 
passed in his present abode, he had 
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known only four instances of women 
marrying who were not in a state of 
pregnancy. ‘The minister of the same 
parish declared to me, that he knew but 
one female in that and the neighbouring 
parish who had not married under such 
circumstances. An Episcopalian minister 
at Aberdeen informed me that, the first 
year in which he took charge of his con- 
gregation, sixty-one illegitimate children 
were offered to him for baptism. It is 
acknowledged that the fathers are inva- 
riably willing to make the only repara- 
tion in their power to the partners of 
their guilt.” —Vol. ii. p. 125. 


HIad we laid half of this to the 
charge of any district in England, we 
should have been pronounced libellers. 
We cannot believe there is one-tenth of 
the charge true. It is surely evident that 
Lord Teignmouth has been imposed on ; 
and from a foundation of a few facts, 
such as he has mentioned, he is in- 
duced to draw a most sweeping infer- 
ence against the chastity of Aberdeen- 
shire females. Ifthe‘ morals of the peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen ” 
are as corrupt as they are delineated in 
this volume, we would not recommend 
any one to send his wife or daughters 
to such a pandemonium. From a sen- 
tence which follows the above extract, 
we are induced to believe that our au- 
thor coincides with Daniel O’Connell 
in his similar gross estimate of the pu- 
rity of female character in England: 
“* In those parts of Scotland in which 
the social condition of the people has 
become assimilated to that of the Eng- 
lish, they are probably not more under 
the influence of religion than the latter.” 
Why, if the neighbourhood of Aber- 
deen be a specimen of the morality 
and religion of Scotland, we beg leave 
to vindicate the English females from 
being placed in the same moral cate- 
gory. Ilitherto, England has had 
chaste wives and gallant men; but 
what may be the results of “ taking 
the benefit of the act,” being “ super- 
intended,” and paired before poor-law 
commissioners, we are not prophetic 
enough to divine. Robert Owen and 
the new marriage-bill together might 
certainly soon bring about unlooked-for 
results. 

As we have thus had a specimen of 
the monstrous moral statistics of Aber- 
deen, we may as well ascertain what is 
the state of its educational institutions, 
especially its colleges. Here his lord- 
ship’s fancy, or the Will-o’-the-wisp 
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that informed him, leads him repeat- 
edly astray. Speaking of one of the 
colleges at Aberdeen, our author ob- 
serves (p. 117), “ The chapel (of the 
King’s College) is ornamented by a 
tower, supported on four stone arches.” 
The chapel has only a leaden spire ; 
and the splendid tower described by 
Lord Teignmouth is at the end of the 
library. “ A flag stone,” adds our 
author, “ in the pavement covers the 
remains of Iector Boethius, the first 
principal of the university.” For 
Hector Boethius, we must substitute 
Bishop Elphinstone, the founder. 
“ The candidates for holy orders at- 
tend theological lectures during four 
years more. The lectures are read by 
the professors, who are TEN in number.” 
There is but one professor of theology 
in King’s College, one of whose lectures 
is equal to any ordinary fen ; and this 
fact may have misled Lord Teignmouth. 

Page 118: “ The practice of private 
in aid of public tuition, so general in 
the English universities, is unknown 
at Aberdeen.” It is quite common. 
There occurs a very curious comparison 
between the merits of the English and 
Scotch universities. This is made not 
between the Greek or mathematical 
attainments of the rival institutions, 
which we have no difficulty in assert- 
ing to be immensely in favour of our 
English universities ; but “ some col- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge pro- 
bably muster more fox-hunters than all 
the universities of Scotland do riders.” 
The senior wrangler in this department 
must be the man who can leap a five- 
bar gate most gracefully. ‘‘ The royal 
commissioners have, it is said, formed 
the project of uniting the two colleges ; 
but the plan is opposed by nearly all 
the professors.” The fact is, it is sup- 
ported by nine-tenths of the professors 
of Marischal College, for very obvious 
reasons; the Radical principals of each 
college giving their consent in order to 
please O'Connell. The observations of 
our author on the dying moments of 
Archbishop Sharpe are rather apocry- 
phal. ‘The examinations at Aberdeen, 
1 know not whether at the other uni- 
versities, are carried on in private; as, 
when held in public, they are supposed 
to depend as much on the nerves as on 
the abilities of the students” (p. 145). 
The examinations take place in the 
public hall: 

“« The Greek language forms the sub- 
ject of the first year’s course ‘The pro- 
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fessor in this department at Aberdeen 
complaincd to me bitterly of being com- 
pelled to delay the progress of his whole 
class on account of the youth of many of 
the students. Some of the students con- 
tinue their study of the language after 
the close of the year; but the greater 
part of them pass on to the other sub- 
jects, with no further kuowledge of the 
language than that which they have de- 
rived from the lectures.” —Vol. ii. p. 147. 


In the first place, we do think it is 
matter of sincere regret that our north- 
ern neighbours send their sons so early 
to the university. We admit that pe- 
culiarities exist in the Scottish system 
of education which warrant the course ; 
but if, on the whole, it is unfavourable 
to profound scholarship, it would be 
well to conform somewhat more closely 
to the Anglican system. Bad as mat- 
ters may be in this respect, we must, 
notwithstanding, protest against the 
mistatements of Lord Teignmouth in 
the extract we have given. The fact is, 
the Greek language is taught at Aber- 
deen, not by lectures, but in the usual 
way ; and, in the next place, every stu- 
dent at the colleges of that “ ultima 
Thule” must attend the Greek class 
during the whole four years that con- 
stitute the curriculum. “ Some of them,” 
adds his lordship, in the same train of 
sheer mistatement or ignorance, ‘ ad- 
vance sufficiently to read a few plays ; 
but the majority, except as far as they 
may have acquired the habit of atten- 
tion and industry, can derive little pro- 
fit from their classical course. The 
study of the other branches is equally 
transient and imperfect. The student 
has likewise to encounter the subtleties 
of the Aristotelian logic.” Aristotle is 
not taught. ‘ Defect of the Scottish 
system, in not assigning permanence 
to some one subject of instruction.” 
Metaphysics are notoriously prominent. 
The following estimate of his lordship 
rises to the maximum of incredibility : 
“This sum, 14/, per annum, covers 
the expenses of the student at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen: the cost of educa- 
tion amounting to about 301. for the four 
years’ course; that of board and lodg- 
ing, about 7/. per ann.” (vol. ii. p.154). 
Some impudent dog must have been 
imposing on his lordship, in order to 
send him to England primed with facts 
well calculated to make John Bull 
stare. Lord Teignmouth deliberately 
asserts, that an Aberdeen student can 
board and lodge at the rate of ¢wo 


shillings and eightpence a-week ; and 
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that, too, where the quartern loaf is 
ninepence ; meat, sixpence per pound ; 
and house-rent, about half what it is 
in London. Now, we know of some 
instances where a student has obtained 
a garret, and an old woman to attend 
him, for half-a-crown a-week, which is 
the lowest sum at which a covering 
from the frosts and rain can be had ; 
and, taking this as the lowest, there 
will be allowed the poor mortal two- 
pence, or twopence halfpenny, where- 
with to procure food, fire, and candles. 
It is painful to see a nobleman, so dis- 
tinguished for sound sense and sound 
principle as Lord Teignmouth is, led 
into mistakes and mistatements which 
one half-hour’s dispassionate investi- 
gation would have shewn to be absurd 
and impossible. In our Number for 
August 1835, we gave an estimate of 
the expenses of a university education 
at Edinburgh ; and, on the most mo- 
derate calculation, we could not place 
the whole expense of six months’ resi- 
dence at the university, inclusive of 
board and lodging and tuition, at less 
than 58/. 4s. per ann. And though food 
is cheaper at Aberdeen, and the college 
courses semewhat less expensive than at 
Edinburgh, we are certain that nothing 
short of 45/. will cover the respectable 
expenses of the most economical student 
at that university during one session, or 
term of six months. Now, between 141., 
the whole expense for twelve months, 
according to Lord Teignmouth, and 
451., our estimate for six months, based 
on facts better known to us than to 
his lordship, there is surely a discre- 
pancy of no ordinary magnitude. We 
admit that there are phenomena in 
physiology as well as in other spheres 
of human knowledge ; but, as we have 
not had the rare fortune to meet with 
any student whose eyes served instead 
of two candles at night, and whose 
taste and digestive powers were adapted 
to brickbats, and other elegant prepa- 
rations of that kind, and whose gown 
was at once blanket, clothing, and 
habitation, we cannot say much on the 
admission of such an element into our 
calculation. We do not at all concur 
with the animadversions of Lord Teign- 
mouth on the theological studies of the 
Scottish colleges: in these there is 
much entitled to our admiration. In 
Eugland, the candidate for orders has 
no professional education at all; where- 
as, according to the usages of Scotland, 
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the student must have entered on his 
theological courses at theage of eighteen, 
and have spent four years in the study 
of divinity, before he can be admitted 
to orders. 

We have thus called the attention of 
our readers to the work of Lord Teign- 
mouth, and laid down the foundation 
of a verdict most unfavourable to the 
accuracy of his lordship’s observations 
and induction. More mistatements 
we have not detected, in any one work 
that has come under our notice, since 
we shewed up that compendium of 
blunders, Mr. Grant’s Great Metro- 
polis and Random Recollections. Were 
Lord Teignmouth a politician of Mr. 
Grant’s principles, we should enrol 
him in the same black category ; but, 
as we regard the production on our 
table as a painful exception, and not 
as a proof of the powers and character 
of an author, we rest satisfied with our 
correction of the many errors that de- 
face the Sketches of the Coast and 
Islands of Scotland. In closing, we 
must not wholly omit to mention that 
there are many interesting descriptions, 
as well as sorry (though, we feel, unin- 
tentional) falsehoods. 


“ We started early for Iona and Staffa. 
Partial gleams of sunshine illuminated 
the bold, rugged headland of Ardna- 
murchan, and were refiected dimly from 
the distant lofty and conical summits of 
the Isle of Rum. The point of Calliach 
in Mull was sheathed in foam by the 
waves of a wild sea, mingling their hoarse 
uproar with the shrill cries of innumer- 
able sea-fowl hovering around its sum- 
mit. It is said that Mr. Campbell, who 
resided for some time in the vicinity of 
this promontory, often selected it as the 
scene of his lofty musings, as he listened 
to the roar of the distant Corryvreckan ; 
and that it was the birthplace of the 
Exile of Evin, and of much of the Plea- 
sures of Hope. he grouping of the nu- 
merous islands off Mull is extremely 
picturesque: Staffa amongst them, rear. 
ing its basaltic pillars, forming a long 
causeway gradually terminating in a ma- 
jestic colonnade, crowned by a green 
and overhanging brow. Before us, lona 
reared its lonely tower from the bosom 
of the stormy deep. ‘The celebrated 
ruins consist of a cathedral, a nunnery, 
and St, Oran’s chapel. The cathedral is 
small and cruciform; the height of the 
tower is only seventy feet: its archi- 
tecture is rude and inelegant. On the 


north side of the altar is the tomb of 


Abbot Mackinnon, who died a.p. 1500, 
and is represented in a recumbent posi- 
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tion. St. Oran’s chapel contains some 
tombs, and is surrounded by the prin- 
cipal remaining monuments, unfortu- 
nately much defaced by weather and 
the footsteps of visitors. In this hal- 
lowed cemetery, this conventional asy- 
lum of the dead, which religion or super- 
stition happily respected, even amid the 
fury of perpetual warfare, repose the 
bones of upwards of forty Scottish, be- 
sides French, Irish, and Norwegian 
kings ; and of many lords of the isles, 
bishops, abbots, and chieftains, some of 
whom are represented in full armour, 
cross-legged, with their hunting dogs at 
their feet. 

“‘ Stripped of all that is fabulous or 
uncertain, the real history of Iona, a 
sanctuary erected in a dark age, on the 
lonely beach of a remote island, amid 
tribes of pirates and freebooters, must 
inspire a solemn and grateful recognition 
of the peaceful triumphs of the Gospel, 
and of the overruling influence of Divine 
Providence, in employing even the super- 
stition of mankind in protecting and per- 
petuating its ascendency, till, purified 
by reformation, it shines forth, amid 
surrounding gloom, in its pristine light 
and lustre.” — Vol. i. pp. 36, 37, 40. 

There are some excellent remarks on 
the nature and results of emigration, 
in reference to the isles of Scotland. 
It is certain, not only from the actual 
statistics, but from the recent accounts 
of famine in those remote and barren 
territories, that emigration must be 
had, still more extensively, recourse to. 
Much has been done by the [lighland 
nobility and lairds to provide employ- 
ment for the tenantry. The late noble 
and gallant Duke of Gordon was, in 
this respect, a blessing to the High- 
lands. But, notwithstanding all that 
has been accomplished, there is in the 
northern isles and remote districts a re- 
dundant population ; to lighten which, 
some kind and judicious measures 
should be had recourse to. The vast 
influx of Irish, habituated to a wretched 
maintenance at home, has supplanted 
the Highland labourers to an incon- 
ceivable extent. The failure of the 
kelp manufactures, owing to the intro- 
duction of barilla, has left many hun- 
dreds destitute and unemployed. The 
fisheries, from the employment so long 
obtained at the kelp-works, have been 
neglected ; and it scarcely requires a 
great failure of the crops to spread 
starvation and famine throughout a 
hundred thousand of a population. 
We do not like emigration; it is to 
the social what bleeding is to the 
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physical constitution : but when there 
evolve the maximum of population 
and the minimum of food, the sternest 
opponent must bend to the dire neces- 
sity of circumstance. Emigration is, 
moreover, to a Scottish Highlander, a 
truly painful alternative. They like 
not to leave the 


** Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.” 


With an emphasis peculiar to his 
own strong feelings, the Highlander 
can give utterance to the strain — 


«* Lives there a man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land? 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him 
burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering in a foreign strand ? 

If such there be, go, mark him well! 

For him no minstrel raptures swell. 

Despite his titles, pride, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 

Living shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile earth from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


But poetic feeling is no panacea for 
spreading famine. 

At page 206, we find our author 
indicating a penchant toward those 
humbug excrescences called Temper- 
ance, or Tee-total, Societies. He felt, 
however, as a man of good sense, that 
they carry their own confutation on 
their faces. Ardent spirits, we are per- 
suaded, are not generally very useful ; 
and what is called so in London, the 
“real blue ruin, to wit,” is red-hot 
poison: but, for ourselves, we must 
candidly confess, that, during our last 
tour in Scotland, nothing was so re- 
freshing as the tumbler of whisky-toddy 
after dinner, whether in the hall of the 
laird or the manse of the parish mini- 


ster; and we venture to assert, that if 


the committee of the Temperance So- 
ciety were elevated, for one night only, 
to the highest crag on Ben Lomond, 
or Ben Macdui, they would each and 
all vote the Temperance Society a 
nuisance, and a glass of real mountain- 
dew a genuine comfort. 

The following will help our readers 
to an acquaintance with the antipodes 
of the Land’s End : 


“OF the celebrated Johuny Groat's 
house, the only visible remains are the 
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still respected foundations of a cottage, 
erroneously supposed to have been the 
most northerly dwelling on the main land 
of Scotland. ‘John Groat’ still appears 
inscribed on the fishing-boats, a corrup- 
tion of John de Groot, the name of a 
Dutchman who, it is said, settled here 
about the reign of James the Fourth, and 
immortalised himself by determining a 
dispute among his nine sons, respecting 
the point of precedence, by opening as 
many doors in his house, and assigning 
one to each ; by which means they passed 
in and out without mutual molestation.” 


In the appendix, there is a most 
valuable statistical account of the rela- 
tive strength of the Church and Con- 
servative party, and the Dissenting 
and Radical faction, communicated to 
our author by that able and ecclesi- 
astical statist, Lorimer, of St. David’s, 
Glasgow, which we must not omit : 


« EsraBLisnMENT. 

Parish Churches, exclusive of more 

private Parish Chapels ....602: 920 
Chapels of Ease ...0...secceeees 63 
Government Churches ..... esses 40 
Missions on the royal bounty .... 31 
Missionaries of the Propagation 

Society...ccccecccecccccceses 9 
Churches built or building........ 70 


Established Church .. 1133 


If to these there be added those 
Seceders who are favourable to the 
Church as a national establishment, 
the whole will be — 


Churches ...... 128 


Dissext. 

DE, cca denaeeed es weseuves GOD 
Relief Seoceders <cccsccccccceses 95 
Independents ...ccccccscsesceee 88 
PO CONOR ckesisccnrsccces SS 
552 
Deduct preaching Stations .. 40 

Total Radical Voluntary 
Meeting-houses .... 492 


After this, and other very important 
documents on the Church, there fol- 
lows, “ An Abstract of the total quan- 
tity of Herrings cured,” &e. &e.; 
which last we recommend to Mr. 
Spring Rice and Lord John Russell, 
as more tasteful and better adapted to 
their views than any information on the 
necessity of additional endowments for 
the instruction of the poor and the 
ignorant, 
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THE YELLOW-*PLUSH CORRESPONDENCE, 


No. II. 


MISS SHUM'S HUSBAND. 


Dear Hotiyver Y.,—There was a 
pritty distabbance, as you may phancy, 
when your Magaseen arrived in our hall, 
and was read by all the men and gals 
there assambled. Fust there was 
coachmin : he takes his whig off when 
I comes into dinner, and boughing 
with a hair of mock gravity, drinks to 
*¢ Mr. Charles, the littery man.” Nex, 
Shalott, my lady’s maid (a Frentch 
gal), says, * O Jew, Maseer Shawl, 
vous eight ung belispre.” “ Will you 
have some bile mutton, Yellowplush,” 
cries cook ; “ it’s the leading Harticle 
of our dinner to-day.” Never, in fack, 
was such chaftin heard, the jockes and 
repparees flashin about lightnin. 

“IT am,” says I, in a neat spitch, 
“T am a littery man—there is no 
shame in it in the present instins ; 
though, in genneral, it’s a blaggerd 
employment enough. But it ain’t my 
trade —it isn’t for the looker of gain 
that I sitt penn to payper—it is in the 
saycred caws of nollitch. (Hear, hear.) 
The exolted class which we have the 
honour to serve,” says I, “ has been 
crooly misreparysented. Authors:have 
profist to describe what they never see. 
Pepple in Russle Square, and that 
vulgar naybrood, bankers, slissitors, 
merchints’ wives, and indeed snobs 
in general, are, in their ideer of our 
manners and customs, misguided, de- 
looded, numBUGGED —for I can find 
no more ellygant espression—by the 
accounts which they receive of us from 
them authors. Does Butwer,” says I, 
“ for instans, know any think of fash- 
nabble life? (Snears, and hallygorical 
cries of “ Hookey,” “ How's your mo- 
ther?” §c.) You jine with me in a 
pinion,” says I, “ and loudly hanser, 
No! Did SKELETON know any think 
more? (Cries of “ Hoff, hoff,” from 
coachmin, Fee dong,” from my lady’s 
maid.) No, no more nor Bulwer. 
It is against these impostors that I 
harm myself; and you, my friends, 
will applod my resolution.” 

The drawing-room bell had been 
ringing all this time like mad, and I 
was here obliged to finish my spitch, 
in a pint of porter to the health of the 
cumpny. On entring the room, I only 


found miss smilin and readin a copy 
of your Magazine. 

“ Papa has been ringing this half 
hour, Chawls,” says she, “ and desires 
you will wait till he returns from the 
libry.” And then Miss (Lucy her 
name is) simpered and stuttered, and 
looked down and looked up, and 
blushed, and seemed very od —bew- 
tiful she always is. “ Chawls,” says 
she, a summonsing her curridge, “ is 
this—that is—is that—I mean, is this 
article in Fraser’s Magazine your com- 
position ?” 

“ It is, miss,” says I, lookin at her 
most tendrilly, ‘* an insignificant triffle 
from my pen.” 

“It is the best Magazine in Eurup,” 
adds Miss Lucy. 

“ And no mistake.” 

“ Your article is—really — very — 
amusing,” says she, blushin as red as 
a piany. 

“ Do you, do you think so, miss?” 
says I: “ miss, dear miss, if it gives 
you any pleasure, oh how amply it 
repays ne!” I gev her, as I said this, 
one of my pecuniary loox—I never 
knew them loox fail with any woman 
at any liage. I was on my knees, as 
I said, quite appropo ; for I had just 
been emptying coals from the skittle, 
I laid one of my hands on my left 
weskit, and said, “O Miss Lucy !” in 
a voice of such excrooshiating tender- 
ness, that I saw at once it was all up 
with her. But “ IIush!” cried she, 
all of a sudden ; “ get up, sir—here’s 
papa.” 

And papa it was, sure enough. 
Sir Jeames came into the room very 
stately, and holdin a book in his hand. 
“ Chawls,” says he, “ we have been 
readin your artickle in Traser’s Ma- 
gazine, and very much amused we was. 
Iligh life was never so well described, 
or so authenticly. Pray, sir,” says he, 
‘‘ may I ask is this revew also yours ?” 
and he holds up to me the Quotly 
Revew of October, on “ Ettykitt.” I 
saw at a glans that this was none of 
my doing. 

“ Sir,” says I, “ I never so much as 
see the thing.” 

“ Well, sir,” says he, “ take it, and 
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read it, and go about your bisniss ; 
and, harky, hanser the bell when it’s 
rung next time.” 

Cuss the aristoxy, say I, for a set of 
proud tyrants, who won't reckonise the 
highest order of merit, genus, 

For the whole of that afternoon I shut 
myself in the pantry, and devoted my- 
self to the perusial of that artickle. The 
author of it is particly proud, as I see, 
of the annygoats which he introjuices ; 
and which are, though I say it, no more 
to my annygoats than wisky to milk 
and water. They are ingenus, they are 
pleasant (many of ’em being very old 
frens, and not the less welkim for 
that); but they are not the real thing 
—only a juke or a juke’s footmin 
can do fashnabble life justice ; and it 
is for that reason that I have deter- 
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mined to have another wack at maga- 
zine writin. 

In this artickle the author quotes 
fifteen or sixteen boox about politeniss. 
Nonsins ! only experunce can give au- 
thority on the subject — and experunce 
I have had. 

I felt conwinced that, to describ 
fashnabble life, onE oF us must do 
the thing, to do it well; and I deter- 
mined to give you a few passidges 
from my own autobografy, m which 
I have passed through all grads of it, 
from a shopkeeper up to a duke, from 
a knife boy to the dignaty of a footman. 
Here is my fust tail : it aint about wery 
fashnabble society, but a man don’t 
begin by being at once a leader of the 
ho tong—my fust survices was in a 
much more humble capasity. 


Cuapter I. 


Well then, poor commonsy, as they 
say : I was born in the year one, of the 
present or Christian hera, and am in 
consquints, seven-and-thirty years old, 
and no mistake. My mamma called 
me Charles Edward Ilarrington Fitz- 
roy Yellowplush, in compliment to 
several noble families, and to a selly- 
brated coachmin whom she knew, who 
wore a yellow livry, and drove the 
Lord Mayor of London. 

Why she gev me this genlmn’s name, 
is a diffiklty, or rayther the name ofa 
part of his dress ; however, it’s stuck 
to me through life, in which I was, as 
it were, a footman by buth. 

Praps he was my father—though on 
this subjict I can’t speak suttinly, for 
my ma wrapped up my buth in a mis- 
try. I may be illygitmit, I may have 
been changed at nuss ; but I’ve always 
had genlmnly tastes through life, and 
have no doubt that I come of a 
genlmnly origum. 

The less I say about my parint the 
better, for the dear old creature was 
very good to me, and, I fear, had very 
little other goodness in her. Why, [ 
can’t say; but I always passed as her 
nevyou. We led a strange life; some- 
times ma was dressed in sattn and 
rooge, and sometimes in rags and dutt ; 
sometimes I got kisses, and sometimes 
kix; sometimes gin, and sometimes 
shampang: law bless us! how she 
used to swear at me, and cuddle me; 
there we were, quarreling and making 
up, sober and tipsy, starving and gut- 
tling by turns, just as ma got money 


or spent it. But let me draw a vail 
over the seen, and speak of her no 
more—its ’sfishnt for the public to 
know, that her name was Miss Mont- 
morency, and we lived in the New 
Cut. 

My poor mother died one morning, 
Iiev’n bless her! and | was left alone 
in this wide wicked wuld, without so 
much money as would buy me a penny 
roal for my brexfast. But there was 
some amongst our naybours (and let 
me tell you there’s more kindness 
among them poor disreppytable crea- 
turs than in half-a-dozen lords or bar- 
rynets) who took pity upon poor Sal’s 
orfin (for they bust out laffin when I 
called her Miss Montmorency), and gev 
me bred and shelter. I'm afraid, in 
spite of their kindness, that my morri/s 
wouldn’t have improved if I’d stayed 
long ameng ’em. ut a bennyviolent 
genlmn saw me, and put me to school. 
The acadmy which I went to was 
called the Free School of Saint Bartho- 
lomew’s the Less—the young genlmn 
wore green baize coats, yellow leather 
whatsisnames, a tin plate on the left 
harm, and a cap about the size of a 
muffing. I stayed there sicks years, 
from sicks, that is to say, till my twelth 
year, during three years of witch, I dis- 
tinguished myself not a little in the 
musicle way, for I bloo the bellus of 
the church horgin, and very fine tunes 
we played too. 

Well, it’s not worth recounting my 
jewvenile follies (what trix we used to 
play the applewoman! and how we 
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put snuf in the old clark’s Prayer-book 
— my eye!); but one day, a genlmn 
entered the school-room—it was on the 
very day when I went to subtraxion— 
and asked the master for a young lad 
for a servant. They pitched upon me 
glad enough; and nex day found me 
sleeping in the skullery, close under 
the sink, at Mr. Bago’s country-house, 
at Pentonwille. 

Bago kep a shop in Smithfield 
market, and drov a taring good trade, 
in the hoil and Jtalian way. L’ve heard 
him say, that he cleared no less than 
fifty pounds every year, by letting his 
front room at hanging time. His win- 
ders looked right opsit Newgit, and 
many and many dozen chaps has he 
seen hangin there. Laws was laws in 
the year ten, and they screwed chap’s 
nex for nex to nothink. But my bis- 
niss was at his country-house, where I 
made my first ontray into fashnabl life. 
I was knife, errint, and stable-boy 
then, and an’t ashamed to own it; for 
my merrits have raised me to what I 
am — two livries, forty pound a year, 
malt-licker, washin, silk-stockins, and 
wax candles —not countin wails, which 
is somethink pretty considerable at our 
house, I can tell you. 

I didn’t stay long here, for a suckm- 
stance happened which got me a very 
different situation. A handsome young 
genlmn, who kep a tilbury, and a ridin 
hoss at livry, wanted a tiger. I bid at 
once for the place; and, being a neat 
tidy-looking lad, he took me. Bago 
gave me a character, and he my first 
livry ; proud enough I was of it, as 
you may fancy. 

My new master had some business 
in the city, for he went in every morn- 
ing at ten, got out of his tilbry at the 
Citty Road, and had it waiting for him 
at six; when, if it was summer, he 
spanked round into the Park, and 
drove one of the neatest turnouts there. 
Wery proud I was in a gold-laced hat, 
a drab coat, and a red weskit, to sit by 
his side, when he drove. I already 
began to ogle the gals, in the carridges, 
and to feel that longing for fashnabl 
life which I’ve had ever since. When 
he was at the oppera, or the play, 
down I went to skittles, or to White 
Condick Gardens ; and Mr. Frederick 
Altamont’s young man was somebody, 
I warrant; to be sure there is very few 
man-servants at Pentonwill, the poppy- 
lation being mostly gals of all work : 
and so, though only fourteen, I was as 
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much a man down there as if I had 
been as old as Jerusalem. 

But the most singlar thing was, that 
my master, who was such a gay chap, 
should live in such a hole. He had 
only a ground-floor in John Street—a 
parlor and a bedroom. I slep over 
the way, and only came in, with his 
boots and brexfast of a morning. 

The house he lodged in belonged to 
Mr. and Mrs. Shum. They were a 
poor but proliffic couple, who had 
rented the place for many years; and 
they and their family were squeezed in 
it pretty tight, I can tell you. 

Shum said he had been a hofficer, 
and so he had. He had been a sub- 
deputy, assistant, vice-commissary, or 
some such think ; and, as I heerd after- 
wards, had been obliged to leave on 
account of his nervousness. He was 
such a coward, the fact is, that he was 
considered dangerous to the harmy, 
and sent home. 

He had married a. widow Buck- 
master, who had been a Miss Slamcoe. 
She was a Bristol gal; and her father 
being a bankrup in the tallow-chandler- 
ing way, left, in course, a pretty little 
sum of money. A thousand pound 
was settled on her; and she was as 
high and mighty as if it had been a 
millium. 

Buckmaster died, leaving nothink ; 
nothink excep four ugly daughters by 
Miss Slamcoe: and her forty pound a 
year was rayther a narrow income for 
one of her appytite and pretensions. 
In an unlucky hour for Shum she met 
him. He was a widower with a little 
daughter of three years old, a little 
house at Pentonwill, and a little in- 
come about as big as her own. [ be- 
lieve she bi.liied the poor creature into 
marriage; and it was agreed that he 
should let his ground-floor at John 
Street, and so add somethink to their 
means. 

They married; and the widow 
Buckmaster was the gray mare, I can 
tell you. She was always talking and 
blustering about her famly, the cele- 
brity of the Buckmasters, and the an- 
tickety of the Slamcoes. They had a 
six-roomed house (not counting kitch- 
ing and sculry), and now twelve 
daughters in all; whizz 4 Miss 
Buckmasters, Miss Betsy, Miss Dosy, 
Miss Biddy, and Miss Winny; 1 
Miss Shum, Mary by name, Shum’s 
daughter, and seven others, who shall 
be nameless. Mrs. Shum was a fat, 
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red-haired woman, at least a foot taller 
than S., who was but a yard and a half 
high, pale-faced, red-nosed, knock- 
kneed, bald-headed, his nose and shut- 
frill all brown with snuff. 

Before the house was a little garden, 
where the washin of the famly was all 
ways hanging. There was so many of 
em that it was obliged to be done by 
relays. There was six rails and a 
stocking on each, and four small goosbry 
bushes, always covered with some bit 
of lining or other. The hall was a 
reglar puddle; wet dabs of dishclouts 
flapped in your face: soapy smoking 
bits of flanning went nigh to choke 
you; and while you were looking up 
to prevent hanging yourself with the 
ropes which were strung across and 
about, slap came the hedge of a pail 
against your shins, till one was like to 
be drove mad with hagony. The great 
slattnly doddling girls was always on 
the stairs, pokin about with nasty 
flower-pots, a-cooking something, or 
sprawling in the window seats with 
greasy curl papers, reading greasy 
novis. An infernal pianna was jingling 
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from mornin till night —two eldest 
Miss Buckmasters “ Battle of Prag” — 
six youngest Miss Shums, “ In my 
cottage,” till [ knew every note in the 
“ Battle of Prag,” and cussed the day 
when “In my cottage” was rote. The 
younger girls, too, were always bounc- 
ing and thumping about the house, 
with torn pinnyfores, and dog’s-eard 
grammars, and large pieces of bread 
and treacle. I never see such a house. 

As for Mrs. Shum, she was such a 
fine lady, that she did nothing but lay 
on the drawing-room sophy, read 
novels, drink, scold, scream, and go 
into hystarrix. Little Shum kep read- 
ing an old newspaper from weeks’ end 
to weeks’ end, when he was not en- 
gaged in teachin the children, or goin 
for the beer, or cleanin the shoes, for 
they kep no servant. This house in 
John Street was in short a reglar 
Pandymony. 

What could have brought Mr. 
Frederic Altamont to dwell in such a 
place? The reason is hobvius; he 
adoared the fust Miss Shum. 


Cuapter II. 


And suttnly he did not shew a bad 
taste, for though the other daughters 
were as ugly as their hideous ma, 
Mary Shum was a pretty, little, pink, 
modest creatur, with glossy black hair 
and tender blue eyes, and a neck as 
white as plaster of Parish. She wore 
a dismal old black gownd, which had 
grown too short for her, and too tight ; 
but it only served to shew her pretty 
angles and feet, and bewchus figger. 
Master, though he had looked rather 
low for the gal of his art, had certainly 
looked in the right place. Never was 
one more pretty or more hamiable. I 
gav her always the buttered toast left 
from our brexfast, and a cup of tea or 
chocklate as Altamont might fancy ; 
and the poor thing was glad enough of 
it, I can vouch; for they had precious 
short commons up stairs, and she the 
least of all. 

For it seemed as if which of the 
Shum famly should try to snub the 
poor thing most. There was the four 
Buckmaster gals always at her. It 
was, Mary, git the coal-skittle; Mary, 
run down to the public house for the 
beer; Mary, I intend to wear your 
clean stockens out walking, or your 
new bonnet to church. Only her poor 


father was kind to her; and he, poor 
old muff! his kindness was of no use. 
Mary bore all the scolding like an 
angel, as she was ; no, not if she had a 
pair of wings and a goold trumpet, 
could she have been a greater angel. 

I never shall forgit one seen that 
took place. It was when master was 
in the city; and so, having nothink 
earthly to do, 1 happened to be listen- 
ing on the stairs. The old scolding 
was a-going on, and the old tune of 
that hojus “ Battle of Prag.” Old 
Shum made some remark ; and Miss 
Buckmaster cricd out, “ Law, pa! 
what a fool you are!” All the girls 
began laffin, and so did Mrs. Shum ; 
all, that is, xcep Mary, who turned as 
red as flams, and going up to Miss 
Betsy Buckmaster, gave her two such 
wax on her great red ears, as made 
them tingle again. 

Old Mrs. Shum screamed, and ran 
at her like a Bengal tiger. Her great 
arms went weeling about like a vin- 
mill, as she cuffed and thumped poor 
Mary for taking her pa’s part. Mary 
Shum, who was always a-crying be- 
fore, didn’t shed a tear now. [ will 
do it again, she said, if Betsy insults 
my father. New thumps, new shreex! 
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and the old horridan went on beatin 
the poor girl, till she was was quite 
exosted, and fell down on the sophy, 
puffin like a poppus. 

** For shame, Mary,” began old 
Shum ; “ for shame, you naughty gal! 
you, for hurting the feelins of your dear 
mamma, and beating kind sister.” 

“ Why, it was because she called 
you a —” 

“ If she did, you pert Miss,” said 
Shum, looking mighty dignitified, “ I 
could correct her, and not you.” 

“ You correct me, indeed!” said 
Miss Betsy, turning up her nose, if 
possible, higher than before; “I 
should like to see you crect me! Im- 
perence !” and they all began laffin 
again, 

By this time Mrs. S. had recovered 
from the effex of her exsize, and she 
began to pour in her wolly. Fust, she 
called Mary names, then Sham. “O 
why,” screeched she, “ why did I ever 
leave a genteel famly, where I ad every 
ellygance and lucksry, to marry a 
creature like this? He is unfit to be 
called a man, he is unworthy to marry 
a gentlewoman ; and as for that hussy, 
I disown her! Thank Heaven! she ant 
a Slamcoe; she is only fit to be a 
Shum!” 

“That's true, mamma,” said all the 
gals, for their mother had taught them 
this pretty piece of manners, and they 
despised their father heartily ; indeed, 
I have always remarked that, in families 
where the wife is internally talking 
about the merits of her branch, the 
husband is invariably a spooney. 

Well, when she was exosted again, 
down she fell on the sofy, at her old 
trix—more skreeching, more convul- 
shuns—and she wouldn't stop, this 
time, till Shum had got her half a pint 
of her old remedy, from the Blue Lion, 
over the way. She grew more easy as 
she finished the gin; but Mary was 
sent out of the room, and told not to 
come back agin all day. 

“ Miss Mary,” says J,—for my 
heart yurned to the poor gal, as she 
came sobbing and misrable down stairs, 
—“ Miss Mary,” says I, “If I might 
make so bold, here’s master’s room 
empty, and I know where the cold bif 
and pickles is.” “O Charles!” said 
she, nodding her head sadly, “ I’m too 
retched to have any happytite;” and 
she flung herself on a chair, and began 
to cry fit to bust. 

At this moment, who should come in 
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but my master. I had taken hold of 
Miss Mary’s hand, somehow, and do 
believe I should have kist it, when, as 
I said, Haltamont made his appear- 
ance. ‘“ What’s this?” cries he, lookin 
at me as black as thunder, or as Mr. 
Philips as Hickit, in the new tragedy 
of Mac Buff. 

“It’s only Miss Mary, sir,” an- 
swered [, 

“ Get out, sir,” says he, as fierce 
as posbil, and I felt something (1 think 
it was the tip of his to) touching me 
behind, and found myself, nex minnit, 
sprawling among the wet flannings, and 
buckets and things. 

The people from up stairs came to 
see what was the matter, as I was 
cussin and cryin out. “It’s only 
Charles, ma,” screamed out Miss 
Betsy. 

** Where’s Mary?” says Mrs. Shum, 
from the sofy. 

“ She’s in master’s room, miss,” 
said I. 

*¢ She’s in the lodger’s room, ma,” 
cries Miss Shum, heckoing me. 

* Very good ; tell her to stay there 
till he comes back.” And then Miss 
Shum went bouncing up the stairs 
again, little knowing of [laltamont’s 
return. 

* » * * . * o 

I’d long before observed that my 
master had an anchoring after Mary 
Shum ; indeed, as I have said, it was 
purely for her sake that he took and 
kep his lodgings at Pentonvill. Excep 
for the sake of love, which is above 
being mersnary, fourteen shillings a 
wick was a little too strong for two 
such rat-holes as he lived in. I do 
blieve the family had nothing else but 
their lodger to live on: they brekfisted 
off his tea-leaves, they cut away pounds 
and pounds of meat from his jints (he 
always dined at home), and his baker’s 
bill was at least enough for six. But 
that wasn’t my business. I saw him 
grin, sometimes, when | laid down the 
cold bif of a morning, to see how little 
was left of yesterday’s sirline; but he 
never said a syllabub ;—for true love 
don’t mind a pound of meat or so 
hextra, 

At first, he was very kind an at- 
tentive to all the gals; Miss Betsy, in 
partickler, grew mighty fond of him ; 
they sate, for whole evenings, playing 
cribbitch, he taking his pipe and glas, 
she her tea and muffing ; but as it was 
improper for her to come alone, she 
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brought one of her sisters, and this was 
genrally Mary,—for he made a pint of 
asking her, too,——and, one day, when 
one of the others came instead, he told 
her, very quitely, that he hadn’t invited 
her; and Miss Buckmaster was too 
fond of muffings to try this game on 
again; besides, she was jealous of her 
three grown sisters, and considered 
Mary as only a child. Law bless us! 
how she used to ogle him, and quot 
bits of pottry, and play “ Meet me by 
moonlike,” on an old gitter;--she 
reglar flung herself at his head, but he 
would n’t have it, been better ockypied 
elsewhere. 

One night, as genteel as possible, he 
brought home tickets for Ashley’s, and 
proposed to take the two young ladies 
——-Miss Betsy and Miss Mary, in 
course. I recklect he called me aside 
that afternoon, and, assuming a so- 
lamon and misterus hare, “ Charles,” 
said he, “ are you up to snuff?” 

“Why, sir,” said I, “I’m genraly 
considered tolelably downy.” 

“ Well,” says he, “ I'll give you half 
a suffering if you can manage this 
bisniss for me; I’ve chose a rainy 
night on purpus. When the theatre is 
over, you must be waitin with two um- 
brellows ; give me one, and hold the 
other over Miss Shum ; and, hark ye, 
sir, turn to the right when you leave 
the theatre, and say the coach is or- 
dered to stand a little way up the 
street, in order to get rid of the crowd.” 

We went (in a fly hired by Mr. II.), 
and never shall 1 forgit Cartliche’s 
hacting on that memrable night. ‘Talk 
of Kimble! talk of Magreedy! Ash- 
ley’s for my money, with Cartlitch in 
the principle part. But this is nothink 
to the porpus. When the play was 
over, I was at the door with the um- 
berelloes. It was raining cats and 
dogs, sure enough. 

Mr. Altamont came out presently, 
Miss Mary under his arm, and Miss 
Betsy followin behind, rayther sulky. 
“This way, sir,” cries I, pushin for- 
ward ; and I threw a great cloak over 
Miss Betsy, fit to smother her. Mr. A. 
and Miss Mary skipped on, and was 
out of sight when Miss Betsy’s cloak 
was settled, you may be stire. 

“They’re only gone to the fly, miss. 
It’s a little way up the street, away 
from the crowd of carriages.” And 
off we turned to the right, and no 
mistake. 

After marchin a little through the 
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plash and mud, “ Has any body seen 
Cox’s fly?” cries I, with the most in- 
nocent haxent in the world. 

** Cox’s fly!” hollows out one chap. 
“ Ts it the waggin you want?” says 
another. ‘I see the blackin wan pass,” 
giggles out another genlmn ; and there 
was such an interchange of compli- 
mints as you never heard. I pass them 
over, though, because some of ‘em were 
not very genteel. 

“ Law, miss,” said I, ** what shall I 
do? My master will never forgive 
me; and I have n’t a single sixpence 
to payacoach.” Miss Betsy was just 
going to call one when I said that, but 
the coachman would n’t have it at that 
price, he said, and | knew very well 
that she hadn’t four or five shillings to 
pay fora wehicle. So, in the midst of 
that tarin rain, at midnight, we had to 
walk four miles, from Westminster 
Bridge to Pentonvill ; and, what was 
wuss, I didn’t happen to know the way. 
A very nice walk it was, and no mis- 
take. 

At about half-past two, we got safe 
to John Street. My master was at the 
garden gate. Miss Mary flew into 
Miss Betsy’s arms, while master began 
cussin and swearin at me for disobey- 
ing his orders, and turning to the right 
instead of the left! Law bless me! 
his acting of anger was very near as 
natral and as terrybil as Mr. Cart- 
litch’s in the play. 

They had waited half an hour, he 
said, in the fly, in the little street at the 
left of the theatre; they had drove up 
and down in the greatest fright pos- 
sible; and at last came home, thinking 
it was in vain towait any more. They 
gave her hot rum and water and roast 
oysters for supper, and this consoled 
her a little. 

I hope nobody will cast an imputa- 
tion on Miss Mary for her share in this 
adventer, for she was as honest a gal 
as ever lived, and I do believe is hig- 
norant to this day of our little stratty- 
gim. Lesides, all's fair in love; and, 
as my master could never get to see 
her alone, on account of her infernal 
eleven sisters and ma, he took this op- 
portunity of expressin his attachmint 
to her. 

If he was in love with her before, 
you may be sure she paid it him back 
agin now. Ever after the night at 
Ashley's, they were as tender as two 
tuttle-doves— witch fully accounts for 
the axdent what happened to me, in 
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being kicked out of the room ; and in 
course [ bore no mallis. 

I don’t know whether Miss Betsy 
still fancied that my master was in love 
with her, but she loved muffings and 
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tea, and kem down to his parlor as 
much as ever. 

Now comes the sing’lar part of my 
history. 


Cuapter III. 


But who was this genlmn with a 
fine name — Mr. Frederic Altamont? 
or what was he? The most mysterus 
genlmn that ever I knew. Once I said 
to him, on a very rainy day, “Sir, 
shall I bring the gig down to your 
office?” and he gave me one of his 
black looks, and one of his loudest 
hoaths, and told me to mind my own 
bizziniss, and attend to my orders. 
Another day,—it was on the day when 
Miss Mary slapped Miss Betsy’s face, 
Miss M., who adoared him, as | 
have said already, kep on asking him 
what was his buth, parentidg, and 
ediccation. ‘ Dear Frederic,” says 





she, “why this mistry about yourself 


and your hactions? why hide from 
your little Mary”—they were as tender 
as this, [ can tell you—* your buth and 
your professin ?” 

I spose Mr. Frederic looked black, 
for I was only listening, and he said, in 
a voice agitated by a motion, “ Mary,” 
said he, “if you love me, ask me this 
no more; let it be sfishnt for you to 
know that I am a honest man, and 
that a secret, what it would be misery 
for you to larn, must hang over all my 
actions — that is, from ten o'clock till 
six.” 

They went on chaffin and talking in 
this melumcolly and misterus way, and 
I didn’t lose a word of what they said, 
for them houses in Pentonwill have 
ouly walls made of pasteboard, and you 
hear rayther better outside the room 
than in. But, though he kep up his 
secret, he swore to her his affektion 
this day pint blank. Nothing should 
prevent him, he said, from leading her 
to the halter, from makin her his adoar- 
able wife. After this was a slight si- 
lence. ‘ Dearest Frederic,’ mum- 
mered out miss, speakin as if she was 
chokin, “I am yours—yours for ever.” 
And then silence agen, and one or two 
smax, as if there was kissin going on. 
Here I thought it best to give a rattle 
at the door-lock ; for, as I live, there 
was old Mrs. Shum a-walkin down the 
stairs | 

It appears that one of the younger 
gals, a lookin out of the bed-rum win- 
dow, had seen my master come in, and 


coming down to tea half an hour after- 
wards, said so ina cussary way. Old 
Mrs. Shum, who was a dragon of ver- 
tyou, cam bustling down the stairs, 
panting and frowning, as fat and as 
fierce as a o!d sow at feedin time. 

“‘ Where's the lodger, fellow?” says 
she to me. 

I spoke loud enough to be heard 
down the street-—* If you mean, ma’am, 
my master, Mr. Frederic Altamont, 
esquire, he’s just stept in, and is puttin 
on clean shoes in his bed-room.”’ 

She said nothink in answer, but 
flumps past me, and opening the par- 
lor-door, sees master lookin very queer, 
and Miss Mary a drooping down her 
head like a pale lily. 

“ Did you come into my family,” 
says she, “to corrupt my daughters, 
and to destroy the hinnocence of that 
infamous gal? Did you come here, 
sir, as a seducer, or only as a lodger ? 
Speak, sir, speak !”—and she folded 
her arms quite fierce, and looked like 
Mrs. Siddums in the Tragic Mews. 

“TI came here, Mrs Shum,” said 
he, ** because I loved your daughter, or 
I never would have condescended to 
live in such a beggarly hole. I have 
treated her in every respeck like a 
genlmn, and she is as hinnocent now, 
mam, as she was when she was born. 
If she'll marry me, I am ready; if 
she’ll leave you, she shall have a home 
where she shall be neither bullyd nor 
starved ; no hangry frumps of sisters, 
no cross mother-in-law, only an affeck- 
shnat husband, and all the pure plea- 
sures of Hyming.” 

Mary flung herself into bis arms.— 
* Dear, dear Frederic,” says she, “ I'll 
never leave you.” 

“‘ Miss,” says Mrs. Shum, “ you 
ain’t a Slamcoe nor yet a Buckmaster, 
thank God. You may marry this per- 
son if your pa thinks proper, and he 
may insult me—brave me—trample on 
my feelinx in my own house —and 
there’s no-o-0-obody by to defend me.” 

I knew what she was going to be at: 
on came her histarrix agen, and she 
began screechin and roarin like mad. 
Down comes, of course, the twelve gals 
and old Shum. There was a pretty 
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row. ‘ Look here, sir,” says she, “ at 
the conduck of your precious trull of a 
daughter—alone with this man, kissin 
and dandling, aud Lawd knows what 
besides.” 

“ What, he?” cries Miss Betsy— 
“he in love with Mary ! O, the wretch, 
the monster, the deceiver!”—and she 
falls down too, screeching away as loud 
as her mamma; for the silly creatur 
fancied still that Altamont had a fond- 
ness for her. 

“ Silence these women,” shouts out 
Altamont, thundering loud. “TI love 
your daughter, Mr. Shum. I will take 
her without a penny, and can afford to 
keep her. If you don’t give her to me, 
she'll come of her own will. Is that 
enough ? — may I have her?” 

“ We'll talk of this matter, sir,” 
says Mr. Shum, looking as high and 
mighty as an alderman, “Gals, go up 
stairs with your dear mamma.”—And 
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they all trooped up again, and so the 
skrimmage ended. 

You may be sure that old Shum was 
not very sorry to get a husband for his 
daughter Mary, for the old creatur loved 
her better than all the pack which had 
been brought him or born to him by 
Mrs, Buckmaster. But, strange to say, 
when he came to talk of settlements 
and so forth, not a word would my 
master answer. THe said he made four 
hundred a-year reg’lar— he wouldn’t 
tell how —but Mary, if she married 
him, must share all that he had, and 
ask no questions ; only this he would 
say, as he’d said before, that he was a 
honest man. 

They were married in a few days, 
and took a very genteel house at Is- 
lington ; but still my master went away 
to business, and nobody knew where. 
Who could he be? 


Cuapter IV. 


Ifever a young kipple in the mid- 
dlin classes began life with a chance of 
happiness, it was Mr. and Mrs. Fre- 
derick Altamont. There house at 
Cannon Row, Islington, was as com- 
forable as house could be. Carpited 
from top to to; pore’s rates small ; 
furnitur elygant ; and three dromestix, 
of which I, in course, was one. My 
life wasn’t so easy as in Mr. A.’s ba- 
chelor days; but, what then? The 
three W’s is my maxum: plenty of 
work, plenty of wittles, and plenty of 
wages. Altamont kep his gig no 
longer, but went to the city in an omli- 
buster. 

One would have thought, I say, that 
Mrs. A., with such an effeckshnut hus- 
band, might have been as happy as 
her blessid majisty. Nothink of the 
sort. For the fust six months.it was 
all very well; but then she grew 
gloomier and gloomier, though A. did 
every think in life to please her. 

Old Shum used to come reglarly 
four times a wick to Cannon Row, 
where he lunched, and dined, and teed, 
and supd. The poor little man was a 
thought too fond of wind and spirits ; 
and many and many’s the night that 
I’ve had to support him home. And 
you may be sure that Miss Betsy did 
not now desert her sister; she was at 
our place mornink, noon, and night, 
not much to my master’s liking, though 
he was too good natured to wex his 
wife in trifles. 


But Betsy never had forgotten the re- 
collection of old days, and hated Alta- 
mont like the foul friend. She put all 
kinds of bad things into the head of 
poor innocent missis ; who, from be- 
ing all gaiety and cheerfulness, grew to 
be quite melumcolly and pale, and 
retchid, just as if she had been the 
most misrable woman in the world. 

In three months more, a baby comes, 
in course, and with it old Mrs. Shum, 
who stuck to Mrs. side as close asa 
wampire, and made her retchider and 
retchider. She used to bust into tears 
when Altamont came home; she used 
to sigh and wheep over the pore child, 
and say, “ My child, my child, your 
father is false to me ;” or, “ your father 
deceives me ;” or, “ what will you do 
when your poor mother is no more ;” 
or such like sentimental stuff. 

It all came from Mother Shum, and 
her old trix, as I soon found out. The 
fact is, when there is a mistry of this 
kind in the house, its a servant’s duty 
to listen; and listen I did, one day 
when Mrs. was cryin as usual, and fat 
Mrs. Shum a sittin consolin her, as she 
called it, though, Heavenknows, sheonly 
grew wuss and wuss for the consolation. 

Well, I listened; Mrs. Shum was a 
rockin the baby, and missis cryin as 
yousual. 

“ Pore dear innocint,” says Mrs. S., 
heavin a great sigh, “ you're the child 
of a unknown father, and a misrabble 
mother !” 
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* Don't speak ill of Frederic, mam- 
ma,” says missis ; “ he is all kindness 
to me.” 

“ All kindness, indeed! yes, he 
gives you a fine house, and a fine 
gownd, and a ride in a fly whenever 
you please; but where does all his 
money come from? Who is he—what 
ishe! Who knows that he mayn’t be 
a murdrer, or a housebreaker, or a ut- 
terer of forged notes? Low can he 
make his money honestly, when he 
won't say where he gets it? Why 
does he leave you eight hours every 
blessid day, and won’t say where he 
goes to? Oh, Mary, Mary, you are 
the most injured of women !” 

And with this Mrs. Shum began 
sobbin; and Miss Betsy began yowling 
like a cat in a gitter; and pore missis 
cried, too—tears is so remarkable in- 
feckshus. 

“« Perhaps, mamma,” wimpered out 
she, “ Fredric is a shopboy, and don’t 
like me to know that he is not a gentle- 
man.” 

“‘ A shopboy,” says Betsy; “he a 
shopboy ! O no, no, no! more likely a 
wretched willain of a murderer, stabbin 
and robin all day, and feedin you with 
the fruits of his ill-gotten games !” 

More cryin and screechin here took 
place, in which the baby joined; and 
made a very pretty consort, I can tell 
you. 

* Tle can’t be a robber,” cries miss- 
is; he’s too good, too kind, for that; 
besides, murdering is done at night, 
and Frederic is always home at eight.” 

* But he can be a forger,” says 
Betsy, “a wicked, wicked forger. 
Why does he go away every day? to 
forge notes, to be sure. Why does he 
go to the city? to be near the banks 
and places, and so do it more at his 
convenience.” 

“ But he brings home a sum of 
money every day—about thirty shil- 
lings—sometimes fifty; and then he 
smniles, and says its a good day’s work, 
This is not like a forger,” said pore 
Mrs. A. 

 T have it—I have it!” screams out 
Mrs. S. “ The villain—the sneaking, 
double-faced Jonas ! he’s married to 
somebody else, he is, and that’s why 
he leaves you, the base biggymist!’’ 

At this, Mrs. Altamont, struck all of 
aheap, fainted clean away. A dread- 
ful business it was—histarrix; then 
histarrix, in course, from Mrs. Shum ; 
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bells ringin, child squalin, suvvants 
tearin up and down stairs with hot 
water! [fever there is a noosance in 
the world, it’s a house where faintin is 
always goin on. I wouldn't live in 
one,—no, not to be groom of tlie 
chambers, and git two hundred a-year. 

It was eight o’clock in the evenin 
when this row took place ; and such a 
row it was, that nobody but me heard 
master’s knock. He came in, and 
heard the hooping, and screeching, and 
roaring. Ie seemed very much fright- 
ened at first, and said, ‘* What is it?” 

“ Mrs. Shum’s here,” says I, “ and 
Mrs. in astarrix.” 

Altamont looked as black as thun- 
der, and growled out a word which I 
don’t like to name,—let it suffice that 
it begins with a d and ends with a na- 
tion ; and he tore up stairs like mad. 

He bust open the bed-room door ; 
missis lay quite pale and stony on the 
sofy; the babby was screechin from 
the craddle; Miss Betsy was sprawlin 
over missis; and Mrs. Shum half on 
the bed and half on the ground; all 
howlin and squeelin, like so many 
dogs at the moond. 

When A. came in, the mother and 
daughter stooped all of a sudding. 
There had been one or two tiffs before 
between them, and they feared him as 
if he had been a hogre. 

“ What's this infernal screeching 
and crying about?” says he. 

“ Oh, Mr. Altamont,” cries the old 
woman, “ you know too well ; it’s about 
you that this darling child is mis- 
rabble !” 

“And why about me, pray, mad- 
dam?” 

“« Why, sir, dare you ask why? Be- 
cause you deceive her sir; because 
you are a false, cowardly traitor, sir; 
because you have a wife elsewhere, sir!” 
And the old lady and Miss Betsy he- 
gan to roar again as loud as ever. 

Altamont pawsed for a minnit, and 
then flung the door wide open ; nex he 
seized Miss Betsy as if his hand were a 
vice, and he world her out of the room ; 
then up he goes to Mrs. S. “ Get 
up,” says he, thundering loud, “ you 
lazy, memonene. mischief- making, ly- 
ing old fool! Get up, and get out of 
this house. You have been the cuss 
and bain of my happyniss since you 
ensered it. With your d—d lies, and 
novvle reading, and histerrix, you have 
perwerted Mary, and made her almost 
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as mad as yourself.” My child ! 
my child!” shriex out Mrs. Shum, and 
clings round missis. But Altamont 
ran between them, and griping the old 
lady by her arm dragged her to the 
door. “ Follow your daughter, ma’am,” 
says he, and down she went. “ Chavls, 
see those ladies to the door,” he hollows 
out, “ and never let them pass it again.” 
We walked down together, and off they 
went; and master locked and double- 
locked the bed-room door after him, 
intendin, of course, to have a tator 
tator (as they say) with his wife. You 
may be sure that I followed up stairs 
again pretty quick, to hear the result of 
their confidence. 

As they say at Saint Stevenses, it 
was rayther a stormy debate. “ Mary,” 
says master, “‘ you’re no longer the 
merry, grateful gal, I knew and loved 
at Pentonwill; there’s some secret a 
pressin on you—there’s no smilin 
welcom for me now, as there used 
formly to be! Your mother and sister- 
in-law have perwerted you, Mary; and 
that’s why I've drove them from this 
house, which they shall not re-enter in 
ny life.” 

“ Q, Frederic! it’s you is the cause, 
and not I. Why do you have any 
mistry from me? Where do you spend 
your days? Why did you leave me, 
even on the day of your marridge, for 
eight hours, and continue to do so 
every day ?” 

** Because,” says he, “1 makes my 
livelihood by it. I leave you, and [ 
don’t tell you how I make it: for it 
would make you none the happier to 
know.” 

It was in this way the convysation 
ren on — more tears and questions on 
my missiseses part, more sturmness 
and silence on my master’s: it ended, 
for the first time since their marridge, 
in a reglar quarrel. Wery difrent, I 
can tell you, from all the hammerous 
billing and kewing which had pro- 
ceeded their nupshums. 

Master went out, slamming the door 
in a fury ; as well he might. Says he, 
“© If I can’t have a comforable life, I 
can have a jolly one ;” and so he went 
off to the hed tavern, and came home 
that evening beesly intawsicated. When 
high words begin in a famly, drink 
genrally follows on the genlman’s side ; 
and then, fearwell to all conjubial 
happyniss! These two pipple, so fond 
and loving, were now sirly, silent, and 
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full of il wil. Master went out earlier, 
and came home later; misses cried 
more, and looked even paler than 
before. 

Well, things went on in this un- 
comforable way, master still in the 
mopes, missis tempted by the deamons 
of jellosy and curosity ; until a singlar 
axident brought to light all the goings 
on of Mr. Altamont. 

It was the tenth of Jennuary; I 
recklect the day, for old Shum gev me 
half-a-crownd (the fust and last of his 
money I ever see, by the way): he 
was dining along with master, and 
they were making merry together. 

Master said, as he was mixing his 
fifth tumler of punch, and little Shum 
his twelfth, or so— master said, “ I 
see you twice in the City to-day, 
Mr. Shum.” 

“ Well, that’s curous!” says Shum. 
* T was in the City. To-day’s the day 
when the divvydins (God bless ’em !) 
is paid ; and me and Mrs. S. went for 
our half-year’s inkem. But we only 
got out of the coach, crossed the street 
to the Bank, took our money, and got 
in agen. How could you see me 
twice ?” 

Altamont stuttered, and stammered, 
and hemd, and hawd. ‘ OY!” says he, 
“T was passing — passing as you went 
in and out.” And he instantly turned 
the conversation, and began talking 
about pollytix, or the weather, or some 
such stuf. 

“ Yes, my dear,” said my missis ; 
but how could you see papa twice?” 
Master didn’t answer, but talked polly- 
tix more than ever. Still she would 
continy on. “ Where was you, my 
dear, when you saw pa! What were 
you doing, my love, to see pa twice !” 
and so forth. Master looked angrier 
and angrier, and his wife only pressed 
him wuss and wuss. 

This was, as I said, little Shum’s 
twelth tumler; and | knew pritty well 
that he could git very little further : 
for, as reglar as the thirteenth came, 
Shum was drunk. The thirteenth did 
come, and its consquinzies. I was 
obliged to leed him home to John 
Street, where T left him, in the hangry 
arms of Mrs. Shum. 

“ How the d—,” sayd he all the 
way, “how the ddd—the deddy— 
deddy — devil — could he have seen 
me fwice? 
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Cuapter V. 


It was a sad slip on Altamont’s 
part, for no sooner did he go out the 
nex morning than missis went out too. 
She tor down the street, and never 
stopped till she came to her pa’s house 
at Pentonwill. She was closited for 
an hour with her ma, and when she 
left her she drove straight to the City. 
She walked before the Bank, and be- 
hind the Bank, and round the Bank: 
she came home disperryted, having 
learned nothink. 

And it was now an extrornary thing, 
that from Shum’s house, for the nex 
ten days, there was nothink but expy- 
ditions into the City. Mrs. S., tho 
her dropsiccle legs had never carred 
her half so fur before, was eternally on 
the key veve, as the French say. If 
she didn’t go, Miss Betsy did, or missis 
did : they seemd to have an atrackshun 
to the Bank, and went there as natral 
as an omlibus. 

At last, one day, old Mrs. Shum 
comes to our house — (she wasn’t ad- 
mitted when master was there, but 
came still in his absints)— and she 
wore a hair of tryuinf as she entered. 

“ Mary,” says she, “ where is the 
money your husbind brought to you 
yesterday?” My master used always 
to give it to missis when he returned. 

“The money, ma!” says Mary. 
“ Why, here!” And, pulling out her 
puss, she shewed a sovrin, a good heap 
of silver, and an odd-looking little 
coin. 

“ Tuar’s rT! that’s it!” cried Mrs. S. 
“ A Queen Anne’s sixpence, isn’t it, 
dear — dated seventeen hunderd and 
three ?” 

It was so, sure enough: a Queen 
Ans sixpince of that very date. 

“ Now, my love,” says she, ** I have 
found him! Come with me to-morrow, 
and you shall know aL!” 

And now comes the end of my story. 

% * + 


The ladies nex morning set out for 
the City, and I walked behind, doing 
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the genteel thing, with a nosegy and a 
goold stick. We walked down the 
New Road —we walked down the 
City Road — we walked to the Bank. 
We were crossing from that heddyfiz 
to the other side of Cornhill, when, all 
of a sudden, missis shreeked, and 
fainted spontaceously away. 

I rushed forrard, and raised her to 
my arms ; spiling thereby a new wes- 
kit, and a pair of crimpson smalcloes. 
I rushed forrard, I say, wery nearly 
knocking down the old sweeper, who 
was hobling away as fast as possibil. 
We took her to Birch’s ; we provided 
her with a hackney-coach and every 
lucksury, and carried her home to 
Islington. 

* * 

That night master never came home. 
Nor the nex night, nor the nex. On 
the fourth day, an octioneer arrived ; 
he took an infantry of the furnitur, 
and placed a bill in the window. 

At the end of the wick, Altamont 
made his appearance. He was hag- 
gard, and pale; not so haggard, how- 
ever, not so pale, as his misrable wife. 

He looked at her very tendrilly. I 
may say, it’s from him that I coppied 
my look to Miss He looked at 
her very tendrilly, and held out his 
arms. She gev a suffycating shreek, 
and rusht into his umbraces. 

“ Mary,” says he, “ you know all 
now. I have sold my place; I have 
got three thousand pound for it, and 
saved two more. I’ve sold my house 
and furnitur, and that brings me an- 
other. We'll go abroad, and love each 
other, has formly.” 

™ 





* = 

And now you ask me, Who he was? 
I shudder to relate. — Mr. Haltamont 
SWEP THE CROSSIN FROM THE BanK 
to CornuiLu!! 

Of cors, I left his servis. I met 
him, few years after, at Badden-Badden, 
where he and Mrs. A. were much re- 
spectid, and pass for pipple of ey: 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF PARIS. 


No. I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE MONITEUR. 


THE JOURNAL DES DEBATS. 


« Whate’er the busy, bustling world, employs, 
Our wants and wishes, pleasures, cares, and jovs, 
These the historians of our times display, 
And call it News — the hodge-podge of a day.” —Juvenat. 


“* While Mist and Wilkins rise in weekly might, 
Make presses groan, lead senators to fight.” —-Youns. 


“ Their papers, filled with a different party-spirit, divide the people into different 
sentiments, who generally consider rather the principles than the truth of the news 


writer.” —Appison, 


Monsreur Jacgues Cosre, the re- 
doubtable founder, director, and every 
thing else, of Le Temps, once said a 
good thing, which has been so often 
repeated that at last every one claims 
to be its father. Ile said, that * the 
press was the fourth power in the state.” 
Of course, the first being Louis Phi- 


lippe; the second, the Chamber of 
Life-Peers; the third, the Chamber of 


Deputies ; and the fourth— Monsieur 
Jacques Coste himself! Aud why not? 
ile resides in the very house in which 
Napoleon organised the 16th Brumaire 
—sleeps in the same room as that in 
which Napoleon slept — is a little man 
with a keen eye, as was his predecessor 
—and addresses himself by turns, as 
did the Buonaparte of that epoch, to 
all parties and to all opinions, in the 
hope of thus securing to himself the 
continuance of his empire over others. 

But when Monsieur Jacques Coste 
declared that “ the press was the fourth 
power in the state,” he had no inten- 
tion to include all the press. He did 
not speak of the presses of Firmin 
Didot—-or of the magazine and review 
press— of the religious press—or the 
Catholic press—or the Protestant press 
—of Victor Hugo’s press—or Paul 
de Kock’s press — or De Lamartine’s, 
or Chateaubriand’s press — or, in fine, 
of any press but the newspaper press ; 
and, above all, of the newspaper press 
of Paris. 

This “apophthegm” of Jacques 
Coste has, at length, found its way 
into every corner of the world, and has 
been repeated in almost every language 
under heaven. Each country has its 
Jacques Coste—its bellows-blower— 
its “fourth power in the state ;” and 
the veriest errand-boy who fetches copy 
from the editor, and runs back with 


proofs and revises, feels the dignity of 
his mission and the importance of his 
oftice. If the errand-boy should be 
unfaithful, the paper could not appear ; 
and if the paper did not appear, all 
Paris would be in agitation; and if all 
Paris were in agitation at the non- 
appearance of the paper, there would 
be a confusion in the four powers of 
the state; and émeutes, sommations, 
municipal guards, drawn swords, pav- 
ing-stones, genteelly flung at soldiers’ 
shakos, would be the consequence: 
whilst the little errand-boy who failed 
in his duty, and lost the editor’s copy, 
would be able to stand on the Pont 
Royal and exclaim, “ I am the fourth 
power of the state !” 

It may not, then, be either uninte- 
resting or uninstructive to examine the 
organisation, character, conduct, and 
results of this “ fourth power” in 
Paris; and to see whether, when 
Jacques Coste, Armand Carrel, and 
M. Thiers, made the revolution of July 
1830, as editors or conductors of this 
fourth power, they acted from the purest 
and wisest motives ; and whether they 
have essentially promoted the “ progress 
of civilisation” and the “ happiness 
and honour of their country.” Nor 
will it be wholly unprofitable thus to 
supply the materials for a future com- 
parison of the English and French 
newspaper press, their conduct, cha- 
racter, influence, and management. If 
we are not much mistaken, the former 
will greatly gain by that comparison ; 
and the eulogists of the French press 
will learn, that they have no real 
foundation for their preference of the 
Paris over the London newspapers. 

The “ Paris newspaper press ” must 
be divided into Two great categories: 
first, the daily press; and, second, the 
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weekly press. And these again must 
be subdivided into, first, the political 
press 5 second, the half-political and 
half-theatrical, and amusing and lite- 
rary press; third, the literary, thea- 
trical, and miscellaneous press, from 
which politics are wholly excluded ; 
and fourth, the legal, or courts of law 
press. 

Before we commence our analysis 
of those journals which M. Coste de- 
scribes as the ‘fourth power in the 
state,” we shall proceed to the classi- 
fication of all the newspaper press of 
Paris, up to the middle of October 
1837. 


I. The Daily Political Press. 


1. Tur Monrrecr, the official jour- 
nal of all French governments. 

2. Tue JournaLt pes Dénats, the 
organ of the Doctrinaires and Whig 
aristocracy. 

3. Tur.Parx, the organ of M.Guizot 
and of the party of resistance. 

4. Tue Jovurnat pe Panis, the 
organ of M. Fonfrede and of French 
liberal Tories. 

5. Tie Constirutionnet, the or- 
gan of M. Thiers and M. Dupin. 

6. Tur Courter Francars, the 
organ of M. Bignon, M. Odillon Bar- 
rot, and the opposition of the moderate 
school-—the Globe of France; i.e. 
what the Globe was in London when 
the Conservatives were in office. 

7. Tux JournaL pu Commerce, 
the organ of M. Mauguin, the colonial 
deputy ; who, having a good appoint- 
ment, and a large salary from the colo- 
nies, pleads for colonial slavery as he 
used, before his “ brevet” arrived, to 
plead for the barricades and propa- 
gandism. 

8. Tur Temps, the organ of M. 
Coste and his shareholders. All things 
to all men. Most happy just now, 
because paid and supported by Count 
Molé and Count Montalivet. 

9. Tue Narronat, the organ of the 
Republican party of the higher order. 

10. Tur Bon Sens, the organ of the 
Republican party of the lower order. 

11. Tux Monpe, the organ of the 
Republican party of the propagandist 
order; lately conducted by the Re- 
publican, Abbé de la Mennais. 

12. Tue Messacer, the evening 
Opposition paper; a combination of 
the Sun and True Sun: not exactly 
either, but something like both. 

13. Tue Presse, the organ of Emile 
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de Girardin, deputy, who married 
Delphine Gay, and who together have 
combined, by means of first establish- 
ing a journal at 40 francs per annum, 
to make a bond fide revolution in the 
Parisian press, as we shall see here- 
after. 

14. Tur Sricre, the cheap organ of 
the opposition ; conducted by men who 
hold the same principles as those of 
the Courier Francais, but publishing a 
journal at 40, instead of at 80 francs, 
per annum. 

15. Tue Journat Géneérat DE 
France, the organ of nobody, but a 
cheap paper, selling well in the coun- 
try, but not at all in the metropolis. 
Moderate, flat, and stupid. 

16. L’Evrope, a cheap organ of the 
Legitimist party. 

17. Tne QuoripreENNe, the organ 
of the Berryer portion of the Legiti- 
mists. 

18. Tue Gazetre ve France, the 
organ of M.1l’Abbé de Genoude, who 
has got a system of his own for being a 
Radical and a Tory at one and the 
same moment. 

19. Tue France, the organ of the 
Duke and Duchess d’Angouléme, of 
M. de Blacas, and of the Jesuits at 
Fribourg. 

20. Tue Cuarte pe 1830, the 
evening official organ of the govern- 
ment. 

21. Tue Ecno Frawncats, a paper 
published at noon, made with scissors 
and paste, containing extracts from all 
the morning papers and the news of 
the morning. Its colour is Legitimist. 

22. L’Esraretre, a paper of pre- 
cisely the same character as l’ Echo 
Frangais ; with this exception, that its 
colour is ‘* Juste-mmilieu.” 

23. Tur JounnaL pes VILLES ET 
CAaMPAGNES, ascissor-and-paste paper, 
badly got up for the provinces, without 
fifty subscribers at Paris. 

24. Tue Fevrtte Francatse; of 
the same character — political news, 
not political discussions, 


II. The Weekly Political Press. 


1. France DépartTMENTALs, which 
is specially devoted to the interests 
and complaints of the departments, to 
the exclusion of Paris. 

2. L’'Ourremer, which is specially 
devoted to the interests and complaints 
of the French colonies. 

3. Tue JouRNAL pu PrupLr, a 
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Jack Cade and Wat Tyler publication, 
distributed among the lower orders. 

4. L’Intetiicencr, the organ of 
M. Laponneraye and the philosophical 
portion of the Republicans. 

5. La Nouve_ite MINeRrvE, a gos- 
siping journal of the opposition, di- 
rected by M. Sarrans, half, or three- 
parts, a Republican ; who has a very 
pretty wife, and who himself goes by 
a nickname which in English would 
mean “ Fudge.” No one in his senses 
will ever believe a line in La Nouvelle 
Minerve. 

6. Tue Curonique pve Paris; 
half-legitimist, half-devoted to M. de 
Balzac —a little for the court; and has 
so often changed hands, that no one 


knows what it will be next week, even 
if it be at all. 


II. The half- Political, half-Amusing, 
and Theatrical Press. 


This is a genre of newspapers not 
known in England. 

1. Le Cuarivarti, which means, 
“ Marrowbones and Cleavers,” or the 
hubbub at a dustman’s wedding or an 
Irish wake. Violent opposition. To 
avoid the caution-money necessary to 
be deposited for, political journals, it 
professes only to be theatrical and mis- 
cellaneous ; but the object of the paper 
is daily to attack the government by 
quolibets, enigmas, and diatribes.— 
Though you could read it through ea- 
sily in twenty minutes, yet its sub- 
scription is greater in amount than 
many large political journals. 

2. Le Ficano; anti-republican. The 
antipodes of the Charivari as to object, 
but quite as much a permanent viola- 
tion of the law. 

3. Le Corsarn; the same class, 
but opposition. 

4. Le Monireur Parisien; fa- 
voured by the government, and sup- 
plied, gratuitously, with all telegraphic 
despatches from Spain which arrive in 
the course of the day. But for these 
despatches, it must have long since 
expired. 

5. La Mone, a Legitimist journal, 
of vast talent and influence. An at- 
tempt was lately made to render it daily 
(it is only weekly), but the subscrip- 
tion was not filled, though the Duchess 
de Berri was at the head of the list. 
La Mode has often been persecuted. 


It has a large sale, and is witty and 
revere. 
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IV. The Daily and Weekly Literary, 
Theatrical, and Miscellaneous Press, 
from which Politics are excluded. 


1.Tam-ram. Very amusing. 

2, Tue Courier pes Mopss. Stupid. 

3. Tue Perites Arricues, devoted 
to advertisements. 

4. Tux Votevr, a literary paper, 
made up of robbing the best articles 
from all literary papers and reviews in 
all countries, but all ground down to 
French, and to please the French 
public. 

5. Tue Counrer pes Tuéitres. 

6. Tur Ménéstret, purely musical. 

7. Vert-vert, only theatrical, or 
nonsensical. 

8. Tue Cainer pe Lecture, every 
five days. A selection, not badly 
made, of interesting literary articles. 

9. Tue Revue pes Tueitres. 

10. L’Aspic. Nothing at all. 

11. Tue Gazetre pes THéAatres. 

12. Entre Acte; which means, 
that between the different acts at the 
theatres you may amuse yourself by 
reading it. And, 

13. Tue Revue pve Parts, which 
is published every Sunday, in the form 
of a book, and is really the best written 
and best conducted of all the weekly 
or daily literary publications in the 
metropolis. 

Besides these, there are the Avant 
Scéne and the Moniteur des Theatres, 
both penny theatrical papers ; the 
Gratis, an Omnibus paper, which lives 
by its advertisements, for it has no- 
thing else; and persons advertise in it 
in consequence of its large gratuitous 
circulation; and the Affiches Pari- 
siennes and Annonciateur, which are 
“ wall journals,” stuck up all over 
Paris, aud containing nothing but ad- 
vertisements. And then there are 
Family Weekly Journals: such as the 
Magasin Pittoresque, and the Musée 
des Familles, and the Mosaique, and 
the Magasin Universel. And then 
there are * Tutloring and Dress-making 
Journals: such as the Revue des 
Modes de Paris, Follet, Psyche, Bon 
Ton, Art du Tailleur, and Journal des 
Tailleurs. And then there are the 
Journals of the Ladies without heads, 
as without hearts: such as the Journal 
des Dames et des Modes, the Petit 
Courier des Dames, the Journal des 
Femmes, the Bazar, la Brodeuse, and 
l’ Equipage. But all of these, though 
helonging to the daily er weekly press 
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of Paris, do not strictly come within 
the limits of this article. 


V. The Legal, or Courts of Law 
Press. 

There was a time when the courts of 
law had but one journal; they have 
now four. In those happy days for 
the first inventor of this sort of pa- 
pers, the receipts of Tur Gazette 
pes TRiIBUNAUX were enormous. 
Scarcely a family existed in Paris, 
among the middling or higher classes 
of society, which could be found with- 
out it, either as direct subscribers to 
the journal, or as paying so much per 
hour for its perusal to the keeper of 
the next “cabinet de lecture.’ No 
journal was read so conscientiously, 
from beginning to end, as the Gazette 
des Tribunaux. When first the idea 
was started, no one approved of it. 
The founder had the greatest difficulty 
in finding money to begin it; but he 
lived to see the paper paying 500 per 
cent interest to the original share- 
holders! During the last four years, 
others have entered the list; and there 
are now the Droit, the Lor, and the 
Journat Générnar ves TRinunaux. 
This division of labour has not, how- 
ever, been profitable. The subscribers 
are divided, not increased; and all, 
except the original Gazette des Tri- 
bunaur, are losing concerns. After all, 
however, no papers are liked so much 
by Frenchwomen as those which con- 
tain the offences and crimes of their 
countrymen; and the more atrocious 
the murder or the ——, the more rea- 
dily is it devoured. Grandmothers 
and mothers, daughters and gran- 
daughters, all sit down together; the 
best and most forcible reader is se- 
lected to mouth it out to the listening 
congregation; and wo to the husband, 
father, or brother, who shall dare to 
disturb this conclave, when, after break- 
fast, or after dinner, they draw round 
to feast on the crimes and atrocities of 
their fellow-beings. Sometimes, in- 
deed, these journals, to gratify their 
female readers, will invent Russian 
trials, and Russian military executions, 
at the risk of having them contradicted 
afterwards. Long before the lie can 
be given to these recitals, their fair 
readers have forgotten the story; and 
the reputation of the paper is increased 
for supplying to its readers the most 
piquant articles. Lately, one of these 
inventors got up a story about “ six 
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hundred Polish girls” (of course, from 
fifteen to twenty years of age) being 
compelled, by the Emperor of Russia, 
to leave their homes, in order to shew 
the princes who visited the camp of 
Wonesensk that he, the emperor, had 
pretty girls in his dominions. ~The 
Gazette worked it up, as a sort of 
second edition of the Sabine story, 
and all the French women were in an 
ecstasy of fury. Unfortunately, the 
contradiction came too quickly after 
the impression to do the journal much 
good ; and two or three of those con- 
tradictions during the last few months 
have done a great deal to injure the 
character of that paper. Still it is far 
above the rest, in point of sale, and is 
to this day a very profitable under- 
taking. 

The monthly press of France, which 
is almost exclusively literary, artial, 
scientific, or religious, cannot, of course, 
be more than noticed in this article. 
The painter has the Artiste, and the 
Journal des Artistes. The agriculturist 
has the Agronome, Cultivateur, and 
Journal and Annals of Agriculture, 
The horticulturist has the Revue Hor- 
ticale, and the Annals of Wheat and 
the Annals of Horticulture. The bo- 
tanist has the Archives of Botany, and 
the Annals of Flora and Pomona. The 
manufacturer or the merchant has his 
Journal des Tissus, his Portfeuille In- 
dustriel, his Recueil Industriel, his 
Priv Courant, and his Archives du 
Commerce. The political economist 
has his Revue Mensuelle d’ Economie 
Politique, and his Revue Etrangére 
d’ Economie Politique. The musician 
has his Revue Musicale, his Gazette 
Musicale de Paris, his Romance, Pia- 
niste, and Journal de Piano. The 
sportsman has his Journal des Chasses, 
and his Journal des Haras, as well as 
the Eleveur. Chemists, entomologists, 
naturalists, geologists, zoologists, and 
civil engineers, have all their journals. 
As to doctors and surgeons, they have 
twenty-two, from the Journal de Mé- 
decin Pratique to the Journal de Sante, 
and the Bulletin Thérapeutique. The 
navy has its four journals, nearly all 
badly got up; and the army ten, much 
better edited, and more worthy of at- 
tention. Then come the more legal, 


and not amusing, records of the courts 
of law, not made for the general reader, 
but for the lawyers themselves; and 
they are twenty-three in number, — 
including the Court of Assizes, the 




































































Journal of the Courts of Law, the 
Journal of the Magistrates and the Bar, 
the Journals of the Notaries, the Soli- 
citors, Justices of the Peace, Sheriffs’ 
Officers (huissiers), and even the Jour- 
nal of the Auctioneers. Then come 
the Journals of the Taxes, of Bridges 
and Roads, Custom Duties and 
Custom-house Officers, of Municipal 
Councillors, of Manufactories, of Fairs, 
of Health, of the Villages, and of the 
Communal Schools. Then come the 
educational journals, beginning with 
the Journal de Uv’ Instruction Publique, 
and ending with the Lanterne Magique. 
The little boys have their journal ; ; the 
demoiselles, theirs; the teachers, three 
or four ; the schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses, two or three; and the in- 
fant schools, their Manuel Général de 
Ll’ Instruction Primaire. Finally come 
the religious journals: first, Roman 
Catholic ; the France Catholique, the 
Légitimiste, the Journal Catholique, 
the Dominicale, the Echo de la Jeune 
France, the Musée Religieux, the Gloire 


du Clergé, the Spectateur, and the 
Etudes Religieuses. And then the 


Protestant papers and magazines — too 
few, and but badly got up and sup- 
ported — the Semeur, the Archives du 
Christianisme, and the Journal de la 
Société Biblique Protestante. Besides 
which, there are Journals of Prisons 
and Hospitals, of Christian Morals, 
and of Charitable Institutions. 

These, then, are the duily, weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly publications of 
the periodical press in Paris; and, on 
the perusal of the list, one will doubt- 
less he tempted to exclaim, “ ’Pon 
honour, Jacques Coste is right—the 
press must be the fourth power in the 
state!” If from Paris we should ex- 
tend our view to the departments of 
France, we should find that, except in 
twelve departments, there are only one 
or two political journals published in 
any one department; that in some de- 
partments no journals are published at 
all, as in the Upper and Lower Alps, 
Lower and Upper Pyrenees; that in 
other departments only an advertising 
paper is published, as in the Cotes du 
Nord, Morbihan, and Yonne ; and that 
in other departments ouly one journal, 
besides an advertising journal, is pub- 
lished, as in Ardeche, Ardennes, Aude, 
Avignon, Cantal, Charente, Doubs, 
Eure, Llerault, Ile et Vilaine, Indre et 
Loire, Isere, Jura, Landes, Lozere, 
Mayenne, Meurthe, Nievre, Oise, 
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Orne, Eastern Pyrenees, Saone, Seine 
et Marne, Seine et Oise, Deux Sevres, 
Tarn, Tarn et Garonne, Vendée, Vienne 
et Vosges. It would also be seen that 
in the Bouches de Rhone, Calvados, 
Dordogne, Gard, Upper Garonne, Gi- 
ag ] pire Inférieure, Manche, Nord, 

Pas de Calais, Rhone et Seine Infé- 
rieure, there alone exists any thing like 
the semblance of an active or ener- 
gelic defence of certain fixed, though 
opposing } political opinions ; and that in 
all the other departments, the political 
sentiments of the inhabitants are either 
without any colour, or else are taken 
from or encouraged by the press of 
Paris. And, finally, it would be seen, 
that of the journals published in the 
departments, fifty-two are without any 
political opinion at all (a thing un- 
known in Great Britain), forty-seven 
opposition, forty for the government, 
twenty-five legitimists, and four or five 
doctrinaire. It would be easy to shew, 
from an examination of these facts, and 
of the journals in question, the state 
of opinions in the departments, and 
to demonstrate the great truth, that 
* France is Paris,” and ~ * Paris is 
France ;” and that M. Jacques Coste 
would have been even more right if, 
instead of calling the “ press,” he had 
designated * Paris” as the fourth power 
of the state in France. 

It is now time, however, to return 
to the newspaper press of Paris: first, 
to the daily and weekly political press ; 
second, to the half political, half amus- 
ing, and theatrical press, both daily and 
weekly, and which exercises so great 
an influence over the excitable and un- 
thinking portion of the Freuch people. 

The Moniteur is at once the most 
and least harmless of journals. It is 
the London Gazette of France; but 
more amplified, and more political. 
The London Gazette resembles the 
Moniteur and the petites affiches com- 
bined. The Moniteur is always pub- 
lished by the same everlasting old lady, 
in a quarter of Paris quite ur nknown to 
song ; and is edited, if editing it may 
be called, by M. Sauvo. The subscrip- 
tion to this paper is 120 fran ics, or about 
4l. 15s. English money, per annum. 
Its form is ‘long folio ; the paper and 
type have been the same from time 
immemorial: it is made up, during 
the session of parliament, of a series of 
supplements, containing at full length 
the speeches of all the speakers, whe- 
ther written and not spoken, or written 
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aud read, or spoken and not written. 
The members of both houses attach 
great importance to their speeches be- 
ing correctly reported in the Moniteur. 
As soon as a member of any division of 
the houses descends from the tribune, 
after having read, or spoken, or at- 
tempted to read and speak, his speech, 
you will see him “ sidle up” to the 
short-hand writers for the Moniteur, 
who are delighted when the speech is 
written and thus handed to them by 
the author, since, in that case, they are 
saved the trouble of deciphering their 
hieroglyphics. How enchanted would 
be the reporters of the daily press in 
London if Joseph lume, and some 
others of the prosy tribe, would thus 
save them the necessity of listening to 
their monotonous and eternal talk, by 
handing them, all ‘cut and dried,” their 
written discourses! Even in France, 
when such men as Thiers, Guizot, Ber- 
ryer, Barrot, and Arago, speak in the 
Chamber of Deputies, not from notes, 
or from a written folio, but from the 
inspiration of the moment, they will 
wend their way, in the course of the 
evening, to the Rue Lepoitevin, No. 6, 
where the Aloniteur is printed, there 
to examine the proof sheets of their 
lucubrations. A few months since, 
a friend met the astronomer and phi- 
losopher, Arago, at a dinner party ; and 
though the wine and conversation were 
both sparkling, and the viands most 
sumptuous, he observed that the astro- 
nomer kept looking at his watch. He 
at last ventured to ask if he were soon 
to lose the pleasure of his society ? 
“ No,” he replied, “but soon must be 
deprived of yours; for I must go to 
the Monileur, to correct the proofs of a 
speech I delivered this afternoon in the 
Chamber of Deputies.” This is a hint 
for the Times, the Chronicle, the Post, 
and the Herald. They would some- 
times do well to send proof sheets of 
the speeches to the members who pro- 
nounced them before they were pub- 
lished, especially when so pronounced 
in the early part of the evening. The 
Moniteur is divided into two portions, 
the official and the non-official parts. 
The official contains all the ordon- 
uances of the king, all government ap- 
pointments, all decrees in council, all 
telegraphic despatches, and all court 
receptions of importance. No new mi- 
nistry can be fairly said to be appointed 
until it is first “* moniteured,” or, as it 
is said in England, “ gazetied.”. When 
Prince Talleyrand retired from public 
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life, and sent in his letter of resignation 
to Louis Philippe, he made a great 
point in his negotiation with the court, 
that this letter should appear in the 
“ official ” portion of the Moniteur. 
Of course, he was gratified. When 
M. Jacques Coste had the cross of the 
Legion of Honour presented to him by 
the King of the French, a few weeks 
since, he made a great point of it, that 
the motives which induced the king so 
to honour him with this mark of favour 
should be inserted in the Moniteur. 
IJe refused to wear it until that should 
be done; and inserted in his own 
journal, Le Temps, the reasons for his 
conduct. But still the Moniteur re- 
mained silent; and Jacques Coste’s 
button-hole was without the red riband ! 
What was to be done?’ Why, he drew 
up an article, short and pithy like him- 
self, stating that he had been so distin- 
guished on account of the services he 
had rendered to the cause of the revo- 
lution in 1830! This article must ap- 
pear somewhere. But where? In the 
Journal des Débats, to be sure. So off 
he posted in his cabriolet (for M. Coste 
has a cabriolet, and a tiger too) to the 
Rue des Prétres St. Germain UV Auxer- 
rois, No. 17, and then and there re- 
quested the editors of that journal to 
insert his little article the next day. 
OF course, they complied. As soon as 
it appeare! in the Débats, it was co- 
pied into the Moniteur ; and from that 
moment Jacques Coste and his button- 
hole were rendered happy. When the 
ex-royal family of France proceeded to 
Gand in 1815, on the return of the 
usurper from Elba, they continued the 
publication of the Moniteur in Belgium, 
until their re-restoration after the battle 
of Waterloo. M.Guizot is reported to 
have edited that journal during the one 
hundred days. This he denies; and 
his word may be relied on. The non- 
official part of the Moniteur is com- 
posed of reports made to and by the 
government ; of extracts from foreign 
journals of all opinions, but not of po- 
litical discussions, of news only ; and 
of proceedings of scientific and literary 
bodies. The deputies and peers receive 
it gratuitously ; so do the high public 
functionaries. It has, necessarily, a 
large sale besides; though very few 
indeed peruse its non-official, every 
one is anxious to read its official part. 
It is therefore taken in at all public 
libraries, reading-rooms, large cafes, 
restaurants, public institutions, and by 
literary circles, as an indispensable do- 
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cument, to be occasionally consulted. 
The Monitcur is of all French journals 
the most curious in the eye of the 
statesman, politician, and philosopher. 
All dynasties, all governments, all 
kings, all ministries, all measures, are 
all in their turn equally praised by it. 
In its pages you learn that Louis XVI. 
was the “ most adored of monarchs,” 
and then, a little while afterwards, a 
“ tyrant worthy of death ;” that Marie 
Antoinette was “ the soul of beauty, 
virtue, patriotism, and of love,” and 
then that “ she had conspired against 
France, who required her blood.” In 
its pages you read eulogiums on Buona- 
parte, the general, the consul, and the 
emperor, which would themselves fill 
some folio volumes ; and then you read 
that he was a “ tyrant and the usurper.” 
In its pages you read that the Duke 
da’ Enghien was “ justly shot, as a reward 
for his crimes, in the ditch of Vin- 
cennes;” and then you read that the 
* nation required satisfaction for the 
enormous offence, and erected a monu- 
ment to his virtues and his name.” 

In its faithful columns you read 
“that Louis XVIIL. came to restore 
peace and happiness to France ; and 
that the country had only groaned and 
sighed, wept and mourned, during his 
absence ;” and a few short months 
afterwards you read that the French 
people once more were in ecstasies 
with their “ adored Napoleon,” and 
that the imperial eagle flew from the 
Mediterranean to the towers of Notre 
Dame. In the pages of the Moniteur, 
you read that “ the Duke de Berri, the 
best of men and most virtuous of 
princes, the pride and hope of France, 
was massacred by Louvel in the streets 
of Paris, and that the country desired 
an expiatory chapel to be erected to 
his memory ;” and then, a few years 
afterwards, “ that the government or- 
dered it to be taken down, as insulting 
to France, and as calculated to disturb 
the public tranquillity and peace.” 

In the columns of this official journal, 
you read that France wept from the 
** Pas de Calais” to the “ Gulf of Gas- 
cony,” on the death of Louis XVIIL., 
the father of his people ; and then you 
read the official intelligence, that, a few 
years afterwards, ‘‘ the people ” pro- 
ceeded to the Palais de Justice, and 
taking down the marble statue of that 
selfsame monarch, dashed it to pieces, 
and trampled it under their omnipotent 
feet. In the pages of that journal, you 
read that all France hailed the accession 
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of Charles X. “ with rapture and grati- 
tude ;” and many hundreds of columns 
are filled with annual declarations of 
unbounded attachment and never-dying 
love, from the very deputies and the 
very peers who afterwards voted his 
abdication, and banished him and his 
family from France ! 

In the columns of the Moniteur, 
when the Duke of Bordeaux was born, 
you read that the public joy was so 
great, that, to express itself in perma- 
nent and enduring terms, it purchased 
the castle and domain of Chambord, 
and presented it to the infant prince ; 
and, in that very same Moniteur, it is 
recorded “ that the minister of justice 
of Louis Philippe had set up a claim 
to that chateau of Chambord, as be- 
longing to the new civil list; though 
we are happy to add that the council 
of state has rejected the demand.” 

In fine, in the Moniteur, white is 
white in 1814, and white is black in 
1815. Robespierre is an angel in the 
first part of one volume, and has died 
for his crimes in the latter end of the 
same book. Yet all is “ official ”—all 
is true—all is to be believed implicitly 
at the moment; and whoever at the 
moment shall venture to declare that it 
is false, is sure, and always has been, 
to be quietly conducted to some agree- 
able jail, either yclept the “ Concier- 
gerie,” the ** Force,” or “Ste. Pelagie.” 
He who wishes to study the history of 
France, during the last fifty years, 
should neither purchase Thiers’s his- 
tory, nor any other extant; but he 
should provide himself with a copy 
of the Moniteur, and read the official 
portions of this most dry and dull, but 
yet most instructive and valuable re- 
cord. Thus much for the Moniteur. 
We will now turn to 

The Journal des Débats.—This paper 
is the property of M. Bertin Devaux, 
and its director is M. L. F. Bertin, sen. 
Its bureaux are situate in the Rue des 
Prétres St. Germain l’Auxerrois. The 
price of subscription is 80 francs, or 
3l. 4s. per annum; and the terms of 
advertisement are 80 centimes, or 8d., 
per line, for ordinary advertisements in 
the advertising columns, and 190 cent- 
imes, or 1s. 7d., per line, for puffing 
advertisements inserted in the body of 
the paper. The Journal des Débats, in 
spite of itself, has been compelled, 
within the last few months, in conse- 
quence of the establishment of cheap 
journals at 1/. 12s., instead of 31. 4s. 
per annum, to increase its size, because 
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it will not diminish its subscription. 
The reason it gave for this increase of 
size was absurd. It was the length of 
the debates in the reformed parliament 
of England! The true reason was, that 
the Presse on one hand, and L’ Europe 
on the other, the one a juste milieu, 
and the other a legitimist journal, 
published at 40 francs per annum, 
had run away with so many of its 
subscribers, that it hoped to retain 
the remainder by increasing its square 
inches, and filling up its columns with 
articles written by the former St. Si- 
monian chief, Michel Chevalier ! 

Of this arrangement, the quarrels 
now raging amongst the conductors of 
the public Parisian press, and the con- 
sequences to which they may lead, we 
will speak hereafter, when we come to 
the journal called La Presse. The cir- 
culation of the Débats has much fallen 
off since the establishment of 40 francs 
newspapers. Before then it had the 
largest circulation of any political jour- 
nal in France. This is not the case 
now. Weare assured that it has de- 
scended to six or seven thousand. The 
Débats, like all other daily journals in 
France, is published every day, Sunday 
included. The only holidays its editors 
have in the course of the year are 
Christmas day, Good Friday, the Pen- 
tecost, the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, and one of the “ three days” of 
July. This is the work of a galley- 
slave, and rather worse. It partially 
accounts for the fact, that there is less 
talent in the Paris than in the London 
press. Man is made to work, but not 
to groan. He earns his bread by the 
sweat of his brow; but one-séventh 
portion of his time is granted him to 
wipe that sweat away. In France it is 
not so, and the consequence is natural, 
—the editors are soon jaded to death ; 
and there is little vigour, little soul, in 
their compositions. Nature will not be 
cheated, though God may be disho- 
noured. Ifa man will not take enough 
sleep for his body, his mind will fail 
him. Nature will have ber way ; and 
as the proprietors of the Paris daily 
press will “* make haste to get rich,” 
it very often happens that poverty over- 
takes them. Ofall the practical reforms 
to be made in the French daily press, 
this would be the first and the greatest ; 
and the editors would certainly erect 
pillars of marble and of brass to the 
daring man, who should venture to 
— that in future, on Sundays, 

is paper would not appear. For a 
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few days it would make a vast com- 
motion; but the French may be ha- 
bituated to any thing by firmness and 
decision —as Napoleon taught them to 
become habituated to the conscription, 
the censorship, absolute government, 
and military despotism. 

The Journal des Débats has done 
more injury to the cause of monarchical 
institutions, and to peace and order in 
France, than any other journal in the 
world, It flattered the emperor — 
lauded to the skies the restoration — 
followed in the train of the usurper dur- 
ing the one hundred days—and shouted 
* Victory, victory ! France is saved !” 
when the white flag of the Bourbons 
once more floated in the breeze on the 
chateau of the Tuileries. It defended 
Louis XVIII., then attacked him— 
defended M. Villele, attacked him— 
defended the Duke de Berri, attacked 
him ; and, in fine, has defended and 
attacked every cause in its turn— 
never leading, but always following, 
public opinion—and, with an air of 
independence and honesty, has affected 
great firmness, great love of France, 
great attachment to the Bourbons, 
great regard for liberty, great friend- 
ship for the charter—and has contrived 
to exercise a great, but most injurious 
influence over public opinion. The ex- 
royal family read it—so much the 
worse ; sometimes it listened to it—so 
much the worse: it would have done 
better even to have listened to the 
Courier Francais, or the National of 
1830, than to the Débats. 

But its influence is diminishing. Its 
conductor and proprietor, indeed, has 
been made a “ peer of France”! for in 
France the true way to reach the highest 
offices in the state is to be an editor or 
proprietor of a paper. No example 
can be more striking of the truth of 
this remark than that of little Thiers ; 
who, though in 1829 he had not a 5/. 
note in the universe, either in possession 
or reversion, was in 1836 a millionaire 
minister of foreign affairs, deputy, and 
prime minister of France. 

The literary portion of the Journal 
des Débats is not badly done. One 
of the pleasantest and least profound 
writers in France is certainly Jules 
Janin, or J. J. We is always known 
by his J. J. This does not mean 
double jabber, though he jabbers 
sometimes in the salon of the French 
opera to your heart’s content; but it 
does mean that he is a jay of the first 
magnitude. Jules Janin writes the 
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best “ feuilletons” of the Débats. A 
feuilleton means one-third of the paper 
—the lowest third —cut off by a line 
across the paper; whereas the upper 
two-thirds of the paper are devoted to 
politics, news, police, trials, and the 
miscellaneous matter of a daily journal : 
this lower one-third is given up to 
literature, the drama, the sciences, and 
the arts. Jules Janin has saved the 
Débats from falling. As Nettement, 
the royalist writer, “ N.” has always 
nearly doubled the circulation of the 
paper to which he has been attached. 
But we must now introduce our 
readers to M. Micuet Curvatier, 
one ofthe new and potent editors of the 
Débats. Uave you ever seen Michel 
Chevalier? He once boasted that he 
ws the best dressed man in Europe. 
Come, this is something for an editor 
and author! White kid gloves, clean 
every day; a black satin cravat—nota 
brown black, nor a blue black, but a 
Chevalier black black; tight boots, 
made of Spanish leather, and little 
feet therewith, crimped up in boots as 
tight as the little Chinese feet in China 
shoes; a frock coat  vithout a ruck ; 
and a waistcoat,—oh! a waistcoat 
such as Stultz would give half his for- 
tune to have invented,—yes, a waist- 
coat @ la Chevalier! These were, in 
the opinion of the editor, the indispen- 
sable qualifications for a well-dressed 
man. But we have forgotten his pan- 
taloons or trousers, plaited at the waist ; 
none of your vulgar plaits, but regular 
fine plaiting, like the old frills to shirt 
bosoms some twenty years ago, and 
made not of cloth—no, no, but of ker- 
seymere, and arched at the instep, and 
cut round to shape the heel of the 
boot, and strapped down under the 
sole with the very best varnished lea- 
ther—of course a new pair every two 
days. One word more, as to the 
“hat.” As the head of the editor is 
not the least important portion of his 
corporal substance, he took especial 
pains with his head. His hat was 
beaver; no silk hats—no cheap hats 
for him! no brown hats, nor gray hats, 
but best narrow-brimmed, conical top- 
ped, green silk-lined, beaver hats — 
very dear, and very good, and a new 
one at least once a month! And Che- 
valier took no small pains with the 
closer covering of his head. His hair 
was well oiled, well combed, well 
brushed, well curled, well frizzled, and 
never allowed to grow more than four- 


teen days without the application of 
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the scissors. Dear Michel! Tow 
thou didst stand before the glass, when 
last we saw thee, and look, and look, 
and look again; and pick well thy 
teeth, and comb gracefully thy whiskers, 
and examine with care the collar of the 
coat, that not a stray hair might fall on 
it to indicate that thou hadst a head on 
thy shoulders. 

But, the neckcloth!!! Michel Che- 
valier declared in our hearing, most 
seriously, and most solemnly, that he 
had written a Jrealise on lying the 
Cravat before he was 18. We believe 
thee, Michel! we admit it with tears in 
our eyes,—thy cravat was, and, doubt- 
less, is, the best, the very best, tied 
cravat in Paris! We know that this 
concession will not satisfy thee. To 
have the best tied cravat in Paris, where 
cravats are sold ready tied, and with 
bows all prepared, will not be deemed 
a compliment by thee! But yet, in 
conscience, we cannot concede thee 
more. Beau Brummel would dispute 
thy claims in Normandy; and Lord 
Palmerston would fight a duel for his 
* Almack’s tie” of his neckcloth in 
London: so be content, we pray thee, 
dear Michel, with this admission, and 
aspire not to a higher glory than to 
that of being, without exception, the 
best cravatted man in the capital of 
fashionable Europe. 

But, we forgot; there was a time 
when Michel Chevalier wore a while 
instead ofa black hat, and when an- 
other costume than the one we have in- 
dicated graced his form, and enchanted 
the hearts and eyes of his fair country- 
women. But when was that? Oh, 
that was when our author was one of 
the fathers, or “ chiefs” of the “ church,” 
sect, or club, of Sr. Simonians, at 
Paris!’ That musthave been the most 
jocular part of the life of Michel. He 
began, indeed, on a small scale, as did 
his St. Simonian beard ; but, by the 
time it had become venerably red, or 
sandy — we forget which —he was one 
of the very best Simonian freemasons 
of the whole world. When Michel 
began his St. Simonianism, his funds 
were very low, and Le Globe had but 
very few subscribers. This was not 
the fault of Michel; for we are bound 
to admit that Le Globe was one of the 
most amusing” papers ever published 
in Paris, and that its naiveté and good 
faith were proverbial. But M. Rod- 
rigués (which some evil-minded persons 
have often written rogue-riggs) was at 
that time the minister of finance of the 
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St. Simonian denomination; and he 
contrived to make a loan, obtain the 
assistance and patronage of the female 
sex, and, finally, took a splendid hotel 
in the Rue Monsigny. 

These were fine times for Michel! 
The St. Simonian dinner parties were 
the very “ snuggest” things at Paris. 
The ladies were abundant; the cham- 
pagne was iced, and yet sparkling,— 
for a St. Simonian could never conde- 
scend to drink champagne not iced, or 
champagne that did not sparkle. The 
curacgoa of the Rue Monsigny was the 
very best that Holland could supply ; 
and as to the coffee,—no one has ever 
tasted coffee who has not sipped the 
nectar of the St. Simonians. So the 
St. Simonian spinsters got fat and 
ruddy, which contrasted singularly and 
beautifully with their white frocks, low 
bodies, and light blue sashes. Some 
of the St. Simonian ladies were not, 
however, spinsters, nor were they wives, 
nor were they widows; but they were 
* ex-wives,”’ who divorced themselves 
from their former un-St. Simonian 
husbands, for the sake of propagating, 
not their species, but the St. Simonian 
doctrines!! It was, however, a very 
singular fact in the history of this 
church of the nineteenth century, of 
which Michel Chevalier was one of the 
most celebrated leaders, that no lady 
was allowed to become a St. Simonian 
who had not a portion of this world’s 
goods to put into the “ common chest ;” 
and it was, also, a not less extraordinary 
fact, that none of the leaders of this 
sect had any property at all! They 
gave their brains—their wit, and their 
inventions ; and the ladies gave their 
money, their patrimony, their jewels, 
and their all. This sort of partnership 
could not have been any thing but 
agreeable to friend Michel, who par- 
took of the goods which the gods sent 
him, and in return promised to render 
all women free !! 

The great friend of Michel in this 
notable enterprise was the “ Pere En- 


fantin,” who was even a better looking 


man than himself. Enfantin was tall, 
black haired ; had a fine forehead, and 
a good face; wore a breastplate, on 
which was written “ Pére,” or father ; 
and at the more solemn meetings of the 
members, when the gentlemen danced 
quadrilles, and the ladies drank punch, 
the “ Pére” used to stand on a sort of 
throne, whilst young and middle-aged 
ladies sate at his feet, robed in white 
book-muslin frocks, with light blue 
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sashes. These “ free”’ ladies, or types 
of the “ free woman,” in search of whom 
the Petre Enfantin has since gone in 
quest in the “ east,” took the liberty of 
wearing very low gowns; but, as they 
were to give the tone to a new state of 
society, the visitors took it for granted 
that modesty would form no part of the 
“ rrEE” woman’s code. 

Now, of all the debaters and arguers 
for the rights of women since the days 
of Mary Woolstonecraft, no one has 
been so vehement or eloquent as friend 
Michel ; and he would discuss for the 
hour together, as he sipped his tokay, 
or bohea (for nothing came amiss to 
him in the sipping way), on the ‘* hor- 
rible”’ state to which society was re- 
duced by the depraved condition and 
slavish state of woman, not only in the 
old world, but in the new. There 
were, indeed, some ignorant people, 
who could not for the life of them un- 
derstand the difference between St. Si- 
monianism and polygamy ; but this,no 
doubt, arose either from a defect in 
their understandings, or from a little 
mystification in the mode of life which 
was pursued in the Rue Monsigny. 

At last the Rue Monsigny meetings 
attracted the attention of the police 
and government. The husbands of 
some ladies of weak intellects wrote 
letters of complaint to the procureur 
du roi. Some of the ladies, when all 
their money was spent, and all their 
jewels were pawned or sold, found it 
difficult to get funds from the common 
treasury of the St. Simonian bank ; and 
they spoke in less warm terms "than 
they were wont to do ofthe fathers and 
demi-fathers of this Simonian society ; 
and they found out, when it was too 
late, that “ ald is not gold that glitters.” 
So poor Michel became the object of 
much reproach. The ladies, who loved 
him so dearly when the dinners and 
the champagne got on swimmingly, 
now threatened to “ dear his eyes out ;” 
and the “ free woman” wished she had 
stuck to her slavery and her cash—her 
name, and her husband. Michel said 
they were weak, silly women. The 
Pere Enfantin declared they were only 
“ make-believe” St. Simonians ; and 
at last they all went into a court of law, 
which, of course, decided that the la- 
dies must suffer for their folly, in hav- 
ing placed their property as enants in 
common with those who had no pro- 
perty at all. 

Disgusted with the world, and with 
all its vanities,—7.e., disgusted with be- 
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ing no longer able to keep up the feast- 
ing and jovialities of the Rue Mon- 
signy, the fathers and disciples of the 
St. Simonian church resolved on retir- 
ing to “ Memilmontant,” and on be- 
coming hermits, or monks. So, at 
this charming village, in the environs of 
Paris, the male portion of the St. Si- 
monian school took a large house, 
which they called “ the Retreat ;” and 
there they resolved on leading a pastoral 
life—working in the garden, in the 
kitchen, at the beds, and in making 
clothes, linen, &c. But monks or her- 
mits must look venerable; so they 
came to the prudent resolution of a/- 
lowing their beards to grow; and for 
three months the novitiates were con- 
fined to the house, so that they might 
not look too ridiculous with “ sham- 
Abraham” beards, when they mixed 
with the Paris population. Some of 
the beards of some of the youths were 
desperately obstinate and stubborn. 
They would not grow quick enough. 
Their first period of three months’ 
growth was extended to six; and even 
at the expiration of that time they cut 
but a sorry appearance. Friend Michel, 
the editor, was one of this number. 
His was no Aaron’s beard ; and, do 
what he would, he could not look ve- 
nerable. The costume of the St. Si- 
monians was, however, very becoming. 
A blue smock frock; a crimson girdle; 
long hair behind ; a very dashing cap, 
made after a drawing by Chevalier ; 
and large shirt collar, “ white as the 
driven snow,” spreading in ample folds 
over their well-rounded shoulders. 

At Memilmontant, our friend Michel 
took to digging! Ile was not over 
fond of his occupation, nor enchanted 
with his horticultural or agricultural 
operations ; but, then, as a ** father” of 
the church, it became him in all humi- 
lity to shew the younger disciples how 
to handle the spade and the rake. 

We remember once, on a fine sum- 
mer afiernoon, to have strolled out as 
far as the St. Simonian college, and we 
never laughed more heartily in all our 
lives. The sprouting beards had not 
yet assumed a very picturesque appear- 
ance, and the novitiates were by no 
means handy in their gardening per- 
formances. Poor Michel was hard at 
work, superintending the domestic de- 
tails ; and cooks, and scullerymen, and 
housemen, all came to him for orders. 
Champagne had then become scarce. 
Rodrigué’s loan was nearly exhausted. 
“ Eau de vie” had taken the place of 
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* curagoa,” and “ vin ordinaire” of the 
sparkling Ay! The visions of life were 
becoming its realities. The butchers 
and bakers were absurd enough to” ex- 
pect to be paid. The “ caisse” was 
getting empty, and the moment seemed 
to be approaching when “ houses being 
gone, and money being spent,” they 
would be obliged once more to have 
recourse to their wits, or to their learn- 
ing. 

The decline and fall of the Roman 
empire was certainly an event of some 
importance, and merited even the time 
and talents of Gibbon ; but the decline 
and fall of St. Simonianism at Paris 
was still more important and memor- 
able!! Alas! alas! there is no Gib- 
bon now to depict the heart-stirring 
scenes of Memilmontant; or to sup- 
ply us with a picture of the last mo- 
ments of the Chevalier and Enfantin 
union, 

But the government of Louis Phi- 
lippe at length resolved on putting an 
end to this intolerable absurdity ; and 
though we admit most clearly that no- 
thing could be more illegal, as well as 
cruel, than to shut up the college of these 
half-fledged and only half-bearded St. 
Simonians, yet the fact was so; and 
Pere Enfantin and Michel Chevalier 
were turned off, like two poor orphans, 
on the wide world. 

Enfantin then resolved on quitting 
the scene ofhis persecution and misery, 
and on proceeding to Asta. In Asia, 
he said, the “ free woman” was to be 
found ; but, although he has, no doubt, 
often met since then many “ free” wo- 
men near the isthmus of Suez, the 
scene of his loves and his labours, yet 
the “ free” woman, who is to be 
brought to Europe, and by whom En- 
fantin is to have children who are to 
regenerate the human race, has not yet 
been discovered by this too nice and 
too particular St. Simonian. 

But Michel was always a clever and 
a knowing lad. He had had enough of 
St. Simonianism at Memilmontant ; 
and he began to come to his reason, 
and say, “Am I not a civil engineer ? 
Was I not brought up at the Poly- 
technic School? Am I not one of the 
best off-hand writers of France; and 
did I not really astonish the superficial 
and the ignorant by my articles in Le 
Globe?” To all which questions he 
answered “ Yes ;” and thereupon he re- 
solved on turning all these talents to 
account. 

Now it happened very fortunately 
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about that time that Louis Philippe, be- 
came rather alarmed at the progress of 
St. Simonianism, and took it into his 

head that it would be a very good plan 

to send off Enfantin to make discoveries 

in Africa and Asia ; and CuevaLier to 

make his discoveries in the United 

States! So the St. Simonian college 

was dissolved ; the creditors got paid 

as well as they could; the disciples 

joined Charles Fourrier and the pha- 
lasterians, and settled out in the forest 

of Rambouillet, where they cultivated 

melons and pumpkins, or else shaved 

off the sproutings of their young beards, 
burnt their St. Simonian costume, and 

became once more honest citizens and 
hard-working men. 

Disappointed, disgusted, annoyed, 
and perplexed, friend Michel now em- 
barked for America! He got back to 
his old worldly costume, paid his 
wonted attention to his well-tied cravat, 
and became once more a fashionably 
dressed “ Francais.” “ Adieu!” he 
cried, * to thee, Rue Mousigny! and 
to thee, retreat of Memilmontant! a 
long farewell to iced champagne and 
Dutch curacoa,—-to blooming damsels in 
low white frocks, and blue sashes, sit- 
ting melancholy at my feet,” whilst he 
poured forth in their too willing ears 
his “ mellifluous eloquence” on the 
free woman! “ Adieu! adieu!” and 
to America he sailed. 

The following description from his 
own pen of the object of his voyage to 
America is not without point. His 
applause of M. Thiers is not a little 
singular. Those who know the vio- 
lence of the opposition of the chiefs of 
the St. Simonian doctrine to Louis 
Philippe and his ministers, cannot but 
smile at the testimony which he holds 
it to be his duty publicly to bear to 
M. Thiers’s obliging conduct. 

** My voyage to America had for its 
object the examination of public works 
in general, and of railroads in particu- 
lar! As I had enlarged the circle of my 
studies, the time which was assigned to 
me was too short, and was found to be 
insufficient. M. Thiers, who was then 
minister of the interior and of public 
works, and M. Legrand, the director 
general of bridges and roads, have 
on various occasions prolonged my 

mission with a good grace, which [ 
consider it a point of honour thus pub- 
licly to acknowledge.” 

So the most “ conscientious” opposer 
of Touis Philippe, and of the “ Juste 
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Milieu” form of government, was sent 
by M. Thiers to America, to study 
public works, and, above all, iron rail- 
ways! This was a most benevolent 
act of M. Thiers; and, doubtless, 
France will be happy to acknowledge 
the obligations under which she has 
been placed by the nomination in 
question, as thereby she has had “ the 
happiness” of possessing Michel Che- 
valier’s Letters on the United States. 

It so happened that Michel ad- 
dressed his letters to the Journal des 
Débats. This is another curious coin- 
cidence! Friend Michel was sus- 
pected of republicanism ; but his fa- 
vourite journal in France was the Dé- 
bats! Wow liberal, if not consistent ! 
and what a proof of a great mind, thus 
to overcome or set aside all his preju- 
dices! The Débats is the journal of 
resistance! Michel belonged to the 
party of extreme movement! If he 
had written to the National, or the 
Courier Frangais, he would have been 
comprehensible; but a father of the 
St. Simonians to be a well-paid cor- 
respondent of the Débats!! was an 
enigma which could only be solved by 
Michel’s recent appointment to a 
French government office of little la- 
bour and handsome pay. In fine, 
friend Michel is a doctrinaire, pro- 
moted and rewarded by Persil and 
Gasparin; and, from digging at Me- 
milmontant, and lecturing at the Rue 
Monsigny, has become a placeman 
and sinecurist under the Molé admi- 
nistration, and he is so still. 

Hlorace Walpole said, that “every 
man had his price,” only some men’s 
rices are much dearer than others ! 
Friend Michel has parted with his 
“ Globe,” St. “ Simonianism,” and 
“ beard,” for a very small compensa- 
tion; but he is satisfied: and the 
Journal des Débats began by review- 
ing his book, and then by making him 
an editor!! 

As editor, he is oblivious. He has 
forgotten all his former friends, both 
male and female, and was a few 
months since sent to London to per- 
form some diplomatic duties, when he 
had the misfortune to be thrown from 
his carriage, and break his head. We 


are happy, however, in being able to 
announce to our readers, that his head 
and heart are both now as sound as 
usual, and that he is at this moment 
one of the most indefatigable editors of 
the Journal des Débats, 
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BLUE FRIAR PLEASANTRIES. 


NO, XVI. INTRODUCTORY, 
XVIII. GRAVY SOUP. 


XVII. 


THE ORIGIN OF MULLIGATAWNY SOUP. 
XIX. OX-TAIL SOUP, XX. 


PEA SOUP. 


NO. XVI. INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue brethren were seated in Bacon’s refect'ry, 

Round esculents choice from their prandial direct’ry : 

“ The rage of the vulture and love of the éurtle” 

Were blent —like the bump of benev’lence and Thurtell. 
His jolliness, lolling at ease in his chair, 

Hath shaken his cowl back, his temples to air; 

And blandly he patteth his priorly paunch, 

As Burgundy moistens his fourth plate of haunch ; 

Still more and more waxing prodigiously merry, 

He cherisheth fondly a flask of brown sherry ; 
Alternately cracking his jokes and his walnuts, 

And pelting the skulls of the brethren with small nuts : 
Until, in the height of this monk-ey-ish fun, 

His hand is arrested by Time’s — striking, one! 

“ Verbum sat,” said he, “ Fratres ; but, ere we disperse, 
“ Be appris'd, when we nert meet, we all meet in verse ; 
** As a poet, we'll find who shines best of the group ; 

“ So let each sing in praise of his favourite soup! 

«* — A bumper let’s have to our next merry meeting : 

“ One more — then a truce to this drinking and eating.” 
Out of sight in a trice was each friar’s proboscis ; 

As the last drop is drain’d, up his finger he tosses : 

* In visceris bonum est /” gaspeth the prior ; 

And “ Nil manel intra” respondeth each friar. 

The next time they met, each produced his soup paper : 
So judge who cuts best a poetical caper. 


Roger, B. f. 


NO. XVII. THE ORIGIN OF MULLIGATAWNY SOUP. 


Long, long ago, upon a time, 
When Hercules was “ prime,” 
And palpably “ bang up” to any freak, 
Ancient authorities have said 
He took it in his iron head 
That he was lamentably low and 
weak, 


And turning to Omphale, his new bride, 

Who mused recumbent by his lordly 
side, 

“ Omphy,” cries he, “ pray, tell me 
what's the work 

Proposed for me to-day ; for last night’s 
toddy 

Ilias so be-muzz’d my head and floor’d 
my body, 

That, blow me, but I’m at a precious 
stand 

To say what labeur I’m to take in 
hand— 

’Tis true, as I’m a Christian, and no 


Turk.” 


Replied to him his loving rib, 
With ready wit and tongue so glib, 
“ To-day, dear Hercules, the Bull of 
Crete, 
Of limb so stout, and foot so fleet, 
Be the road flat, or be it hilly, 
You are, dear husby, willy nilly, 
To lug from thence 
Why start you so?— you frighten me. 
Why, bless us ! 
You'll not of ignorance make pre- 
tence ?” 
“ What bull? where? when ?—repeat, 
I say —” 
“ The Cretan Bull, dear, you're to-day 
To drag from Peloponnessus.” 








** Peloponnessus may be 

Don’t answer your Omphale so : 

Come, stir yourself, and rouse you from 
your couch,” 

And, as she spoke, the patentee of bone, 

Muscle, and sinew,drew onestocking on; 


* Oh, 
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And when he’d finish’d the affair of 
hose, 

This head and chief of all day-lab’rers 
chose, 

(But why or wherefore he disdain’d 
t’ avouch,) 

"Stead of his own, to don Omphale’s 
clothes. 


Now, as this metamorphosis chanced in 


December, 

And Madam Omphy had not, you'll 
remember, 

Another suit wherewith t’ adorn her 
beauty, 

She, from sheer spite —certes, no sense 
of duty — 

Resolved, since he’d assumed her 
toggery, 


She'd pay him in his own coin for his 
roguery ; 
And as_ retaliation 
bewitches, 
Without another thought, 
She search’d, and having got, 
She forthwith drew on master’s buckskin 
breeches ; 
Shoulder’d his club, and donn’d the 
lion’s skin, 
Prepared for any frisk he shou’d begin. 


sweet her soul 


What light we gain if history we scan ! 
We here define 
The very time 
When woman, lovely woman, first began 
To wear the garments of the nether man: 
Omphale shortly after did them doff; 
But some there are 
’Mongst wedded fair, 
Who, having once put on, 
Will never leave them off. 


“ What are you for, my man?” his rib 
i ask’d, grinning. 
I’m going,” said he, “ to try my hand 
at spinning.” 
“ Sir, your example I'll not be behind 
in; 
Since that’s your will, 
'll to the mill, 
And lend a hand your worship’s corn 
in grinding — 
Or, since to change pursuits your ho- 
nour’s course is, 
P’rhaps in the stable I shall groom the 
horses.” 


Another minute, and this goodly pair, 
Professing purposes so rare, 
Fach for their own route separated ; 
He caring not a copper, 
To say a word to stop her, 
Who was, we own, a little jealous pated ; 


Mulligatawny Soup. 


So not to stable or to mill 
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Went she--truly, she'd no will 
That part to play-- 
So made her way 
Back to the work-room door— 
He’d entered just before ; 
Which having reach’d, she ventured, 
Sans tap or knock, to open, and she 
entered. 


But here appear’d no sign of riot, 

Or circumstance to mar her quiet, 

Unless the silence that presided 

Token of evil past betided ; 

Be’t so or not, Llerchy, in dumps pro- 
found, 

Sat with his goggles fixed upon the 
ground. 


Oft when the human frame has sicken’d, 
Full many a roving noddy 
Has found his right affections quicken’d 
By a disordered body ; 
And thus did fancied or unfeigned 
disease 
Work on Professor Hercules ; 


Whose bullock heart was now much 
overjoy’d, 
And glad was he within his arms to 
gather her, 
Whom, a short space before, 
With her caresses cloy’d, 
He’d wished on foreign shore, 
Where Indian tribe 
His spirit might imbibe, 
And scalp or flay, or tar and feather 
her. 


But this had pass’d, and now they had 
embraced ; 
And, as he sat, encircling her waist, 
She felt his pulse, examined his huge 
tongue, 
Peep’d down his cavernous mouth 
into his gullet, 
Fear’d there was something wrong, 
And hoped he’d try her remedy — 
A liquid preparation from a pullet. 


“ What! chicken broth? i’ faith you 
must excuse me.” 
“« Nay, dearest Hercules, do not re- 
fuse me.” 
** T must— my manhood cannot to it 
stoop ; 
It jigs not with my wants or wishes ; 
For one thing only fit—to wash 
your dishes.” 
“Well, then, what say you to some 
good pea-soup ?” 
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“ No,—I had rather be for ever queasy 
Than touch that puddle slippery and 


greasy. 

Something provide that will my heart 
restore, 

And make me frisky, as in days of 
yore ; 

For now, such nervous feelings me 
environ, 

That, far from lugging here the Cre- 

tan bull, 


May I be crucified if I could pull 
A sprat from off a gridiron.” 


“ What say you to potation of ox-tail ?” 
“ Ay, that’s the thing,—1’m sure it 
cannot fail.” 
“ Say but the word, ’tis here at thy 
command. 
What better to prepare for bumps 
and knocks 
Than a potation brew’d from tail 
of ox, 
When ox’s tail you have to take in 
hand ?” 


“ No—’twill not do.” “ Then gravy- 
soup may chance 
Your strength, my dearest husby, to 
advance.” 
“ No,—whilst I live, ne’er shall my 
stomach’s coat feel 
Itself insulted by that hateful mess ; 
I'd as soon drink the liquid cook’s 
express 
From dirty dishcloths, or black broth 
of Spartans, 
Or that commodity, composed of oat- 
meal, 
Gulp’d down by savages in kilts and 
tartans. 


Such common trash might serve for 
common men, 
But not for me ; 
I pr’ythee see 
If you yourself aren’t able to con- 
trive 
Some rare, some rich, restorative, 
To set my muscles on their legs again.” 


Obedient she, at the proposal flatter'd, 

Quickly withdrew, and then her brains 
she batter’d 

T’ invent some rare and precious com- 
position, 

Fitting the lion-killer’s low condition. 

Deep pored she o’er each culinary page 

Of every tome that that dull age 

Acknowledged to be “ crack” in art of 
cooking; 

Solicitous intently did she look in 
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The Kitchiner, the Glass, and Oude, 

And other manufacturers of food 

In early days, 

Resolved, if possible, the bays 

(Spurr’d to the trial by her spouse) 

To strip from their, and place on her 
own brows. 


Nay, she resolved t’ outshine the real 
or fabulous 
Art culinareous of Ueliogabalus ! 


The kitchen clock struck one, two, three, 
four, 
And still the matron on her hook did 
ore ; 
Scullions and potboys her condition 
pitied ; 
Were they alive, they’d one and all 
declare 
They never saw again, 
Aught like Omphale’s pain, — 
Griev’d to their hearts t’observe the 
studious fair 
Apparently by other cooks outwitted. 


At length the intricate and tangled 
chain, 

Of various schemes within her puzzled 
brain, 

Unfolded its huge length ; 

* Bravo!” she cries, “ I have it now; 
I've hit upon the very mess, I vow, 
To reinvest my husband with his 

strength !” 


And now was every pot and pan 
Prepared for the potation ; 
And, soon as might be, was there seen, 
Sustained two serving men between, 
Of awful size, a vast tureen, 
For Herchy’s edification. 


Ile tasted, smack’d his lips, and then 
Applauded much —tried it again ; 
His rib rejoiced to see how he di- 
minished it; 
So quick, indeed, 
His worship’s speed, 
Ere she could say Jack Robinson, he'd 
finished it. 


“ Glorious i’faith,” cries he, “ but ra- 
ther small 
TW’ allowance. Ompbhy, is this all 
You’ve made? If not, pray quickly 
bring another 
Poringer of that same beverage,— 
For ne’er, by Jupiter, at any age, 
Did aught agree so well with me 
Since nature’s food supplied by my 
old mother.” 
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In banter Omphy says,— Now, art 
thou sick ?” 
“ Sick? Nonsense ; never better in 
my life ; 
In truth, thou art a jewel of a wife. 
I'm better far than well, love—-like a 
brick ! 
Give me my club again, and lion’s 
skin.” 
“ For what, my sweet?” 
“1’m longing now my labour to begin, 
And bring that beggar ofa bull from 
Crete. 
I'll cut his frolics short, and make the 
beast 
Skip here before me double quick, at 
least. 


But, Omphy, ere I go, 

I pr’ythee let me know 
From thee, my clever girl, the name 
Of the invigorating draught, that for 

this game 

Ilas so well fitted me, 

When I had thought 

All manhood that I brought 
Intothe world decidedly had quitted me. 


What is it that again has made me 
feel 
My iron muscles, and my nerves of 
’ steel, 
Stiffen’d my sinews, made me stout 
and brawny?” 
It has no name 
As yet to claim ; 
But, seeing ’tis my own invention, 
If you approve, ’tis my intention 
To call it Mulligatawny !” 


Here is another secret, gentle reader — 
I gave you one before ; 


NO. XVIII. 
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When Omphy, as I stated, at her need, 
her 
IIusband’s garments wore ; 


For now (or by our senses we're de- 
ceived), 
Tis clear as light, the labours of this 
son 
Of Jupiter had never been achieved, 
Iliad it vot been that, rising at the dawn, 
he 
To fit him for the business to be 
done, 
And drive his trade, 
His breakfast made 
On a vast porringer of Mudligatawny ! 


Then, hail thou king of every soup, all 
hail! 
Whilst ¢how art to be had 
Disown we gravy, pea, or e’en ox-tail, 
As puny bantlings ofa puny dad ; 
Oft shall thy savoury steam mount 
from our board, 
Strengthen our bodies, and our spi- 
rits cheer, 
And, whilst thy renovating stream is 
pour’d, 
May each B. F. to each be still more 
dear ; 
May pure good-humour, every feeling 
kind, 
Take deeper root, and, as revolves 
the year, 
May we in closer union still appear,— 
Be this the general aim, and we shall 
find, 
Beyond mere bodily sustention, 
A higher, nobler invention — 
Mulligatawny for the heart and mind. 


Tuck, the rior. 


GRAVY SOUP. 


* Chief Justice. —There is not a white hair on your face but should have his effect 


of gravity. 


Falstaff.—His effect of gravyy—gravy—gravy. 


Hence, vain diluted broth, 
Of neck of mutton and insipid bread ; 
How little you bested, 
Or fill a blue friar’s maw with all your 
froth? 
With water-gruel reign, 
And stomachs weak thy meagre slop 
ossess, 
As dull and wholesomeless 
As nee ditch-water, where tadpoles 
ive, 
Or physic which they give 
The sickly squad of Esculapius’ train. 
VOL, XVII. NO. XCVIL. 


But, oh, my brethren’s praises crave I 
For thee—of soups, yclep’d the Gra-vy ! 
Come thou liquid, juicy, hot, 
“ Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot,” 
Then, ’neath cover of tureen 
Simmer for a while unseen, 
Till grace be said by prior Tuck, 
And thou revealest our pot-luck. 
Go, ask our cook the question —“ which 

in her 
Mind is best,—-or Glasse, or Kitchiner ?” 
Of all th’ Epicurean group 
She'll swear the best for gravy soup 

F 
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Is Dr. K., and then she'll quote him 
Thus: I pray, my brethren, note him: 


Half a pound of ham in slices ; 
Cloves and mace the proper spices ; 
Three pounds of beef quite free from 
suet ; 
As much lean veal you’ll then add to it: 
Then break the bones, or, be it spoken, 
Your own will merit to be broken, 
Two turnips and two onions skin ; 
Two carrots scraped and chopped put 
in; 
Two heads of celery fresh as you can 
Get, then add ; and close the stew-pan. 
Lest the meat should stick (and burn) 
To the stew-pan’s bottom—turn : 
When the stew-pan’s bottom shews 
* A nice brown glaze,” each cook well 
knows 
’Tis time to throw hot water o'er: 
When ’twould boil, a half-pint pour 
Of water cold. Now skim amain: 
A half-pint more—and skim again ! 
Still—still—pour in, as he advises ; 
And skim—till no more scum arises. 
Beside a steady fire then set it ; 
Gently boil for four hours let it; 
Through a napkin clean then drain it ; 
(Do not squeeze--but softly strain it.) 
When ’tis cold remove the fat off; 
Decant the soup--and keep the cat off! 
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The charm’s wound up,—the liquid’s 
heated ; 
The prior and his monks are seated. 
Silent, as within a cradle, 
Still the fluid lies : 
Off goes the cover—in the ladle ; 
Lo! what mists arise! 
Dimly through the cloud ascending 
Pierce their eager eyes ! 
Hotly now the soup descending 
Down their gullets flies ! 
“ Oh, how good !” exclaims each 
brother 
Stifled in his breath : 
You hear one-half his words; the 
other 
Scalded is to death. 
Mumble—mumble! hobble, gobble! 
Turnips—burnlips—juicy—spicy ! 
Carrots—onions—rump-fed ronions. 
Ever bless the cook ! 
Oh, she’s rich in her 
Learning Kitchiner,— 
Ever bless his book ! 


Gravy soup! thy amber beauty 
Claims each friar’s love and duty, 
Since his heart we symboll’d see 
In thy depth’s transparency ; 

And on thy surface mirror’d, he 
Views “ his effect of gravi—ty.” 


Locke. 


* 


NO. XIX. OX-TAIL SOUP. 


Brothers Bacon, Locke, and Tuck, 

Your Sacristan ’s in ill luck, 

That his first poetic kite 

Should be hoisted here to-night : 

Seeing that, a week last We’n’sday, 

Ile was racing ’gainst a quinsey, 

Winning just by half a neck, 

And leaving t’other half a wreck. 

**Cameleon’s dish” and broth of pullet 

Were all, for days, that pass’d my 
gullet; 

While leeches added their instruction 

Ifow to live, like them, by suction. 

Sorry aids are these to climb 

Parnassus’ hill at any time. 

Then let them, brethren, now excuse 

The tottering measure of my muse; 

And, should the cause of O.r-tail droop, 

The blame be mine — be yours the 
soup. 


Mulligatawny, Gravy, Pea, 
Avaunt! I scorn the whole of ye! 
The first is most omnig’nous stuff: 
Meat of any kind that’s tough — 
Cheese-rind, nibbled by the mice — 
{‘upboard serapings, pepper, rice, 


Et ceteras the ear would shock, 
All boil’d together in a crock. 

In praise of this, Tuck’s energetic ; 
And so am I —as an emetic. 


Your Gravy Soup’s mere workhouse 
trash, 

Vapid, innutritious wash : 

An ounce of beef—some bones past 
picking — 

The remnants of a guondam chicken — 

Scraps of any sort, ad lib., 

No matter what, which cook can crib, 

Water’d till it can’t be thinner. 

And, lo! Locxe’s preface to a dinner! 


And now for Bacon’s mess of pottage. 

Peas like swan-shot, few know what 
age — 

Parts of any kind of creature 

"Reft of life by man, or nature — 

Celery, onions, leeks, and mint, 

Cayenne pepper, without stint :-- 

Ten hours boil these by your ticker, 

And you'll get the noxious liquor 

Which, unless I’m much mistaken, 

Js so eulogised by Bacon. 





| 
| 
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Of Ov-tail let me champion be, 

And you may keep the other three. 

“ De gustibus non disputandum,” 

Which means, in my case, “I can't 
stand ’em.” 


Then say, cerulean-hooded sinners ! 

If, at either of our dinners, 

Your jaws e’er compass’d such a liquid 

As this, which fills them like a thick 
quid ? 

So magnetically glutinous, 

That your very lips grow mutinous, 

And, ere they kiss the spoon a third time, 

Are Siames’d, like bird and bird-lime ! 

Potent, insinewating drink, 

Inserting strength in every chink, 

And caulking all the cracks and flaws 

Made, since breakfast, in your maws. 
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Fat, drink, and your “ quietus make,” 

Without the fear of twinge or ache, 

With food that scarce shall pass your 
thorax 

Ere you feel like human borax, 

And strong enough to match the beast 

Whose tail has furnish’ d forth our feast, 

To you in soup, to me in rhyme. 

But, hark ! I hear the prior’s chime. 

E nough ! enough ! my paper ’s ended— 

The least that’s said is soonest mended. 

So, Mullig’tawny, Gravy, Pea, 

Je soup-conne that you're not for me; 

Nor shall Bacon’s, Tuck’s, nor Locke’s 
tale, 

Ever make me cut my Ov-tail. 


Roger, GB. f. 


NO. XX. PEA-SOUP. 


Argument.—The author of this short poem gracefully setteth out with the subject 


of his “rhyme, viz. Pea Soup. 


Having duly eulogised it, as holding 


a pre- -eminent 


station in the Soup family, he very sagaciously doth proceed to treat of the art and 
mystery of the si aime — singeth of its glorious results — concluding, midst thunders 
of applause, with the grand triumphant finale, “ Britannia rules the waves.” 


Ofall the P’s in Johnson’s Dictionary — 

Pe-tard, Pe-ruse, Pe-ruke, Pe-titionary ; 

Pea-cock, Pe-culiar, Pe-dant, and Pe- 
nal ; 

Pe-remptory, Pe-nates, and Pe-tal ; 

Pe-cuniary, Pe-riph’ry, and Pe-rish ; 

Pe-rennial, Pe-trescent, and Pe-vish ; 

The P I most approve of all the group 

Is Pea, the son of Pod, and sire of 
Soup. 

Bet therefore mine to sing, in mea- 
sured lays, 

That soup of soups, Pea Soup’s, superior 
praise. 

Sage was the pilgrim, fearing to refuse 

A walk with peas in both his sandall’d 
shoes ; 

Who did far more than other sinner 
durst, 

Ile put the pease in—but he boil’d 
them first. 

Yes, he was wise who thus on priest- 
craft stole, 

And eased at once his body and his 
soul : 

Yet wiser he who, scorning so to stoop, 

Converted Pe-nance into rich Pea-soup. 


Say, reverent Genii of the cooking trade, 

llow may this famous compound best 
be made ? 

But, ere the secret thou unfold’st, O 
Muse! 

Give more attention to your P’s than 


(2's. 





The vulgar mode produces pottage 
merely, 

Split pease, and water— bacon looking 
queerly. 

Sagacious cooks, however, do not spare 

The tender chicken, nor the timid hare ; 

Good beef they add, with celery and 
thyme, 

And sundry healthful condiments to 
rhyme. 

If their due mixture you shall well 
contrive, 

Your toil and trouble cannot fail to 
thrive. 

But first the compound mix with peas 
a lot, 

Then to the fire drag the unwilling pot ; 

Upon a trivet let it simmer slow, 

And keep the bubbling just upon thego: 

Stir frequently the heaving mass, to 
keep 

Your peas alive ; nor let them idly sleep, 

Lest ’gainst the iron walls they rest and 
stick, 

And get bedevill’d like a candle wick. 

This would, indeed, be fatal to the name 

Of goodly soup, and prove a burning 
shame. 

Well boiled the pulpy mass both fine 
and tender, 

Quickly your vegetable adjuncts render. 

Next work the whole together well, and 
strain 

Through sieve of tamis, or of muslin 

plain : 
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So may your board be graced with soup 
delicious, 
Makingallturtlesoupsappearoffish-ous. 


This glorious soup, in every varied 
form, 

Is food for British tars amid the storm : 

Its wond’rous powers in the British 
navy 

Have caused its foes to bellow out 
peccavi. 


Hast never heard the wonderful defeat 

Which Gallia’s frigate, Blonde, did 
chance to meet, 

When bearing down on Britain’s sloop 
of war, 

The bonny Spitfire, close by Lisbon’s 
bar? 

If not, I'll tell thee. ’Twas at 4 p.m. 

Upon a pea-soup day, which few 
contemn, 

That England’s bark, whilst hauling 
on the wind, 

Espied the foe some few short leagues 


behind. 

“ Up jib, down courses, put the helm 
a-lee ; 

Behold the tri-colour waves o’er the 
sea!” 

Thus the bold master bellow’d on the 
deck ; 

And up the jollies* jump the foe to 
check. 

At beat of drum, they muster in a 
group, 


And stand a phalanx—charged with 
grog and soup. 

Meantime the Frenchman, borne upon 
the gale, 

To board the Spitfire crowds his utmost 
sail ; 

Quickly he nears the bark of Britain’s 
isle, 

Iler brave marines arrayed in rank and 
file, 

In fullest hope to seize an easy prize, 

And Gallia’s prowess lift unto the skies. 

But Neptune, god of England's hope, 
foresaw 

“ Ilow France and Frenchmen could 
be kept in awe.” 








Split peas and grog by chemic power 





* Jollies, a cant term with sailors for marines. 
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unite, 

And urge the jollies to a blasting fight. 

Strong gaseous forces animate the whole, 

Distend their cheeks, and nerve each 
inmost soul. 

Each man an /Molus, ready for a blow, 

Sent forth a gale upou the reckless foe, 

Which, full impinging on thefrigate’s sail, 

Threw all aback, and held her crew to 
bail. 

Thus, when the Grecian mariners of old 

The bags unfurled, which did the winds 
enfold, 

Forth from their caverns rushed the im- 
petuous gales, 

And dealt destruction on the yielding 
sails ; 

E’en bold Ulysses bent beneath the 
blast, 

And shrunk with terror from each 
groaning mast. 

“ Morbleu !” cried Nong-tong- paw : 
* Ho, there on high, 

Man quick the buntlings —let the main 
tack fly — 

Stand by the topsail sheets and halliards 
all — 

Our vessel’s side is yielding to the 
squall : 

Down ports—in cannon—cut the 
weather-rigging, 


Or watery graves we here shall soon be 
digging.” 

I do not say in English this was prated ; 

So, pray, remember it is all translated. 

But all in vain the efforts of the foe, 

Ilis staggering ship soon sinks beneath 
the blow ; 

And whilst in British boats the crew 
are saved, 

Britannia laughingly her trident waved : 

For such the unequal match in this 


affray, 

That pea-soup only could have won 
the day. 

Pea-soup for ever, then, with sundry 
staves 


Of that blest song, “ Britannia rule the 
waves |” 


Bacon. 












en 
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Tue year 1837 has closed under cir- 
cumstances more propitions to the na- 
tion than any which have markedthe 
advent of new eras, or the passage of 
retreating time, since peace was restored 
to Europe after the crowning victory at 
Waterloo. We have, indeed, but lately 
lost a monarch, who swayed the land 
with a sceptre of justice and a heart of 
mercy; who is now mourned in his 
tomb by all who have learned to blend 
an affectionate sorrow for the dead 
with hope and respect for the living. 
But we have seen a youthful sovereign 
called to her high ancestral honours, 
amidst the universal blessings of a 
powerful population; and we have 
witnessed, in the exertions of constitu- 
tional privileges at a general election, 
the restoration of some part of Britain’s 
ancient attachment to those principles 
which constitute, we trust, the policy 
of Queen Victoria, and are engraven 
on the title whereby her family possess 
the throne. A great, but silent change, 
has been gradually restoring the ex- 
cited spirits of the people to a tranquil 
sense of the perils of our national posi- 
tion, and the necessity of precaution 
for the future. The schemes of the 
democracy have been exposed, their 
legislative strength has been shaken ; 
and the wild genius of modern libe- 
ralism has received a check, which pro- 
mises to afford tranquillity to the coun- 
try, and fresh vigour to the friends of 
the constitution. 

We look to the executive, and see 
men in possession of the governing au- 
thority, who, with the will to do evil, 
are constrained to remain neutral, if 
not to become actively conservative, 
by the increasing power of their prin- 
cipal opponents. We turn to the le- 
gislature, and see this ** weak and va- 
cillating administration ” prostrate in 
one house, and tottering in the other ; 
while the supporters of our Protestant 
institutions are firm in union, strength- 
ened by popularity of the best kind, 
and by a strong accession of numerical 
aid. The minor distinctions of party 
are fast wearing away, leaving the bold 
outlines of the two great conflicting 
powers—the destructive and the re- 
sisting—clear and conspicuous. While 
the former has wasted its energy, and 
tampered with its own strength, the 
latter has abstained from needless ag- 
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gression, and avoided all premature 
exhibitions of its resources. The De- 
structives have foregone their chances ; 
the Conservatives have suffered no 
hope of temporary triumph to draw 
them unwarily into a too early, or too 
decisive, conflict. With Fabian skill, 
the defenders of the citadel have de- 
layed the battle, and have wearied 
their opponents, whose only prospect 
of success depended on exciting the 
nation by incessant innovations and 
victories, and destroying the power of 
resistance before they had exhausted 
themselves. The result of this policy 
is now about to display itself; and 
will assuredly produce national secu- 
rity, if rashness and intemperance be 
not substituted for prudence and for- 
bearance. 

Under these circumstances, then, we 
feel it to be a duty to join in urging the 
Conservative party to consider its posi- 
tion and prospects, and the necessity 
of a continuance of defensive warfare. 
We wish to recommend temporary sa- 
crifices for future good ; and to aid the 
able leaders of Conservatism in re- 
straining the ardour of party, till the 
time for aggressive action shall be ripe. 
With this view, we will proceed at 
once, first, to consider the prospects 
of the Conservative party in the legis- 
lature ; and, secondly, the tendency of 
the system of policy we recommend. 

During the last parliament, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s friends very frequently re- 
ceived accessions of strength from 
casual elections, occurring by the 
death or retirement of members of the 
Ilouse of Commons. The victories 
thus achieved in Ross-shire, South 
Devon, Staffordshire, Westminster, &c. 
besides adding numerical power to the 
constitutional phalanx, gave a moral 
strength to it, which operated very 
powerfully with the nation in general, 
and on the sentiments of independent 
or wavering members in particular. 
So very influential had this cause been, 
that there is very little doubt that, if 
the Peel parliament had been called 
upon in 1837, after the Westminster 
election, to decide on the appropria- 
tion clause, the Whigs would have 
been signally defeated. In the present 
parliament, the Conservatives will cer- 
tainly gain strength, periodically, in 
the same manner. The Whigs and the 
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Radicals have considerable advantages 
at a general election ; for the public 
inind is naturally excited, and the calm 
doctrines of the monarchical party are 
partially unheeded in the general agi- 
tation and clamour. The case is very 
different at single elections ; and, con- 
sequently, experience has proved that 
on such occasions, when fair play is 
received, the Destructives are generally 
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in a division as twenty, which was 
sufficient to turn the scale, besides 
operating very powerfully on many 
persons insecure of re-election. We 
may reasonably calculate that, as the 
Conservative spirit has made the Mel- 
bofrne parliament an improvement on 
the last, so, in single casual elections, 
the friends of constitutional principles 
will, during its existence, still more fre- 


worsted, and the Conservatives not 
only succeed, but triumph. The total 
number gained thus by Sir Robert Peel 
during the existence of the last parlia- 
ment was not less than ten, counting 


quently gain the victory. The tendency 
of events, therefore, is to diminish the 
“‘ miserable monopolising” majority, 
and to augment the number of the Op- 
position members. * 

* In glancing at the position and prospects of the Conservative purty in the 
House of Commons, we cannot resist the temptation of remarking on the singular 
and increasing ministerial debility in the other legislative assembly. The following 
facts are curious, as shewing the fatality which appears to have warred against the 
Whigs, to the acceleration of that downfal to which the re-action in the public mind, 
and especially in the House of Lords, was contributing. 

Of the peerages created by the Whigs themselves since 1830, two (those of Dun- 
more and De Saumarez) are now held by Conservatives ; two more (the baronies of 
Solway and Wenlock) are already extinct ; three are possessed by minors, Lord Dover 
(now also Lord Clifden), Lord Grey of Groby, and Lord Templemore ; and two (the 
baronies of Oakley and Stanley) are merged in the earldoms of Cadogan and Derby. 

In 1830, some of the Scotch representative peers were Whigs : now, not a single 
one of them votes with the ministry. 

During the last few years, several Irish representative peers have died (some of 
them W higs, as Lords Granard, C harleville) ; and, in every such case, the successor 
elected has been a Couservative. 

In many of the cases where the Whigs still receive the support of influential peers, 
it will be found that the heirs to the peerages are Conservative. We allude particu- 
larly to the heirs of the Dukes of Cleveland, Hamilton, Argyle, and Marlborough ; 
the Earl of Derby, the Marquess of Westminster, Lord Sherborne, Xc. 

In nearly every instance of a peer acceding to his legislative privileges, on attain- 
ing his majority or otherwise, he has taken his place among the Conservatives. We 
refer particularly to the Marquess of Aberc a the Earl of Eglinton, Lords I jindsey ; 
‘Thurlow, Sandwich, Waldegrave, St. John, Canning, Ray leigh, Monson, Devon, 
Plymouth, Sondes, &c. ke. &c. In the course of next year, three young peers 
attain their majorities, Lords Longford, Ward, and Audley, all of whom are Con- 
servatives. 

Since the Reform-bill, not a single peer has left the Conservative party to join 
the ministry ; yet, alas for the Whigs! many, very many, have borne practical testi- 
mony to the Conservative reaction by abandouing the Liberals. We may instance 
the following list, including in it some of the most distinguished and influential peers 
in thecountry :—The Duke of Portland, Lord Tankerville, the Marquess of Downshire, 
the Earl of Ripen, the Earl Cadogan, Lord St. Vincent, the Earl of Donoughmore, 


Lord Hood, Lord Rivers, Lord Braybrooke, Lord Stradbroke, the Marquess of 


Hastings, the Marquess of Westmeath, the Earl of Cawdor, and Lord Southampton ; 
and to these we may probubly be very soon able to add the no less respectable and 
influential names of the Dukes of Richmond and St. Alban's, the Marquess of North- 
ampton, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, Earl Spencer, Lodr Lilford, and, though last, 
not least, Earl Grey! 

The strength and prospects of Conservatism in the House of Lords are not, 
therefore, of a very questionable nature ; nor do they afford much room either for 
despondency or doubt. But whatever disappointments the Whigs experience in this 
quarter, it must be acknowledged they deserve. Perhaps there never was a ministry 
which did so much to injure the peerage as the Whig clique since 1830. During a 
short tenure of office, they have made more unjustifiable creations than any body 
of men that ever existed. Witness Brougham, Denman, Langdale, Cottenham, 
Stratheden, Panmure, Segrave, Cloncurry, “Belhaven, Kenlis, W orlingham, Lovat, 
Western, Rossie, Solway, Fingal, Templemore, and the earldom of Durham! In 
nearly every one of these cases it is impossible to justify the creation ; for either 
the peer is too poor to support the dignity, or unworthy of it, and therefore doubly 
unable to support it. 
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But this is not the only prospect of 
addition to the Conservatives in the 
House of Commons, for the election 
petitions have yet to be decided ;* and, 
although the mock reformers have. ma- 
nufactured many frivolous petitions, in 
order to disqualify certain members 
from being chosen on the committees, 
yet the greater proportion of the ge- 
nuine inquiries will affect the seats of 
ministerialists. Directly the approach- 
ing session recommences, these inves- 
tigations will begin ; and we observe 
with pleasure that, of the first fifteen 
to be undertaken, fourteen are from 
Conservatives. We may safely reckon, 
therefore, on a speedy and most im- 
portant accession to the constitutional 
phalanx — an accession which will 
confer a power of successful resistance 
in all cases, and of prudent aggression 
in not a few. Nor is this our only hope. 
There are several members of the [louse 
of Commons whose votes have been 
frequently, and indeed of late conti- 
nually, given to the Whigs, who are 
by no means disposed to join in any 
further or future factious opposition to 
the Conservatives, should :he present 
ministry retire. The persons to whom 
we allude, forming an independent sec- 
tion of country gentlemen, are sincere 
friends of the church establishment, 
and are heartily opposed to the Radi- 
cals and their wild incongruous projects. 
But still, from old prejudice, from fa- 
mily connexion, from habit, they would 
feel inclined to remain with their old 
party, even in alliance with the Ra- 
dicals, if they believed their honour to 
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be involved in fidelity. This was the 
case when so many respectable Whigs 
voted, though most unwillingly, against 
Sir Robert Peel in 1835, on the ques- 
tions of the speakership and the ad- 
dress. The Melbourne ministry had 
been tured out by the monarch —it 
had not resigned ; and thus it would 
be again, were the Conservatives to 
take advantage of any trifling occasion, 
or of the Radicals’ aid, to overturn the 
government. If, on the other hand, 
the present administration fall by the 
influence of public opinion, by internal 
disunion, by the deliberate voice of the 
legislature, strongly and fairly spoken 
—or through the discovery in itself of 
incompetency, increased vacillation, 
or dangerous tendencies, many would 
then feel it to be a duty to join with 
the Conservatives, as the only alterna- 
tive left to well-disposed men. There 
can be very little doubt that the session 
about to commence in a fortnight will 
betray signs of weakness in the cabinet, 
and will raise the Conservative party 
still higher in public estimation ; and 
there can be as little doubt that the 
causes we have mentioned —casual 
elections, the election committees, and 
the influence of these and other events 
on the minds of the members — will 
materially affect the relations of the 
two great parties. We contend, there- 
fore, most earnestly for such a policy 
as will allow these prospects to be 
realized, and save them from being 
marred by any premature exhibitions 
of power unconsolidated, and strength 
unperfected. Besides, constant divi- 


* In February, there will be appointed seventeen election committees, of which 
sixteen will be for the consideration of Conservative petitions, involving the seats of 
twenty-one Liberal members ; while the solitary Whig petition to be investigated is 
from Petersfield, affecting a single Conservative. In March, there will be twenty-two 
committees balloted for. Of these eight are for the consideration of Conservative 
petitions, from Carlow town and county, Dublin city, Kinsale, Poole, Reading, 
Shaftesbury, and Walsall, involving the fate of eleven more Reformers. One of the 


March committees will have to determine whether a Radical or a Whig shall sit for 
Durham ; the petition being from the Radical Mr. Granger against the Whig Mr. 
Harland: and the rest of that month’s committees are for the investigation of thirteen 
Whig petitions, including the palpably frivolous ones from Bridgewater, ‘Tamworth, 
Sligo county, Huntingdonshire, Worcester, and Newcastle. It is very questionable 
if the majority of these Whig-Radieal concoctions will be seriously pressed before 
the Louse, as there can be no doubt that several of the petitions which the Whigs 
have presented were merely intended, to annoy the Conservatives, and to prevent 
some of them sitting on committees. For instance, they have petitioned in Oxford- 
shire against a Conservative majority of about one thousand ; in Blackburn, where 
there was no contest; in Worcester and Bridgewater, where there was no serious 
polling ; in East Norfolk, Preston, &e., where the ministerial defeat was total ! 

The prospects of the Conservatives, with reference to the petitions, are, therefore, 
of the most encouraging description, and fully bear out the language we have used 
above in speaking of them. 
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sions On government measures, and 
unceasing aggression against the admi- 
ministration, must weaken the opposi- 
tion, and give something like an aspect 
of factiousness to its proceedings. A 
continuance, however, of Sir Robert 
Peel's wise and temperate policy will 
have a contrary effect. The single elec- 
tions will be fought under advantageous 
circumstances ; there will be less party 
virulence excited, and, consequently, 
more fairness in the election com- 
mittees ; but, above all, there will be 
a far greater probability of the better 
portion of the old Whigs being conci- 
liated, and so being prepared to sup- 
port a Conservative government, should 
it come fairly into the possession of 
power. For these reasons, we wish 
to see the Conservatives maintain their 
defensive position in both houses of 
parliament. They are now too weak 
to take office; for the conspiracy of 
Popish priests and agitators has been 
so far successful, that many persons sit 
in the Llouse of Commons as members 
pro tempore for places, the constituen- 
cies of which they grossly misrepresent. 
A very little time may be sufficient to 
alter this state of affairs. We repeat, 
we believe much may be done by 
Easter — enough, perhaps, to render 
the Whigs in office tenants at will of 
their opponents. But, till that time, 
the Conservatives will be doing injustice 
to themselves, and the great principles 
they are united to maintain, on each 
occasion when they contend without a 
chance of victory, aud without the pos- 
sibility of bringing their forces fairly 
into action. We do not mean that 
obnoxious measures should be allowed 
to pass unopposed, still less that any 
sacrifice of sentiment or of policy should 
be made ; we merely argue for the pro- 
priety of postponing the great discus- 
sions of the session, if possible, to a 
later period. The question, for in- 
stance, relating to the Church of Scot- 
land — that concerning Irish tithes, 
foreign politics, and many other topics, 
do not now press for immediate de- 
cision. Every month of delay must 
strengthen the Conservatives, for the 
**do-nothing” ministry is continually 
adding to its foes; and, therefore, 
without taking advantage of any divi- 
sion between the Radicals and the 
Whigs, let the opposition rest content 
with preventing mischief, with helping 
the feeble ministry in their timorous 
defence of their own Reform-bill, in 
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their attacks on the ballot, and other 
crotchets, till a later period in the ses- 
sion ; when, probably, there will be an 
increased national disinclination to the 
Whigs, and a greater available Con- 
servative strengti. 

This is the policy we deem neces- 
sary for the realisation of the cheering 
prospects which have, since the last 
election, animated and encouraged the 
constitutional party. We say, with 
Lord Wharncliffe, “Let the Whig- 
Radicals drain the cup of degradation 
to the dregs.” They have proved 
themselves incompetent to rule at 
home, and their difficulties are in- 
creasing abroad. In Ireland, they have 
raised expectations they cannot satisfy ; 
in England, they have quarrelled with 
the allies who procured them their 
power; and in the Colonies, as well 
as on the Continent, they are holding 
the rod of authority with a trembling 
and nerveless hand. They are com- 
pletely destitute of all the means of 
passing through the legislature any 
measures which the opposition, in ei- 
ther house, disapprove ; and we cannot 
believe that their continuance in office, 
by the sufferance of their foes, would 
have any effectbut that of heaping odium 
and contempt upon themselves, and 
preparing the people to welcome their 
successors. At the present moment, 
they answer the Conservative purposes 
remarkably well; they are fighting a 
battle with the Radicals, with whom, 
were they in opposition, they would 
be united ; and, as they are mean and 
despicable enough, for the sake of pa- 
tronage and pay, to exist in mere no- 
minal authority, as simple tools in the 
hands of others, there can be no reason 
to dispute with them the honour of 
retaining power on such terms. Of 
course, it is not our part now to scru- 
tinize their conduct in this particular ; 
and, if it were, we should feel dis- 
inclined to undertake an analysis so 
revolting. We know of no terms of 
scorn and reprobation too strong for 
their actions throughout, from the pe- 
riod they joined O’Connell at Lichfield 
House to the present time. We be- 
lieve those actions to have been as 
unwise as they were dishonourable; 
they have ended in damaging their re- 
putations, in decreasing their party, 
in provoking the country, in exciting 
disgust in some quarters, and distrust 
in all. And now, if their full effect 
be not interrupted by intemperance on 
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the part of the opposition, the result 
will inevitably be their ruin as a party 
for ever. 

To this point, in the second place, 
we wish to allude. We desire to shew, 
that, by premature movements by the 
Conservatives, the Whig-Radicals, in- 
stead of being perilled, would be saved. 
They are, in fact, now depending for 
preservation on any inadvertencies and 
mistakes their opponents car. be be- 
trayed into making. Their strength is 
dwindling away, their measures are 
fast failing them, and they are tottering 
between two parties, without power to 
remain long independent, and uncertain 
with which to amalgamate and unite. 

By false steps on either side they 
might be saved, especially by rashness 
among the Conservatives, giving them 
an excuse to retire. But suppose 
them constrained now to rule the 
nation, and to carry on the govern- 
ment in the present conjuncture of 
affairs ; on what do they rely for po- 
pularity in the country, and support 
in the House of Commons? Simply 
on a pretended desire to do justice to 
Ireland. But this justice was defined to 
be, an Appropriation-clause which they 
have abandoned, and a Corporation-bill 
which they are content to mutilate, and, 
at any rate, are unable to carry. The 
former measure has been proved a 
practical falsehood and a delusion ; 
the latter has lost its interest, and is 
threadbare. Besides, the very men on 
whom they rely for support, on the 
strength of these two quackeries, are 
joining to oppose them on most ques- 
tions ; and, for the sake of popular 
applause, must abandon, or only co- 
vertly support them. 

Whom then, else, can they satisfy and 
conciliate? The political Dissenters ? 
No ;—their Church-rate Bill is for- 
saken, and their other “ grievances ” 
are redressed on Sir Robert Peel’s 
plan. The English Radicals !—Against 
these they have declared open war. 
The Conservatives ?—They cannot ex- 
pect aid from hence till their foreign 
policy is different, and till they assume 
a constitutional and independent po- 
licy. On none, then, can the Whigs 
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rely, but themselves; and they are not 
quite two hundred strong in the House 
of Commons, nor have they a hundred 
and twenty in the Lords. Consequent- 
ly, retention of office can only be ma- 
naged by courting national scorn — by 
yielding alternately to each party, and 
keeping faith with neither.* They have 
tried this notable plan for two sessions, 
and it cannot be tried with success 
for more than a very short time longer. 
When they vote against the ballot, 
shorter parliaments, household suffrage, 
the exclusion of the bishops from the 
House of Lords, for the suppression 
of rebellion in Canada, against fresh 
and unnecessary interference with the 
slave-emancipation act, and against 
most of the assaults on the church, 
the Conservatives will aid them, and 
enable them to triumph. On the 
other hand, when they unite with 
the Radicals in some other pet pro- 
jects against the national establish- 
ments, or when they screen some gross 
Irish job, they will be enabled to suc- 
ceel by a small majority at first, which 
will gradually diminish and vanish 
when fair inquiry shall have altered 
the returns of certain members. But, 
should the Conservatives in turn be- 
come assailants, in the manner and at 
the time we have suggested (that is, 
when all the petitions are decided), 
and choosing proper ground, such as 
the Church of Scotland question, away 
must go the Whig-Radical ministry : 
for, many of their old friends being 
ejected, and others, wearied with them, 
having ceased to support them, the re- 
sult must be their dismissal from coun- 
cils they disgrace. 

From what we have said, it must be 
evident that, in the present session, the 
Whigs must engage in conflict with 
either of the two opposing parties. It 
remains for the Conservatives to leave 
them and the Radicals to exhaust, 
provoke, and injure one another; dis- 
united as the Liberal party must thus 
become, it will be easily vanquished 
in detail: or, if it unite again, and act 
over again a scene of reconciliation at 
Lichfield House, increased odium will 
rest upon it, and every advantage of 


* In nearly every division of the session, ministers will be in a majority. But 
the triumphant side on all occasions will not have a majority because the ministers are 
with them, but will have ministers with them because they have a majority! This is an 
important distinction. Ministers first discover how the question is likely to turn, 
and then decide how to vote! Surely, such an apology for an administration never 
before existed, Oh, Shame! where is thy blush? 
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superior public respect and considera- 
tion will assist the Conservatives. If 
the latter move prematurely, the quarrel 
between the Whigs and Radicals will 
be soon made up, and will never be- 
come serious in its nature or extent. 
If, on the contrary, time be given for 
the due fermentation of spirit and dis- 
play of rancour, the Whigs will, when 
turned out of office, go out pledged to 
opposition to the Radicals on certain 
important points ; and thus will always 
secure a majority for the Conservative 
ministry on Radical motions. There 
is an old proverb, and not an inapt 
one, that ‘* when thieves fall out, honest 
men get their own.” We contend, 
then, for ample scope and permission 
being given to the Destructives to ex- 
press their genuine sentiments of each 
other, to commit themselves on all im- 
portant matters, and to display to the 
country a spectacle calculated to spread 
distrust in modern liberalism. We 
wish to make the Whigs speak out 
against or for the corn-laws; against 
or for the abolition of church-rates ; 
and to ascertain their precise senti- 
ments on other questions. Next month 
will afford an opportunity of obtaining 
this satisfaction. The Radicals, to use 
Mr. Hume's expression, have long 
cnough “patted the Whigs on the 
back ;” and, to use Mr. W akley’ s, too 
long used them as “ squeezable mate- 
rials.” Let the Conservatives now 
amuse themselves with extorting from 
the Whigs such confessions as shall 
avail against them when they occupy 
the opposition benches, and venture to 
talk Radicalism for temporary party 
purposes. Let them be “ patted on 
the back ” till they acknowledge, that, 
after all, they are opposed to every 
single Radical crotchet; let them be 
«“ squeezed ” into sincere avowals of 
their real distaste of the Radical fac- 
tion. They will be under the neces- 
sity, during the session, of soliciting 
Conservative aid on numerous ques- 
tions; and they really should shew a 
little gratitude when they receive it. 
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If O’Connell and the tail were worth 
an appropriation-clause, what may = 
the value of Sir Robert Peel and : 
members? We do not object to ; 
Whigs only refusing to pay in words 
—we are willing, indeed, that they 
should continue occasionally to spout 
forth their old twaddle ; but we expect 
to be paid in actions, in “heavy blows ” 
at the Radicals, and “ great discourage- 
ments” to the agitators.* But these 
we cannot obtain, if the Conservatives 
prematurely assail or harass them. 
Again, then, we say, let the Whigs 
quarrel with the Radicals; let the 
Conservatives encourage them; and 
when, by this system, there is disaffec- 
tion in the Liberal camp, and by elec- 
tion petitions, &c., increased strength 
in the opposition, let them both know 
that the time has arrived for defence 
against a common opponent. 

We are not unaware that to this 
policy there are some objections, and 
we are not insensible to their force. 
It is to be lamented that Ireland must 
be left, for a short time longer, under 
the partial and factious sway of a man 
like Lord Mulgrave. It is to be re- 
gretted, that the church patronage of 
the crown should be administered by 
men who have made a Maltby a bishop, 
and a Hampden a professor of divinity. 
It is to be feared, that our colonies are 
suffering seriously under the frivolous 
and wretched mismanagement of Lord 
Glenelg; that our national honour is 
tarnished in the hands of Lord Palmer- 
ston; and that our finances are but 
poorly controlled by individuals who, 
in commissions and in pensions, are 
unrivalled as jobbers and corruptionists. 
But, then, we must consider, that, by 
delaying the return of the Conservatives 
to power, a temporary sacrifice is made 
to secure future— perhaps, permanent 
—good. By coming into office only 


when the time is ripe, the tenure of 


office will be strong, and the pro- 
babilty of continuance will be greatly 
augmented. Ifthe Conservatives come 
in too soon, they may be expelled as 


* A notable example of this occurred in the debates on the ‘‘ Spottiswoode con- 


spiracy,” so called. 


On Wednesday, the 6th of December, Lord John Russell, in 


order to keep the Radicals quiet, talked very boldly, in very magniloquent and (as 
extremes meet) very ludicrous terms, against that *‘ unc onstitutional combination.” 


But, behold! the next day came a motion for discussion, concerning this object of 


Lord John’s abhorrence ; and his lordship then kindly gave the Conservatives all 


they wanted ; 


not his voice, but his vote! 


So we repeat, as above, that we care 


not how much Radical twaddle is talked, providing we have good Conservative deeds 


from the same quarter. 
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before, and have the old battle to fight 
over again. If they delay till the. na- 
tion is thoroughly disgusted with the 
Whigs—till the Radicals have, by their 
declarations of fresh ultimate views, 
still more alarmed the people, they 
will ascend to power under auspices 
most encouraging, not only for their 
government, but for a dissolution, if 
rendered necessary. By turning out 
the Whigs at present, they would 
merely place themselves in difficulties 
prematurely; for a dissolution could 
not now occur so soon after the late 
general election. By pausing, they 
place themselves in a position to take 
advantage of ll opportunities; and, 
when they come into office, can dis- 
solve without being liable to any im- 
putation, or distressing their own party. 
In the mean time, the reaction in the 
country would be extending; some 
men would be leaving the Liberals in 
parliament; the strides of Popery would 
be alarming many persons, im all dis- 
tricts ; and the incapacity of the Whigs 
would be daily more perceptible, 
and more generally acknowledged. 
Moreover, when we see a Mulgrave 
in Ireland, a Palmerston in the Fo- 
reign Office, and an Auckland in 
India, we cannot but expect that suf- 
ficient difficulties will soon arise to 
impel the nation to wish and to call 
for better rulers. Above all, Mr. 
O'Connell, who has so long been a 
bugbear to one side, and a tower of 
strength to the other, is rapidly losing 
influence and power; and, conse- 
quently, if the Conservatives delay their 
accession to office, they will have little 
to fear from him by the time they ob- 
tain it. For these reasons, we advocate 
a cautious policy of resistance and self- 
defence, including an abstinence from 
every species of premature aggression, 
or of violence of any kind. We wish 
to see the momentum which started the 
present ministry exhaust itself; we 
would give them no excuses to aban- 
don the offices they-have usurped; we 
would afford them no apology for 
escape from their difficulties, ull the 
nation felt them as well as themselves ; 
we would wait till the country would 
wait no longer. And we believe, by 
so doing, that the Whigs would floun- 
der on without popularity, and with- 
out practical power ; sealing their own 
doom, and laying a strong foundation 
for the perpetuity of their opponents’ 
authority. 
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Our views of the tendency of the 
policy we recommend would be very 
different had we any apprehension that 
the Whigs, by remaining in oftice, 
would or could act in a manner to re- 
gain their vanished popularity, and to 
retrieve character. If a Conservative 
administration were in existence, the 
Whigs would strive to eject it at once, 
knowing that each month of power 
would be employed so as to consolidate 
strength and acquire popular applause. 
At present, however, the death of the 
government may be delayed with safety ; 
Jor life will only be prolonged to insure 
the impossibility of resurrection. If 
Mr. Spring Rice continue chancellor 
of the exchequer six months more, we 
shall have another bad budget ; if Lord 
Palmerston remain at the foreign-oftice 
we shall be very speedily still more de- 
spised on the Continent; if Lord Minto 
be permitted to mismanage the navy 
for a short time longer, the country 
will be disgusted with still more 
nepotism, folly, and corruption; if 
Lord Mulgrave be allowed to fancy 
himself ruler of Ireland, and draw pay 
for another quarter, still greater na- 
tional disgust will be excited. Thus, 
each hour's continuance of Whig power 
will lessen the regret for its termination. 
Nor is there any risk whatever that 
circumstances can arise to defeat this 
calculation, and restore reputation to 
our present tottering shadow of a go- 
vernment. They can do nothing good 
in the House of Commons but relieve 
the Conservatives of the task of oppos- 
ing the Radicals; and in doing this 
they are innocently and unconsciously 
removing many difficulties which would 
otherwise be felt by a Conservative ad- 
ministration. For instance, they have 
stooped so low as to grant a pension- 
list committee. By so doing they 
have reaped odium on themselves for 
inconsistency ; they have attracted sus- 
picion and jealousy at court; and they 
have settled a matter which would 
otherwise always have been used as a 
stumbling-block to Sir Robert Peel 
when in office. Again, they have been 
worried into pleasing the political dis- 
senters, by granting a committee on 
church leases. They have done so to 


ease themselves of a troublesome ques- 
tion concerning church-rates ; and have 
succeeded in obtaining oblivion for that 
much-mooted point till the committee 
reports, which will be some time before 
the Greek kalends. 


But in acting 
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thus, they have given another benefit 
to the next Conservative cabinet, inas- 
much as that cabinet will be able 
(without being responsible for the 
committee, having opposed it) to follow 
the Whig example, and postpone the 
church-rate question till it has finally 
concluded its inquiries. 

Looking to the past, then, we find 
ample reason to conclude that the 
Whigs, by remaining in office (instead 
of retiring, as they should have done 
when defeated in the House of Lords, 
in 1835*), have only injured them- 
selves. We believe that this view of 
the past justifies us in expecting fresh 
Whig follies for the future; and, 
therefore, we are anxious that there 
should be no obstacle to their display. 
We desire to see the Whigs, before 
their ejectment, once more offend the 
agriculturists, by allowing a majority 
of their cabinet to vote against the 
corn-laws; and we wish their rancor- 
ous enmity to the church to be fully de- 
veloped, because we are perfectly con- 
vinced that, when such has been the 
case, the Conservatives will come in, 
as they should, in their proper cha- 
racter, as the men who have proved 
themselves, in opposition, the defence 
of the agricultural interest, and of the 
national religious establishment. If 
the Whigs be permitted, and, we will 
add, provoked and compelled, to ex- 
press their genuine sentiments, and to 
declare their real designs, they will be 
committed in a manner which will 
operate forcibly on the public mind. 
If they be allowed to remain in office 
through the clearly recognised forbear- 
ance of the Conservatives, they will 
have no defence for any ulterior fac- 
tious opposition to their successors ; or, 
if they do shew it, the constituencies 
will very easily draw a distinction be- 
tween the successive occupants of the 
opposition benches, much to the credit 
of the Conservatives. 

In these remarks, we have through- 
out assumed that the Whigs must 
speedily evacuate their present posi- 
tion ; and we argue on that assumption 
with the view of inducing the Con- 
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servatives to assist in protracting rather 
than in hastening that devoutly to be 
desired consummation. When the 
time is ripe, let blows be struck at the 
vacillating and wretched skeleton now 
calling itself the British government. 
Exposure can be easily made of their 
petty projects and hypocritical in- 
trigues; they can (mirabile dictu!) be 
still lower sunk in contempt. There is 
no fear that when they retire they will 
have strength or union enough for some 
time to recover their power ; there is no 
reason to dread that they will succeed 
in exciting the nation into another re- 
form fever, to act over again all the old 
farces of political unions and wholesale 
sedition. Their voice will be but “ the 
whisper of a faction ;” their deeds will 
be on record to warn the nation against 
any future reliance on their professions ; 
while the Conservative administration 
will be hailed as the most able and en- 
lightened ever formed in the nation. 
On this point we need only call atten- 
tion to the following comparative lists 
of the present Whig ministers, and 
those who will succeed them. Who, 
after looking at both, will deny that the 
latter will invite and secure public 
confidence, by the force of their charac- 
ters, and the reputation of their talents ? 


Whig Ministers. Conservative Suc- 


Cessors. 


Sir Robert Peel 
Duke of Wellington 
Lord Lyndhurst 
Lord Glenelg Lord Aberdeen 
Lord Morpeth Lord Ripon 
Lord John Russell Lord Stanley 
Lord Duncannon Sir George Murray 
Lord Palmerston JL.ord F. Egerton 
Mr. Spring Rice Sir James Graham 
Sir J. Hobhouse Lord Sandon 
Mr, Fox Maule Mr. W. E, Gladstone 
Lord Seymour Lord Ashley 
Lord Cottenham Sir E. Sugden 
F. T. Baring Sir George Clerk 
Sir John Campbell Sir F. Pollock 
Sir R. Rolfe Sir W. Follett 

&e. &e. &e. &e. &e. Ke. 


Lord Melbourne 
Lord Lansdowne 
Lord Holland 


Ilere is a promiscuous assortment of 
names of both parties: on the one side 
there are novelists, scribblers in annuals, 


* We believe it is generally admitted, even by the Whig-Radicals themselves, 





that if Lord Melbourne had then resigned, instead of clinging to office with such 
contemptible tenacity, he would have obviated all the difficulties he has now to 
encounter; and would have, nevertheless, been back in office already. His lordship 
made a different calculation, and from that moment has done nothing but descend. 
Sir Robert Peel, on the other hand, wisely resigned in time, and is now on the eve 
of returning to office, stronger and more respected than ever. 
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theorists, and adventurers, most of them 
without eminent ability, all of them 
without genius; on the other side are 
some of the greatest ornaments the le- 
gislature and the bar could ever boast. 
We have sufficient reliance on the sound 
and sterling common sense of the peo- 
ple to feel assured that the national 
rulers will soon be the men most capa- 
ble of ruling, and most deserving of 
confidence and approbation. We can- 
not conceive it possible that these, the 
legitimate governors of the nation, can 
be kept much longer from the enjoy- 
ment of that power they alone are ca- 
pable of wielding ; still less do we ap- 
prehend that, if they once obtain au- 
thority, their actions will be sufficiently 
unworthy to merit so great scorn as 
serious comparisons with Whig- Radical 
proceedings. On the contrary, the 
Conservatives have ability and zeal 
enough to effect measures the puny 
intellects of their competitors have 
never conceived ; and to them, there- 
fore, the nation must look for the re- 
storation of our dignity abroad, and the 
security of tranquillity at home; to 
them must we owe the execution of 
that most critical task, the effectual 
emancipation of the slaves, and the 
protection of their former possessors ; 
on them must the duty devolve of 
maintaining the British colonial do- 
minion now invaded by rebels in 
Canada ; and by their agency must the 
Protestant institutions of the land be 
rescued, improved, and defended. 
These are actions worthy of the states- 
men who are called to perform them ; 
but far beyond the capacity or energy 
of our present feeble rulers. Our ad- 
vice to the Conservatives is to tet that 
incapacity and that sloth be fully 
proved ; for then a change of govern- 
ment will not he so much a party tri- 
umph as a matter of vital necessity to 
the empire at large. The year now 
commencing will, we are convinced, 
witness this auspicious event, and seal 
at once the fate of the foes of the con- 
stitution in every quarter where the 
British flag waves proudly in triumph 
over foreign aggression; whether in 
Treland, so often the field of conten- 
tion, or in colonies we have won by 
our arms, and surely must not lose 
by our mismanagement. Nothing 
is needed to realise the prospect 
but discretion in those who are des- 
tined to accomplish security for the 
nation ; nothing can destroy the antici- 
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cipations of approaching prosperity but 
intemperance and premature move- 
ments. Already the foundation is laid 
for a constitutional government; the 
country is tired of agitation, and de- 
mands repose ; the legislature is indis- 
posed to thwart any ministry which 
actively employs itself in well-doing. 
The belief in the imbecility of the pre- 
sent cabinet is universal; the spell of 
their power is gone, and they now lean 
on no support but the contemptuous 
pity of the Radicals and Conserva- 
tives, to whom they are alternately sup- 
pliants for aid. They will do nothing 
this session; for their Irish poor-law 
bill is impracticable in some respects, 
and inadequate in all, and they are 
wholly unable to grapple with the ques- 
tion : it is very doubtful if their Irish 
tithe-bill will be heard of, or at least 
seriously introduced ; their imprison- 
ment for debt bill is a crude measure, 
reflecting ridicule on its concoctors ; 
and their grand stalking-horse, the 
Irish municipal bill, is at the mercy 
of the opposition. Their pension-list 
committee was intended as a delusion, 
and will do nothing; while the lords’ 
committee, moved for by Lord Roden, 
to analyse Irish tranquillity, will prove 
the gross, nefarious partiality of their 
O'Connell - ridden viceregal govern- 
ment. The Conservative policy is, 
therefore, obvious: resistance in the 
first instance; forbearance and mode- 
ration througheut; and at length ag- 
gression, but not till the country, tired 
of the ministry, demands their dismissal. 
This policy can have but one result, 
and in its character, we believe, can 
excite neither opposition nor suspicion. 
It is better for the Conservatives not to 
come in at all, than to gain their places 
by any sacrifice of principle, or by any 
dishonest coalition. Such proceedings 
may well be left to a Lichtield House 
party, to legislators like Mr. Wakley 
and Mr. Harvey, and to statesmen 
like the advocates of repeal; such ac- 
tions may suit the plastic disposition 
of a Lord Palmerston, and may dis- 
tinguish the otherwise unheeded career 
ofa Rice or a Russell, but can never 
be justified in a body like the Con- 
servatives, including as it does the 
wealth, rank, talent, and intelligence of 
the country. Let the Whig-Radicals 
remain as long as they can in their 
present anomalous and despicable posi- 
tion, till they separate into their = 
elements again,—‘ the pure old Whig” 
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once more desiring to coerce “ the sim- 
ple Radical,” and he, in return, de- 
nouncing again the “ base, bloody, and 
brutal” faction now in power. Let 
these heterogeneous masses, distrusting 
each other, postpone the day for retire- 
ment by every art ingenuity can invent, 
and by every fraudulent pretence they 
can discover. One by one, members 
will fall away ; one by one, those pe- 
tioned against will be ejected ; and 
then the Melbourne ministry, the vic- 
tim of a Melbourne parliament, will 
die of sheer inanition ; and so will 
close the farce of reform and no patron- 
age enacted by her majesty’s servants, 
much to the edification of the people, 
and much more to the profit of sundry 
commissioners throughout the island, 
And then, by the strange and singular 
revolution of events, the Conservatives, 
including many of Lord Grey’s sup- 
porters, will ascend to power, to support 
the reform act from the assaults of those 
who so loudly and clamorously bawled 
for “ the bill, the whole bill, nothing 
but the bill !” 

Joyfully, then, do we hail 1838! 
We can look forward to the days it 
brings as auspicious ofapproaching na- 
tional amelioration ; we can look for- 
ward to a sound and healthy tone of 
political government, and to a vigorous 
administration of the law. One thing 
is certain: the Conservative party, so 
often slain, so often laid prostrate, is 
alive, and more active than in any 
former period,—we may add, is more 
powerful and united. In the upper 
house of parliament it has a guarantee 
for national prosperity, and a firm bar- 
rier to all revolutionary projects ; in 
the House of Commons, it can over- 
awe, and, ere long, will overcome, the 
trembling ministry. Throughout the 
country it is gaining strength ; the an- 
cient spirit of the people is reviving, 
and there is now some sympathy with 
the institutions the last few years have 
perilled, and the old national dignity so 
disgracefully neglected, and so fre- 
quently compromised and disowned. 
With a choice of rulers, therefore, the 
deliberate judgment of the population 
can make but one selection, and that 
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will be, not in favour of the patrons of 
bucaneering war and roving com- 
missions, of Irish agitation and predial 
outrage, of petty retrenchment and ex- 
tensive private fraud ; but of the men 
who have adhered to the constitution 
through good report and evil report, 
unshaken and faithful amidst all the 
variety of personal obloquy, and all the 
odium of unpopularity. The church 
has regained respect, and that respect 
will be reflected on its firm defenders : 
Popery bas excited alarm, and that 
alarm will be evidenced in support of 
the foes to its ambition. The appro- 
priation-clause bubble has burst; the 
Spanish war has ended in a miserable 
failure ; justice to Ireland, as the motto 
of a party, has been proved by sad ex- 
perience to be concession by instal- 
ments ; Whig reform has (according to 
the reformers themselves) turned out a 
delusion ; and the train is laid for the 
effectual destruction of the patchwork 
cabinet, now mocking the country with 
its folly. A Conservative ministry can 
be easily formed in its room ; the only 
question is, how are they to concoct her 
majesty’s opposition ? Shall Brougham 
and Durham have a little Lichfield 
Iiouse of their own? shall O’Connell 
and Ruthven embrace? shall Roebuck 
and John Russell, Spencer and Shiel, 
Molesworth and Vivian, Evans and 
Ilobhouse, Wakley and Howick, Pal- 
merston and Harvey, sink all minor 
differences, and meet on some common 
ground of universal suffrage, annual 
parliaments, vote by ballot, no House 
of Lords, and the abolition, in substance 
and in name, of “ blood-stained tithes” ! 
Shall this be the court party? Truly, 
‘ all the world’s a stage,” and no man 
can say what parts he is destined. to 
play. Peradventure, 1838 may witness 
this cast of characters ; and, ifso, while 
we shall feel bound to congratulate the 
actors on their meek forgetfulness of 
mutual slander and injuries, we shall 
rejoice at such plain testimony to the 
tendency of the movement ; being con- 
vinced that nothing the wit of man 
could devise would answer more ad- 
mirably the purposes and the ends of 
the great Conservative party. 
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Wuar a precious batch of novels has 
old Oliver sent us! Our table groans 
with them —as well it may; for the 
load was well nigh breaking down the 
hackney-coach in which it was con- 
veyed, and the backs of the two Irish 
porters who carried the same from the 
interior of the coach into the midst of 
the sanctum in our domicile. If Yorke 
supposes that we are to set in review 
before Recina’s readers the tithe-part 
of the collection, he must be dream- 
ing —an indulgence he invariably al- 
lows himself, after one of the many 
symposiacs to which the worthy fellow 
abandons his wits, for the purpose of 
giving a fillip to his constitution. If 
so, why were we not of the party, to 
have had our share of the general fun 
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and potation? But, we can easily di- 
vine. The novels were to be reviewed, 
and Oliver thought rightly, that, after 
the over-night’s punch and frolic, he 
would find himself litte inclined for 
so much drudgery reading. He has 
laid the task on us, though we are as 
little inclined that way as the unfortu- 
nate gentleman himself; for we, also, 
had our “ potations pottle deep” yester- 
evening, in the old hall ofthe Inner 
Temple, on the occasion of seven-and- 
twenty students being elevated by the 
stiff benchers from their places beneath 
the salt to the dignity of barristers. 
We must, however, obey Oliver’s com- 
mands ; for it is no joking matter if he 
flies into a passion. 


TROLLOPE’S ** VICAR OF WREXHILL.” * 


If against the inroads of the evan- 
gelical party the orthodox church has 
need of a defender, it hardly would 
wish, we should think, to be assisted 
tali auvilio. Mrs. Trollope has not 
exactly the genius which is best calcu- 
lated to support the Church of Eng- 
land, or to argue upon so grave a 
subject as that on which she has 
thought proper to write. 

With a keen eye, a very sharp tongue, 
a firm belief, doubtless, in the high- 
church doctrines, and a decent reputa- 
tion from the authorship of half-a-dozen 
novels, or other light works, Mrs. Trol- 
lope determined on no less an under- 
taking than to be the champion of 
oppressed Orthodoxy. These are feeble 
arms for one who would engage in 
such a contest; but our fair Mrs, 
Trollope trusted entirely in her own 
skill, and the weapon with which she 
proposed to combat a strong party is 
no more nor less than this novel of 
The Vicar of Wrevxhill. It is a great 
pity that the heroine ever set forth on 
such a foolish errand; she has only 
harmed herself and her cause (as a 
bad advocate always will), and had 
much better have remained at home, 
pudding-making or stocking-mending, 
than have meddled with matters which 
she understands so ill. 

In the first place (we speak it with 


due respect for the sex), she is guilty 
of a fault which is somewhat too com- 
mon among them ; and having very lit- 
tle, except prejudice, on which to found 
an opinion, she makes up for want 
of argument by a wonderful fluency of 
abuse. A woman’s religion is chiefly 
that of the heart, and not of the head. 
She goes through, for the most part, 
no tedious processes of reasoning, no 
dreadful stages of doubt, no changes of 
faith: she loves God as she loves her 
husband — by a kind of instinctive 
devotion. Faith is a passion with her, 
and not a calculation; so that, in the 
faculty of believing, though they far 
exceed the other sex, in the power of 
convincing they fall far short of them. 
Oh ! we repeat once more, that ladies 
would make puddings and mend stock- 
ings! that they would not meddle 
with religion (what is styled religion, 
we mean), except to pray to God, to 
live quietly among their families, and 
move lovingly among their neighbours! 
Mrs. Trollope, for instance, who sees 
so keenly the follies of the other party 
— how much vanity there is in Bible 
Meetings—how much sin even at 
Missionary Societies— how much cant 
and hypocrisy there is among those 
who desecrate the awful name of God, 
by mixing it with their mean private 
interests and petty projects — Mrs. 





* The Vicar of Wrexhill. By Mrs. Trollope, Author of “ Jonathan Jefferson 
Whitlaw,” “Domestic Manners of the Americans,” ‘“ Tremordyn Cliff,” &c. &e. 
> vols, Bro, 


London, 1837, Bentley. 
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Trollope cannot see that there is any 
hypocrisy or bigotry on her part. 
She, who designates the rival party as 
false, and wicked, and vain — tracing 
all their actions to the basest motives, 
declaring their worship of God to be 
only one general hypocrisy, their con- 
duct at home one fearful scene of crime, 
is blind to the faults on her own side. 
Always bitter against the Pharisees, 
she does as the Pharisees do. It is 
vanity, very likely, which leads these 
people to use God’s name so often, 
and to devote all to perdition who do 
not coincide in their peculiar notions. 
Is Mrs. Trollope less vain than they 
when she declares, and merely declares, 
her own to be the real creed, and 
stigmatises its rival so fiercely? Is 
Mrs. Trollope serving God, in making 
abusive and licentious pictures of those 
who serve Him in a different way? 
Once, as Mrs. Trollope has read — it 
was a long time ago!—there was a 
woman taken in sin : the people brought 
her before a great Teacher of Truth, 
who lived in those days. Shall we 
not kill her? said they: the law com- 
mands that all adultresses shall be 
killed. We can fancy a Mrs. a 
in the crowd, shouting, ‘Oh, the 
wretch! oh, the abominable harlot ! 
kill her, by all means — stoning is 
really too good for her!” But what 
did the Divine Teacher say? He was 
quite as anxious to prevent the crime 
as any Mrs. Troliope of them all; but 
He did not even make an allusion to 
it — He did not describe the manner 
in which the poor creature was caught 
— He made no speech to detail the 
indecencies which she had committed, 
or to raise the fury of the mob against 
her — He said, ** Let the man who is 
without sin himseif throw the first 
stone!” Whereupon the Pharisees and 
Mrs. Trollopes slunk away, for they 
kuew they were no better than she. 
There was as great a sin in Elis eyes as 
that of the poor erring woman — it was 
the sin of pride. 

Mrs. Trollope may make a liceutious 
book, of which the heroes and heroines 
are all of the evangelical party; and it 
may be true, that there are scoundrels 
belonging to that party as to every 
other: but her shameful error has been 
in fixing upon the evangelical class as 
an object of satire, making them neces- 
sarily licentious and hypocritical, and 
charging upon every one of them the 
vices which belong to only a very few 
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of all sects. Another writer, because 
the Rev. Mr. Wackman murdered a 
young lady, or the Rev. Dr. Dodd 
forged a bill of exchange, might, with 
fully as much justice, declare all clergy- 
men to be murderers, and the whole 
body of the Church of England to be 
a set of forgers. We will follow the 
fair !ady through a part of her story, 
and see how she deals with the people 
whose characters she professes to de- 
scribe. 

The Rev. Jacob Cartwright arrives 
to take possession of Wrexhill vicarage, 
just as the lord of Wrexhill manor, 
Mr. Mowbray, falls ill of an apoplexy 
and dies. Mr. Mowbray, senior, dies 
on the day after Mr. Mowbray, junior, 
comes of age; and sad is the sorrow 
of his two daughters, Helen and Fanny ; 
of his ward, Miss Rosalind Torrington ; 
and, above all, of his wretched widow, 
Mrs. Mowbray. 

The match, on her part, had been 
one of singular disinterestedness. She 
was the possessor of a vast fortune in 
land and the three per cents; and, with 
the simplicity of a confiding heart, 
which despises the botheration of a 
settlement, she had married Mr. Mow- 
bray, who thus became the master of 
all her wealth. But they lived to- 
gether, says Mrs. Trollope, in the most 
affectionate manner, until Mowbray’s 
sudden demise, with a charming family 
around ; Mrs. Mowbray, the first woman 
of the country, loving her husband, lov- 
ing her children, and looked up to by 
all the neighbourhood. It may be sup- 
posed that such a charming creature 
(only forty-three, Mrs. Trollope says, 
and very young and pretty for her 
age) must have felt sadly the stroke 
of fate which carried off the best of 
husbands, one fine morning before 
break fast. 

Without any violent breach of pro- 
bability, we may, we think, take it for 
granted that she was very seriously 
unhappy. A woman who loves her 
husband, and loses him, is not unnatu- 
rally so; a tender mother, with grown- 
up children, and a son to preside at 
her table, hardly thinks, at five-and- 
forty, of looking for another husband. 
The affectionate creature whose portrait 
is executed by Mrs. Trollope thinks 
otherwise. Ten days after her adored 
husband’s death she receives the vicar 
of Wrexhill; in about a month, the 
tender mother begins to late her 
children ; in three months, the faithful 
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wife is over head and ears in love with 
her new acquaintance; in eight months 
after poor Mowbray’s disappearance, 
Mrs. Mowbray, the first lady in the 
county, becomes the wife of an upstart 
of bad character; Mowbray Park, the 
seat of her family, is baptised Cartwright 
Park ; and herson, Master Mowbray, the 
heir to twenty thousand pounds a-year, 
is sent to Cambridge with a ten-pound 
note, and told to be economical and 
to study hard. Tere are nature and 
reality! Here is a likely series of facts 
and characters! The father of lies 
himself could hardly do as much mis- 
chief in this course of time, were he 
to come bodily to tempt Mrs. Mow- 
bray. How could a single, unhappy, 
evangelical clergyman, execute all these 
miracles of evil? See what a man 
may come to by differing with a lady 
in religion, and following any other 
system of Christianity besides that ad- 
vocated by Saint Trollope ! 

There are some books, we are told, 
in the libraries of Roman Catholic 
theologians, which, though written for 
the most devout purposes, are so in- 
geniously obscene as to render them 
quite dangerous for common eyes. The 
groom, in the old story, had never 
learned the art of greasing horses’ teeth 
to prevent their eating oats, until the 
confessor, in interrogating him as to 
his sins, asked him the question. The 
next time the groom came to confess, 
he had greased the horses’ teeth. It 
was the holy father who taught him, 
by the very fact of warning him against 
it. By which we mean, that there are 
some sins of which it is better not to 
speak at all. 

Our fair moralist, however, has no 
such squeamishness. She will shew 
up these odious evangelicals ; she will 
expose them and chastise them, wher- 
ever they be. So have we seen in that 
beautiful market in Thames Street, 
whither the mariners of England bring 
the glittering produce of their nets — 
so have we seen, we say, in Bilings- 
gate, a nymph attacking another of her 
sisterhood. How keenly she detects 
and proclaims the number and enor- 
mity of her rival's faults! How elo- 
quently she enlarges upon the gin she 
has drunk, the children she has con- 
fided to the parish, the watchmen whose 
noses she has broken, and the bridewells 
which she has visited in succession ! 
No one can but admire the lady’s elo- 
quence and talent in conducting the 
VOL, XVII, NO. XCVIE, 
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case for the prosecution ; no one will, 
perhaps, doubt the guilt of the hapless 
object on whom her wrath is vented. 
But, with all her rage for morality, 
had not the fair accuser have better 
left the matter alone? ‘That torrent of 
slang and oaths, O nymph! falls ill 
from thy lips, which should never 
open but for a soft word or a smile; 
that accurate description of vice, sweet 
orator [-tress or -trix] ! only shews that 
thou thyself art but too well acquainted 
with scenes which thy pure eyes should 
never have beheld. And when we 
come to the matter in dispute—a 
simple question of mackerel —O, Mrs. 
Trollope! why, why should you abuse 
other people’s fish, and not content 
yourself with selling your own ? 

But, to return to Cartwreht and 
Mrs. Mowbray. The evanzelical mon- 
ster no sooner obtains a footing in 
Mowbray House, than he casts his 
eyes round about to see on whom he 
shall begin to practise his wicked ways. 
The schamer ! not content with the iove 
of all the ladies in the village, he 
makes tender advances to poor little 
Miss Fanny Mowbray: he prays with 
her in private (extracts from the prayers 
are given by Mrs. Trollope), and com- 
pletely succeeds in winning, under the 
guise of devotion, the budding atfee- 
tions of this warm and innocent young 
lady. But, presently, he discovers 
that the mother is as partial to him as 
the daughter; and, of course, forsakes 
instantly the young one in search of 
the older and richer prize. 

To be more in his power, Mrs. 
Mowbray must be despatcied to Lon- 
don, and confided to an attorney of his 
own hin and persuasion, With the 
following polite letter the vicar pre- 
pares Mr. Corbold for the arrival of 
his clicnt: 


“ To Srerurs Cornotp, Esgq., Solicitor, 
Gray’s Inn, London. 


** My dear valued friend and cousin,— 
It has at length pleased God to enable 
me to prove to you how sincere is the 
gratitude which Ihave ever professed 
for the important service your father 
conferred upon me, by the timely loan of 
two hundred pounds, when | was, I be- 
lieve you know, imconvenienced by a 
very troublesome claim. It has been a 
constant matter of regret to me that | 
have never, through the many years 
which have since passed, been able to 
repay it; but, if I mistake not, the ser- 
vice which I am now enabled to render 
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you will eventually prove such as fairly 
to liquidate your claim upon me; and, 
irom my knowledge of your honourable 
feelings, I cannot doubt your being will- 
ing to deliver to me my bond for the 
same, should your advantages from the 
transaction in hand prove at all com- 
mensurate to my expectations.” 


[Here follows a statement of the 
widow Mowbray’s business in London, 
with the commentary upon the ways 
and means which she possessed to 
carry that, and all other business in 
which she was concerned, to a satis- 
factory conclusion, much to the con- 
tentment of all those fortunate enough 
to be employed as her assistants therein. 
The reverend gentleman then proceeds 
thus ; | 


** Nor is this all I would wish to say 
to you, cousin Stephen, on the subject 
of the widow Mowbray’s affairs, and the 
advantages which may arise to you from 
the connexion which, equally, of course, 
for her advantage as for yours, I am de- 
sirous of establishing between you. 

‘1 need not tell you, cousin Stephen, 
who, by the blessing ofa gracious Saviour 
upon your worthy endeavours, have al- 
réady been able, in a little way, to see 
what law is—I need not, I say, point 
out to you, at any great length, how 
much there must of necessity be to do in 
the management ofan estate and of funds 
which bring in a net income somewhat 
exceeding fourteen thousand pounds per 
annum. Now [I learn, from my excellent 
friend, Mrs. Mowbray, that her husband 
transacted the whole of this business 
himself: an example which, I need not 
remark, it is impossible for his widow 
and sole legatee to follow. She is quite 
aware of this; and, by a merciful dis- 
pensation of the Most High, her mind 
appears to be singularly ductile, and 
liable to receive such impressions as a 
piousand attentive friend is able to enforce 
on all points. In addition to this great 
and heavy charge which it has pleased 
an all-wise God, doubtless for his own 
good purposes, to lay upon her, she has 
also the entire management, as legal and 
sole guardian of a young Irish heiress, 
of another prodigiously fine property, 
consisting, like her own, partly of money 
in the English funds, and partly in houses 
and lands in the northern part of Ireland, 
‘The business connected with the Tor- 
rington property is, therefore, at this 
moment, as well as every thing else con- 
cerning the widow Mowbray’s affairs, 
completely without any agent whatever ; 
and I am not without hopes, cousin 
Stephen, that, by the blessing of God to 
us-ward, I may be enabled to obtain the 
same for you. 
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“IT know the pious habits of your 
mind, cousin, and that you, like myself, 
never see any remarkable occurrence 
without clearly tracing therein the im- 
mediate finger of God. 1 confess that, 
throughout the whole of this affair — the 
sudden death of the late owner of this 
noble fortune ; the singular will he left, 
by which it has all become wholly and 
solely at the disposal of his excellent 
widow ; the hasty, and not overwise de- 
termination to renounce the executorship, 
on the part of this petulant Sir Gilbert 
Harrington; the accident, or, rather, 
series of accidents, by which I have be- 
come, at ouce and so unexpectedly, the 
chief stay, support, comfort, consolation, 
and adviser, of this amiable but very 
helpless lady ; — throughout the whole 
of this I cannot, I say, but observe the 
gracious providence of my Lord, who 
wills that I should obtain power and 
mastery even over the things of this 
world, worthless though they be, cousin 
Stephen, when set in comparison with 
those of the world to come. It is 
my clear perception 
God in this matter which renders me 
willing, yea, ardent in my desire, to 
obtain influence over the Mowbray fa- 
mily. ‘They are not all, however, equally 
amiable to the wholesome guidance I 
would afford them: it is evident to me, 
that the youngest child is the only one 
in whom the Lord is at present disposed 


to pour forth a saving light. Never- 
theless, I will persevere. Peradventure 


the hearts of the disobedient may, in the 
end, be turned to the wisdom of the 
just ; and we know right well who it is 
that can save from all danger, even though 
a man went to sea without art: a tempt- 
ing of Providence which would, in my 
case, be most criminal ; for great in that 
respect has been the mercy of the Lord 
to his servant, giving unto me that light 
which is needful to guide us through the 
rocks and shoals for ever scattered amidst 
worldly affairs. 

“Thus much have I written to you, 
cousin Stephen, with my own hand, that 
you might fully comprehend the work 
that lies before us. But 1 will not with 
pen and ink write more unto you, for I 
trust I shall shortly see you, and we 
shall speuk face to face. Iam now and 
and ever, cousin Stephen, your loving 
kinsman and Christian friend, 

* Wituam Jacosn Cartwricnt. 

* P.S.—Since writing the above, the 
widow Mowbray has besought me to in- 
struct the gentleman acting as her agent to 
obtain lodgings for her, in a convenient 
quarter of the town; and, therefore, this 
letter will precede her. Nor can she 
be, indeed, set forth, until you inform 
her whereunto her equipage must be in- 
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structed to drive. Remember, cousin, 
that the apartments be suitable; and, in 
choosing them, recollect that it is neither 
you nor I who will pay for the same. 
Farewell. If I mistake not, the mercy 
of the Lord overshadows you, my cousin.” 


This is a very clever piece of writing 
(for we are not going to question at all 
the undeniable talent of the authoress 
of the Vicar of Wrevhill), and there is 
little in the whole passage to cause any 
outrageous disgust in the mind of any 
reader. The blasphemy of the vicar 
is of the simple kind here; not a com- 
pound hypocrisy, such as he displays 
in his prayers with Miss Fanny, when 
he contrives, in addressing the Deity, 
to make the most passionate and licen- 
tious avowals to the young girl. These 
prayers we shall not make it our busi- 
ness to transplant into our columns : 
it would be a pity to take them from 
the congenial soil in which they 
grow. But it is a gross and monstrous 
libel on the part of the authoress, who 
might, if she chose, describe one hypo- 
crite of the class of evangelical Christ- 
ians, to make them add liars and hypo- 
crites. She does not introduce an 
evangelical dinner into her book, but 
it is a scene of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery; not an evangelical visit, but 
it is a display of licentiousness, overt 
and covert, such as no woman ever 
conceived before. This Mr. Corbold 
is as great a rogue as his cousin. Mrs. 
Mowbray arrives in town — more paw- 
paw work between her and the vicar. 
She transacts her business, and returns 
to the country with her solicitor in the 
carriage ; her daughter sitting beside 
that gentleman, who occupied what is 
vulgarly called the place of bodkin. 


“© Vou will sit in the middle, Helen,’ 
said Mrs. Mowbray. 

“ «T wish, mamma, you would let me 
sit in the dickey,’ replied the young 
lady; looking up as she spoke to the 
very comfortable and unoccupied seat in 
front of the carriage, which, but for Mrs. 
Mowbray’s respectful religious scruples, 
might certainly have accommodated Mr. 
Corbold and his bag perfectly well. ‘1 
should like it so much better, mamma.’ 

« * Let me sit in the middle, I entreat,’ 
cried Mr, Corbold, entering the carriage 
in haste, to prevent further discussion. 
‘My dear young lady,’ he continued, 
placing his person in the least graceful 
of all imaginable attitudes, ‘my dear 
voung lady ! I beseech you scam 

““*Go into the corner, Helen!’ said 
Mrs. Mowbray, hastily, wishing to put 
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so exemplary a Christian more at his 
ease, and without thinking it necessary 
to answer the insidious petition of her 
daughter, which, as she thought, plainly 
pointed at the exclusion of the righteous 
attorney. 

«* Helen ventured not to repeat it, and 
the carriage drove off. For the first mile 
Mr. Stephen Corbold sat, or, rather, 
perched himself, at the extremest edge 
of the seat, his hat between his knees, 
and every muscle that ought to have been 
at rest in active exercise, to prevent his 
falling forward on his nose; every fea- 
ture, meanwhile, seeming to say, ‘ This 
is not my carriage.’ But, by gentle 
degrees, he slid further and further back- 
wards, till his spare person was not only 
in the enjoyment of ease, but of great 
happiness also. 

“* Helen, as her mother observed, was 
‘very slight;’ and Mr. Corbold began 
almost to fancy that she would at last 
vanish into thin air: for, as he quietly 
advanced, so did she quietly retreat, till 
she certainly did appear to shrink into a 
very small compass indeed, 

= * * 


“© On the journey to London, Mrs. 
Mowbray had not thought it necessary 
to stop for dinner on the road, both she 
and Helen preferring to take a sandwich 
in the carriage; but, from the fear of 
infringing any of the duties of that hos- 
pitality which she now held in such high 
veneration, she arranged matters diffe. 
rently : and learning, upon consulting 
her footman, that an excellent house was 
situated between London and Wrexhill, 
she not only determined upon stopping 
there, but directed the man to send for- 
ward a note, ordering an early dinner to 
be ready for them. 

“ This halt was an agreeable surprise 
to Mr. Stephen Corbold. It was, in- 
deed, an arrangement such as those of 
his peculiar sect are generally found to 
approve; for it is a remarkable fact, 
easily ascertained by any who will give 
themselves the trouble of inquiry, ‘that 
the serious Christians of the present age 
indulge themselves bodily, whenever the 
power of doing so falls in their way, 
exactly in proportion to the privations 
and mortifications with which they tor- 
ment the spirits: so that, while a young 
sinner would fiy from an untasted glass 
of claret, that he might not lose the | pro- 
logue to a new play, a young sinner 
would sip up half-a-dozen (if he could 
get them) while descanting on the griev- 
ous pains of hell which the pursuit of 
pleasure would for ever bring. 

“The repast, and even the wine, did 
honour to the recommendation of the 
careful and experienced Thomas; and 


Mrs. Mowbray had the sincere satis- 
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faction of seeing Mr. Corbold (‘le pauvre 
homme !’) eat half-a-pound of salmon, 
one-third of a leg of lamb, and three- 
quarters of a large pigeon-pie, with a 
degree of relish that proved to her that 
she was very right to ‘stop for dinner.’ 

“‘ Nothing can shew gratitude for such 
little attentions as these, so pleasantly 
and so effectually as taking full advantage 
of them. Mr. Corbok l, ‘indeed, carried 
this feeling so far, that, even after the 
two ladies had left the room, he stepped 
back, and pretty nearly emptied the two 
decanters of wine before he rejoined 
them. 

** The latter part of the journey pro- 
duced a very disagreeable scene ; which 
though it ended, as Helen thought at the 
time, most delightfully for her, was pro- 
ductive in its consequences of many a 
bitter heartach. 

** It is probable that the good cheer at 
D , together with the final libation 
that washed it down, conveyed more than 
ordinary animation to the ‘animal spirits 
of the attorney ; and for some miles he 
discoursed, with more than his usual 
unction, about the sins of the sinful, the 
holiness of the holy, till poor dear Mrs. 
Mowbray, in spite of her vehement 
struggles to keep her eyes open, fell 
asleep. 

** No sooner was Mr. Stephen Corbold 
fully aware of this fact, than he began 
making some very tender speeches to 
Helen. For some time, her only reply 
was expressed by thrusting her head still 
further out of the side-window. But 
this did not avail her long. As if to 
intimate to her that a person, whose at. 
tention could not be obtained through 
the medium of the ears, must be roused 
from their apathy by the touch, he took 
her hand. 

*‘ Upon this she turned, as suddenly 
as ifan adder had stung her; and turning 
her eyes, beaming with rage and indigna- 
tion, upon him, said : 

“ «Tf you venture, sir, to repeat this 
insult, I will call to the postilions to 
stop, and tell the footman ins stantly to 
take you out of the carri _ 

“He returned her glance, however, 
rather with passiot than repentance ; 
and, audaciously putting his arm round 
her waist, drew her towards him, while 
he whispered in her ear, ‘ What would 
your dear 











, good mumma, say to this ?” 


‘‘ Had he possessed the cunning of 


Me phist op shiles, he could not have ut. 
tered words more calculated to unnerve 
her. ‘The terrible conviction that her 
mother might justify, excuse, or, at any 


rate, pardon the action, came upon her 
heart like ice, and, burying her face in 
her hand he burst i 1O tears. 

Had Me, Stephen Corbold been a 
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wise man, he would here have ceased his 
persecution ; he saw that she was hum. 
bled to the dust by the reference he had 
so skilfully made to her mother; and, 
perhaps, had he emptied only one de- 
canter, he might have decided that it 
would be desirable to leave her in that 
state of mind. But as it was, he had 
the very exceeding audacity once more 
to put his arm round her, and, by a 
sudden and most unexpected movement, 
impressed a kiss upon her cheek. 

‘Helen uttered a piercing shriek, and 
Mrs. Mowbray, openit ng her eyes, “ 
manded, in a voice of ali wm, ‘ What 
the matter?’ 

“ Mr. Corbold sate profoundly silent, 
but Helen answered, in great agitation, 
‘1 can sit in the carriage no longer, 
mamma, unless you turn out this man.’ 

“Oh, Helen, Helen! what can you 
mean by using such language?’ answered 
her mother. ‘ It is pride, I know ; abo- 
minable pride !—I have seen it from the 
very first; which leads you to treat this 
excellent man as you do. Do you forget 
that he is the relation, as well as the 
friend, of our minister? Fie upon it, 
Helen! You must bring down this 
haughty spirit to something more ap- 
proaching to meek Christian humility, 
or you and I shall never be able to live 
together.’ ” 


Now, this scene is as improbable as 
it is rankly indecent. A young girl 
assaulted at her mother’s side, and the 
mother (a lady of high birth and breed- 
ing) quite callous to the insult — an 
artful scoundrel of an attorney, who 
has before him the prospect of a busi- 
ness which is to make his fortune, and 
who would naturally wear his very best 
behaviour, drunk on the very first op- 
portunity, and insulting the daughter 
of the person on whom ‘all his success 
in life depends! Such clever rogues 
as Mrs. Trollope’s evangelical hypo- 
crites would surely be a little more 
careful in their hypoeris y, and not for- 
get the main chance for all the kisses 
from all the Miss Mowbrays in the 
world. 

The lady returns to Mowbray Hall ; 
marries the vicar, as we have said; 
and the remainder of the novel details 
his doings under his new accession of 
riches. ‘There is a capital burlesque 
of a serious fancy-fair, and a Jew- 
missionary to Wal hheboo; which exhibits 
i most unwomanlike genius for slang 
and drollery. And there are scenes 
with the ladies of the village, and de 

riptions of the vicar’s manner of spi 


ritual consolation, which, if they had 
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been written ¢! Fielding or Louvet, 
could scarcely be less unscrupulously 
filthy. Of course, Mrs. Cartwright 
makes a will, at the instigation of her 
demon of a husband, leaving away 
her property from her children. Of 
course, too, stricken by repentance, 
she manages secretly to prepare an- 
other. She dies, and it may be ima- 
gined how virtue is at length rewarded 
—how the young Mowbrays marry the 
respective lads or girls of their heart — 
and how the fiendish vicar slinks away 





BULWER’S * ERNES 


To talk of Ernest Maltravers* now, 
is to rake up a dead man’s ashes. The 
poor creature came into the world al- 
most still-born, and, though he has 
hardly been before the public for a 
mouth, is forgotten as muchas Rienzi 
or the Disowned. What a pity that 
Mr. Bulwer will not learn wisdom 
with age, and confine his attention to 
subjects at once more grateful to the 
public and more suitable to his own 
powers! Ie excels in the genre of 
Paul de Kock, and is always striving 
after the style of Plato; he has a keen 
perception of the ridiculous, and, like 
Liston or Cruikshank, and other comic 
artists, persists that his real vein is the 
sublime. What a number of sparkling 
magazine-papers, what an outpouring 
of fun and satire, might we have had 
from Neddy Bulwer, had he not thought 
fit to turn moralist, metaphysician, 
politician, poet, and be Edward Lytton 
Iieaven-knows-what Bulwer, Esquire 
and M.P., a dandy, a philosopher, a 
spouter at Radical meetings. We 
speak feelingly, for we knew the youth 
at Trinity Hall, and have a tenderness 
even for his ‘tom-fooleries. Hie has 
thrown away the better part of himself 
—his great inclination for the Low, 
namely: if he would but leave off 
scents for his handkerchief, and oil for 
his hair; if he would but confine him- 
self to three clean shirts in a week, a 
couple of coats in a year, a beef-steak 
and onions for dinner, his beaker a 
pewter-pot, his carpet a sanded floor, 
how much might be made of him even 
yet! An occasional pot of porter too 
much —a black eye, in a tap-room 
fight with a carman —a night in the 
watchhouse — or a surfeit produced by 
Welsh rabbit and gin and beer, might, 
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By the Author of ‘‘ Pelham,” 
Saunders. 








from Mowbray Hall, which henceforth 
becomes the abode of happiness, virtue, 
and the real orthodox religion of the 
Church by law estab ~ d. 

There can be little doubt as to the 
cleverness of this oe but, coming 
from a woman’s pen, it is most odiously 
and disgustingly indecent. As a party 
attack, it is an entire failure; and asa 
representation of a very large portion 
of English Christians, a shameful and 
wicked slander. 


MALTRAVERS. 


perhaps, redden his fair face and swell 
his slim waist; but the mental im- 
provement which he would acquire 
under such treatment — the intellectual 
pluck and vigour which he would attain 
by the stout diet— the manly sports 
and conversation in which he would 
join at the Coal-Hole, or the Widow’s, 
are far better for him than the feeble 
fribble of the Reform Club (not inaptly 
called “the Hole in the Wall’’); the 
windy l’rench dinners, which, as we take 
it, are his usual fare; and, above all, the 
unwholesome Radical garbage which 
forms the political food of himself and 
his clique in the [louse of Commons. 

For here is the evil of his present 
artificial courses—the humbug required 
to keep up his position as dandy, poli- 
tician, and philosopher (in neither of 
which latter characters the man is in 
earnest), must get into Ais heart at last; 
and then his trade is ruined. A little 
more politics and Plato, and the na- 
tural disappears altogether from Mr. 
Bulwer’s writings : the individual man 
becomes us undistinguishable amidst 
the farrago of philosophy in which he 
has chosen to envelope himself, as a 
cutlet in the sauces of a French cook. 
The idiosyncrasy of the mutton pe- 
rishes under the effects of the adjuncts: 
even so the moralising, which may be 
compared to the mushrooms, of Mr. 
Bulwer’s style; the poetising, which 
may be likened unto the flatulent tur- 
nips and carrots; aud the politics, 
which ave as the gravy, reeking of 
filthy garlic, greasy with rancid oil ;— 
evel sO, we say, pursuing this savoury 
simile to its fullest extent, natural 
qualities of young Pelham—the whole- 
some and juicy mullon of the mind, is 
shrunk and stewed away. 
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Or, to continue in this charming 
vein of parable, the author of Pelham 
may be likened unto Beau ‘Tibbs. 
Tibbs, as we all remember, would pass 
for a pink of fashion, and had a wife 
whom he presented to the world as a 
paragon of virtue and ton, and who 
was but the cast-off mistress of a lord. 
Mr. Bulwer’s philosophy is his Mrs. 
Tibbs; he thrusts her forward into the 
company of her betters, as if her rank 
and reputation never admitted of a 
question. To all his literary under- 
takings this goddess of his accompanies 
him; and what a cracked, battered 
trull she is! with a person and morals 
which would suit Vinegar Yard, and a 
chastity that would be hooted in Drury 
Lane. 

The morality which Mr. Bulwer has 
acquired in his researches, political 
and metaphysical, is of the most extra- 
ordinary nature. For one who is al- 
ways preaching of Truth of Beauty, 
the dulness of his moral sense is per- 
fectly ludicrous. He cannot see that 
the hero into whose mouth he places 
his favourite metaphysical gabble — 
his dissertations upon the stars, the 
passions, the Greek plays, and what 
not —— his eternal whine about what he 
calls the good and the beautiful — is a 
fellow as mean and paltry as can be 
well imagined; a man of rant, and 
not of action ; foolishly infirm in pur- 
pose, and strong only in desire ; whose 
beautiful is a tawdry strumpet, and 
whese good would be crime in the 
eyes ofan honest man. So much for 
the portrait of Ernest Maltravers: as 
for the artist, we cannot conceive a 
man to have failed more completely. 
Ile wishes to paint an amiable man, 
and he succeeds in drawing a scoun- 
drel: he says he will give us the like- 
ness of a genius, and it is only the 
picture of a humbug. 

Ernest Maltravers is an eccentric 
and enthusiastic young man, to whom 
we are introduced upon his return from 
a German university. Fond of wild 
adventure and solitary rambles, we find 
him upon a heath, wandering alone, 
tired, and benighted. The two first 
chapters of the book are in Mr. Bul- 
wer's very best manner ; the description 
of the lone hut to which the lad comes 
—the ruffian who inhabits it — the 


designs which he has upon the life of 


his new guest, and the manner in which 
his daughter defeats them, are told with 
admirable liveliness and effect. The 
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young man escapes, and with him the 
girl who had prevented his murder. 
Both are young, interesting, and tender- 
hearted ; she loves but him, and would 
die of starvation without him. Ernest 
Maltravers cannot resist the claim of 
so unprotected a creature; he hires a 
cottage for her, and a writing-master. 
He is a young mau of genius and 
generous dispositions ; he is an excel- 
lent Christian, and instructs the igno- 
rant Alice in the awful truths of his re- 
ligion : moreover, he is deep in poetry, 
philosophy, and the German meta- 
physics. Low should such a Christian 
instruct an innocent and _ beautiful 
child, his pupil? What should such 
a philosopher do? Why, seduce her, 
to be sure! After a deal of namby- 
pamby Platonism, the girl, as Mr. 
Bulwer says, “ goes to the deuce.” 
The expression is as charming as the 
morality, and appears amidst a quan- 
tity of the very finest writing about the 
good and the beautiful, youth, love, 
passion, nature, and so forth. 

It is curious how one rapidly turns 
from good to bad in this book. Llow 
clever the descriptions are ! how neatly 
some of the minor events and person- 
ages are hit off! and yet, how asto- 
nishingly vile and contemptible the 
chief part of it is!—that part, we mean, 
which contains the adventures of the 
hero, and, of course, the choice reflec- 
tions of the author. 

The declamations about virtue are 
endless, so soon as Maltravers appears 
upon the scene; and yet we find him 
committing the agreeable little faua 
pas of which we have just spoken. 
In one place, we have him making 
violent love to another man’s wife; in 
another place, raging for blood like a 
tiger, and swearing for revenge. Let 
us listen to a little of his prate ; 

*““* And you, Mr. Maltravers,’ said 
Lady Florence, turning quickly round, 
‘you—have you friends? Do you feel 
that there are, 1 do not say public, but 
private affections and duties, for which 
life is made less a possession than a 
trust?” 

*« « Lady Florence, no. 1 have friends, 
it is true; and Cleveland is of the near- 
est: but the life within life— the second 
self, in whom we vest the right and mas- 
tery over own being—I know it not. 
But is it,’ he added, after a pause, ‘a 
rare privation? Perhaps it is a happy 
one. I have learnt to lean on my own 
soul, and not look elsewhere for the reeds 
that a wind can break.’ 
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«Ah, itis acold philosophy! You 
may reconcile yourself to its wisdom in 
the world, in the hum and shock of men: 
but in solitude, with nature—ah, no! 
While the mind alone is occupied, you 
may be contented with the pride of 
stoicism ; but there are moments when 
the heart wakens as from a sleep— 
wakens like a frightened child, to feel 
itself alone and in the dark.’ 

‘* Ernest was silent, and Florence con- 
tinued, in an altered voice, ‘This is a 
strange conversation ; and you must think 
me, inde sed, a wild, romance-reading per- 
son, as the world is apt to call me. But 
if Llive, I pshaw ! life denies am- 
bition to women!’ 

«Ifa woman like you, Lady Florence, 
should ever love, it will be one in whose 
career you may perhaps find that noblest 
of all ambitions — the ambition women 
only feel—the ambition for another !’ 


““* Ah, but I shall never love,’ said 
Lady Florence ; and her cheek grew pale 
as the starlight shone on it. ‘ Still, per- 
haps,’ she added quickly, ‘I may at least 
know the blessing of friendshp. Why, 
now’—and here, approaching Maltravers, 
she laid her hand, with a winning frank- 
ness, on his arm--‘why, now, should 
not we be to each other as if love, as 
you call it, were not a thing for earth, 
and friendship supplied its place? There 
is no danger of our falling in love with 
each other: you are not vain enough to 
expect it in me; and J, you know, ama 
coquette. Let us be friends, confidants 
—at least, till you marry, or 1 give an- 
other the right to control my friendship 
and monopolise my secrets.’ 

** Maltravers was startled ; the senti- 
ment Florence addressed to him, he, in 
words not dissimilar, had once addressed 
to Valerie. 

‘«* The world,’ said he, kissing the 
hand that yet lay on his arm, ‘ the world 
will" : 

«¢¢ Oh, 





you men! —the world, the 
world! Every thing gentle, every thing 
pure, every thing noble, high- wrought, 
and holy, is to be squared, and cribbed, 
and maimed to the rule and measure of 
the world! The world! are you, too, 
its slave? Do you not despise its hollow 
cant— its methodical hypocrisy ? 

“« * Heartily !’ said Ernest Maltravers, 
almost with tierceness. ‘ No man ever 
so scorned its false gods, and its miser- 
able creeds—its war upon the weak — 
its fawning upon the great —its ingrati- 
tude to benefactors —its sordid league 
with mediocrity against excellence. Yes, 
in proportion as | love mankind, 1 de- 
spise and detest that worse than Venetian 
oligarchy which mankind set over them 
and call ‘ the world.’ ’ 
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excitement of released feelings, long and 
carefully shrouded, that this man, ordi- 
narily so calm and self-possessed, poured 
burningly and passionately forth all those 
tumultuous and almost tremendous 
thoughts, which, however much we may 
regulate, control, or disguise them, lurk 
deep within the souls of all ofus, the 
seeds of the eternal war between the 
natural man and the artificial; between 
our wilder genius and our social conven- 
tionalities ; — thoughts that from time to 
time break forth into the harbingers of 
vain and fruitless revolutions, impotent 
struggles against destiny;—thoughts that 
good and wise men would be slow to 
promulge and propagute, for they are of 
a fire which burns as well as brightens, 
and which spreads from heart to heart, 
as a spark spreads amidst flax ;—thoughts 
which are rifest when natures are most 
high, but belong to truths that Virtue 
dare not tell aloud. And as Maltravers 
spoke, with his eyes flashing almost in- 
tolerable light, his breast heaving, his 
form dilated, never to the eyes of Florence 
Lascelles did he seem so great: the 
chains that bound the strong limbs of his 
spirit seemed snapped asunder, and all 
his soul was visible and towering, as a 
thing that has escaped slavery, and lifts 
its crest to heaven and feels that it is 
free. 

‘* That evening saw a new bond of 
alliance between these two persons: 
young, handsome, and of opposite sexes, 
they ‘agreed to be friends, and nothing 
more. Fools!” 

This is one among the many expo- 
sitions of Mr. Bulwer’s philosophy. 
It is curious and painful to read it, 
and to mark the easy vanity with which 
virtue is assumed here, self-knowledge 
arrogated, and a number of windy sen- 
tences, which really possess no mean- 
ing, are gravely delivered with all the 
emphasis of truth and the air of pro- 
found conviction. 

“T have learned,” cries our precious 
philosopher, ‘to lean on my own soul, 
and not look elsewhere for the reeds 
that a wind can break!” And what 
has he learned by leaning on his own 
soul? Is it to be happier than others ? 
or to be better? Not he!—he is as 
wretched and wicked a dog as any 
unhung. He “leans on his own soul,” 
and makes love to the Countess and 
seduces Alice Darvill. A ploughboy 
is a better philosopher and moralist 
than this mouthing Maltravers, with 
his boasted love of mankind (which 
reduces itself to a very coarse love of 
womankind), and his scorn of ‘ the 
false gods and miserable creeds”’ of the 
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world, and his “ soul lifting its crest 
to heaven!” A Catholic whipping 
himself before a stone-image, a Brah- 
min dangling on a hook, or standing 
on one leg for a year, has a higher 
notion of God than this ranting fool, 
_who is always prating about his own 
perfections and his divine nature: the 
one is humble, at least, though blind ; 
the other is proud of his very imper- 
fections, and glories in his folly. What 
does this creature know of virtue, who 
finds it by leaning on his own soul, 
forsooth ? What does he know of God, 
who, in looking for Him, can see but 
himself, steeped in sin, bloated and 
swollen with monstrous pride, and 
strutting before the world and_ the 
Creator as a maker of systems, a layer 
down of morals, and a preacher of 
beauty and truth? 

Let us now give an extract which 
exhibits Mr. Bulwer in a more favour- 
able light. We beg his pardon for in- 
sisting upon the point, that his attempts 
at the sublime are chiefly ridiculous, and 
that his forte lies in the humorous and 
the sareastic. Here is a ball at Naples: 


*« And there sate Madame de St. Vent- 
adour, a little apart from the dancers, 
with the silent English dandy, Lord 
Taunton, exquisitely dressed, and su- 
perbly tall, bolt upright behind her chair ; 
and the sentimental German, Baron vou 
Schomberg, covered with orders, whis- 
kered and wigged to the last hair of per- 
fection, sighing at her left hard; und 
the French mii. ister, shrewd, bland, and 
eloquent, at her rigLt; «nd :ound, on all 
sides, pressed, und bowed, and compii- 
mented, a crowd cf dip ovaic 8s cie- 
taries, «nd lalian princes, whose bark 
is at the gaming-tabie, whose estates ure 
in their galleries, and who sll a picture, 
as Lnglish gentlemen cut down a woo, 
wienever the curds grow gloony. ‘The 
charming St. Ventadour! She had at- 
traction for them all: -miles for the 
silent, badinage for the gay, politics for 
the Frenchman, poetry tor the German, 
the eloquence cf loveliness fer all. 

& a4 ~ 


“*Pray, was Madume in the Strada 
Nuova to-day ? asked the German, with 
as much sweetness in his voice as if he 
had been vowing eternal love. 

“* What else have we to do with our 
mcrning, we women?’ replied Madame 
de Saint Ventadour. ‘ Our life is a 
lounze from the cradle to the grave, and 
our altemoonus are but the type of our 
career. A promenade and a crowd voila 
tout. We never see the world except 
in open carriages.’ 
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“« «Tt is the pleasantest way of seeing 
it,’ remarked the Frenchman, drily. 

**«J’en doute; the worst fatigue is 
that which comes without exercise.’ 

*©« Will you do me the honour to 
waltz?’ said the tall English lord, who 
had a vague idea that Madame de St. 
Vv entadour meant she would rather dance 
than sit still. The Frenchman smiled. 

“**Lord Taunton enforces your own 
philosophy,’ said the minister. 

“ Lord Taunton smiled, because every 
body else smiled; and, besides, he had 
beautiful teeth : but he looked anxious 
for an answer. 

«Not to-night, my lord: I seldom 
dance. Whois ‘that very pretty woman? 
What lovely complexions the English 
have ! And. who,’ continued Madame 
de St. Ventadour, without waiting for 
an answer to her first question, ‘ who is 
that gentleman — the young one, I mean 
—leaning against the door ?” 

ow hat, with the dark moustache ?” 
said Lord Taunton ; ‘a cousin of mine.’ 

«Oh, the tall Englishman with the 
bright eyes and high forehead,’ said the 
French minister ; ; ‘he is just arrived from 
the East, I believe.’ 

«Tt is a striking countenance,’ said 
Madame de St. Ventadour ; ‘ there is 
something chivalrous in the turn of the 
head. Without doubt, Lord Taunton, he 
is noble?’ 

‘“«* He is what you call ‘ noble,’ replied 
Lord ‘Taunton —that is, what we call a 
‘gentleman.’ His name is Maltravers— 
Mr. Maltravers, He lately came of age, 
and | as, I believe, rather a good pro- 

erty.’ 
at Monsieur Maltravers only Mon- 
sieur!’ repeated Madame de St. Venta- 
deur. 

*Why,’ said the French minister, 
* you understand that the English ‘ gen- 
t.lhomme’ does not require a De, or a 
title to distinguish him from the ro- 
turier.’ 

*«“«T know that; but he has an air 
above the simple gentilhomme. There is 
something great in his look; but it is 
not, ] must own, the conventional great- 
ness of rank: perhaps he would have 
looked as well had he been born a pea- 
sant.’ 

*“©¢ You don’t think him handsome!’ 
said Lord Taunton, almost angrily, —for 
he was one of the beauty men, and 
beauty men are sometimes jealous, 

“* Handsome ! I did not say that,’ 
replied Madame de St. Ventadour ; ‘it is 
rather a fine head than a handsome face. 
Is he clever, I wonder? But all you 
English, my lord, are well educated.’ 

“« Yes, profound—profound ; not su- 
perficial,’ replied Taunton, drawing down 
his wristbands.” 
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This is very neat and good; the in- 
dividualities are admirably touched off, 
in that light, pleasant way which Mr. 
Bulwer has. The French woman, the 
lord, and the German baron are each 
sketched with great fidelity and esprit. 
But Maltravers comes on the scene, 
and our pleasure disappears as he in- 
continently commences to spout. It is 
as if Watteau should try to paint in the 
style of Michael Angelo. The hand 
which touched so prettily those spar- 
kling little society-pieces only can make 
a pert caricature of the sublime — such 
as is our friend Maltravers. He ap- 
pears at the point when our extract 
concludes, and at once begins senti- 
mentalising. Sensitive minds —le- 
thargy of society—women of genius — 
nervous system of genius.” Bah! 
Does Mr. Bulwer, who believes him- 
self to be an eminent French scholar, 
know the meaning of that elegant 
word braGue? It was made to re- 
present the conversation of Mr. Ernest 
Maltravers. 


> he * & 


* And where was the German baron? 
flirting at the other end of the room. 
And the English lord? dropping mono- 
syllables to dandies by the door-way. 
And the minor satellites? dancing, whis- 
pering, making love, or sipping lemon- 
ade. And Madame de St. Ventadour 
was alone with the young stranger, and 
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their lips spoke of sentiment, and their eyes 
involuntarily applied it! 

“‘ While they were thus conversing, 
Maltravers was suddenly startled, by 
hearing close behind him a sharp, signi- 
ficant voice, saying in French, * Hein! 
Hein! I’ve my suspicions! I've my 
suspicions !’ 

** Madame de St. Ventadour looked 
round with a smile. ‘It is only my 
husband,’ said she, quietly ; ‘ let me in- 
troduce you to him.’ 

“* Maltravers rose, and bowed to a 
little, thin man, most elaborately dressed, 
with an immense pair of spectacles on a 
long, sharp nose. 

‘*« Charmed to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir,’ said M. de St. Ventadour. 
Have you been long in Naples? Beau- 
tiful weather—won’t last long, hein, 
hein, I’ve my suspicions. No news as 
to your parliament? Bad opera in Lon- 
don this year, hein, hein, I’ve my sus- 
picions.’ ” 


This character is excellently drawn ; 
how much better than “ their lips 
spoke of sentiment, and their eyes ap- 
plied it!” Tow soon these philoso- 
phers begin ogling! how charmingly 
their unceasing gabble about beauty 
and virtue is exemplified in their ac- 
tions! Mr. Bulwer’s philosophy is 
like a French palace—it is tawdry, 
showy, splendid; but, Gare aur nez 
sensibles! one is always reminded of 
the sewer. “ Their lips spoke senti- 
ment, and their é¢yes applied it.” O 
you naughty, naughty Mr. Bulwer! 


LANDON’s “ ETHEL CHURCHILL.” 


* « It was a lovely day,— for, say 
what they will, England does see the 
sunshine sometimes. Indeed, I think 
that our climate is an injured angel: has 
it not the charm of change, and what 
charm can be greater? That morning 
the change was a deep blue sky, with a 
few large clouds floating over it; a sun 
which turned the distant horizon into a 
golden haze ; and a soft west wind, that 
seemed only sent to bring the sound of 
the French horns in the boat that fol- 
lowed their own, As they passed along 
Chelsea Reach, the bells of the church 
were ringing merrily. 

ee ‘hy, that is a wedding peal !’ 
cried the Duke of Wharton; ‘ and it 
puts me in mind that Miss Pelham and 
Sir John Shelley are just going to enter 
the holy and blessed state.’ 

“© Ves” re plied Lady Mary, ‘ and I 
never knew a marriage with a greater 





* Ethel Churchill : OF, +, The Two Brides. 
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prospect of happiness—she will be a 
widow in six weeks!’ 

“© Well,’ said Lady Marchmont, ‘ you 
carry your connubial theory even further 
than in your last ballad :— 


‘ My power is passed by like a dream, 
And I have discovered too late, 
That whatever a lover may seem, 
A husband is what we must hate!’ 


“* Lady Mary smiled very graciously ; 
she almost forgave Henrietta for looking 
so well : to have one’s own verses learned 
by heart, and gracefully quoted, is more 
than poetical nature can resist. 

‘©« For my part,’ continued the Duke 
of Wharton, ‘ I hold that the connubial 
system of this country is a complete mis- 
take. The only happy marriages I ever 
heard of are those in some eastern story 
I once read, where the king marries a 


sy the Deion of The Improvvisatrice,” 
Henry Colburn. London, 1837. 
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new wife every night, and cuts off her 
head in the morning.’ 

“ «Jt would suit your grace, at all 
events,’ replied Lady Mary; ‘ you who 
are famed for being to one thing constant 
never.’ 

“«« Well,’ exclaimed Lord Harvey, who 
had appeared to be absorbed in watching 
his own shadow in the water, ‘ 1 do not 
think it is such a dreadful thing to be 
married. Itis a protection, at all eveuts !’ 


*** Thou, who so many favours hast re- 
ceived, 

Wondrous to tell, and hard to be be- 
lieved !” 


cried Lady Mary: ‘ and so, like the cul- 
prits of old, you are forced to take re- 
fuge from your pursuers at the altar.’ 

“« For pity’s sake,’ ejaculated the 
duke, ‘ do let us talk of some less disa- 
greeable subject.’ 

‘«* Fie, your grace! exclaimed Lady 
Mary. ‘ Disagreeable subject! Lord 
Harvey was only, as usual, talking of 
himself.’ 

“The whole party were silent for 
some minutes, After all, wit is some- 
thing like sunshine in a frost— very 
sharp, very bright, but very cold and un- 
comfortable. The silence was broken 
by Lady Marchmont exclaiming,—‘ How 
fine the old trees are! there is something 
in the deep shadow that they fling upon 
the water that reminds me of home.’ 

««* Tam not sure,’ answered the duke, 
‘ that I like to be reminded of any thing. 
Let me exist intensely in the present — 
the past and future should be omitted 
from my life by express desire.’ 

‘“«What an insipid existence !’ re- 
plied Henrietta,—‘ no hopes and no 
fears.’ 

““« Ah! forgive me,’ whispered Whar- 
ton, ‘ if the present moment appear to 
ine a world in itself.’ 

“«« T,’ said Lord Harvey, ‘ do not dis~ 
like past, present, nor future. Like wo- 
man, they have all behaved very well to 
me. The past has given me a great deal 
of pleasure ; the present is with you ; 

and as to the future, such is the force of 
ex cumple, that I doubt not it will do by 
me as its predecessors have done.’ 

“« Truly,’ cried Lady Mary, * the last 
new comedy that 1 saw in Paris must 
have modelled its hero from you; let me 
recommend you to adopt two of its lines 
as your motto :— 


‘J'ai Vesprit parfait—-du moins je le 
crois ; 

Et je rends grace au Dieu de m/avoir 
créé—moi !’ 


‘“«*« Itis very flattering to be so appre- 
ciated,’ answered Lord Harv ey, with the 
most perfect nonchalance. 
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«What an affecting thing,’ said 


Lady Mary, ‘ was the death of Lord 
Carleton! He died as he lived, holding 
one hand of the fair Duchess of Queens- 
berry; who, with the other, was feeding 
him with chicken. What an example he 
gave to his sex! he was equally liberal 
with his diamonds and his affections,’ 

«** L’un vaut bien l'autre,’ said Lady 
Marchmont, 

*«©*T shall set off for Golconda to- 
morrow,” cried Wharton. 

“* Don’t!’ interrupted Lady Mary, 

‘it would be too mortifying, when you 
come back, to find how little we had 
missed you.’ 

-* oP. a would miss me,’ re- 
turned he, laughing, ‘ precisely because 
you ought not. 1 hope that you have 
heard the proposed alteration in the com- 
mandmeuts at the last political meeting 
at Houghton? Hanbury suggested that 
the ‘ not’ should, in future, be omitted ; 
but Doddington objected, as people 
might leave off doing wrong if it be- 
came a duty. At all events, they would 
not steal, covet, and bear false witness 
against their neighbour, with half the 
relish that they do at present.’ 

os ¢ Aj.’ replied Lady Mary, ‘ we make 
laws, and we follow customs. By the 
first we cut off our own pleasures ; and 
by the second make ourselves auswer- 
able for the follies of others.’ 

“* Well, Lady Mary,’ replied W har- 
ton, ‘ we have now arrived where you, 
and you only, give the laws,—yonder is 
our poet’s residence.’ 

** The boat drew to the side, and the 
gay party stepped upon the bank.” 

mn * * * 


“« Pope did the honours of his garden, 
but few flowers lingered in it; these 
Pope gathered, and offered to his fair 
guests. Lady Marchmont placed hers 
carefully in her girdle. ‘1 shall keep 
even the w ithered leaves as a relic,’ said 
she, with a smile even more flattering 
than her words. It was well that she 
engrossed the attention of her host trom 
the dialogue going on between Lord 
Harvey and Lady Mary. 

«« « You learned the language of flowers 
in the east,’ said he; ‘ but I thought 
dwarfs were only the messengers.’ 

*«« And such they are now,’ replied his 
listener: ‘ here is one flower for you, 


‘ The rest the gods dispersed on empty 

air ;’ 
and she flung 
from her. 

“ Pope did not see the action, for he 
was pointing out a beautiful break in the 
view. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘long had a 
favourite project—that of planting an old 
Gothic cathedral in trees, Tall poplars, 
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with their white stems, the lower branches 
cut away, would serve for the pillars ; 
while different heights would form the 
aisles. The thick green boughs would 
shed ‘a dim religious light,’ and some 
stately old tree would have a fine effect 
as the tower.’ 

«* A charming idea!’ cried Wharton ; 
‘and we all know 


‘That sweet saint whose name the shrine 
would bear,’ 


But, while we are waiting for the tem- 
ple, can you not shew us the altar? we 
want to see your grotto.’ 

‘** Pope desired nothing better than to 
shew his new toy, and led the way to the 
pretty and fanciful cave, which was but 
just finished. It was duly admired ; 
but, while looking around, Wharton ob- 
served some verses lying on the seat. 

‘*«« A treasure for the public good,’ ex- 
claimed he ; ‘ I volunteer reading them 
aloud.’ 

** Nay, nay, that is very unfair,’ cried 
Pope, who, nevertheless, did not se- 
cretly dislike the proposal. 

««« Oh,’ replied the duke, ‘ we will al- 
low for your modesty’s ‘ sweet, reluctant, 
amorous delay ;’ but read them I must, 
and shall.” Then, turning towards Lady 
Mary, he read the following lines :— 


‘ Ah, friend, ’tis true—this truth you 
lovers know, 

In vain my structures rise, my gardens 
grow 3 

In vain fair Thames reflects the double 
scene 

Of hanging woodlands, and of sloping 
green : 

Joy lives not here; to happier seats it 
flies, 

And only lives where Wortley casts her 
eyes.’ 


“« Pray, fair inspirer of the tender 
‘ strains,’ let me lay the offering at your 
feet.’ 

“« Under them, if you please,’ said 
she, her fine features expressing the most 
utter contempt ; and, trampling the luck- 
less compliment in the dust, she took 
Lord Harvey’s hand, and, exclaiming, — 
‘ The atmosphere of this place is too op- 
pressive for me,’ left the grotto: but 
part of her whisper to her companion 
was meant to be audible,— 


A sign-post likeness of the human race, 
That is at once resemblance and dis- 


grace.’ 
The above extract is from Miss 
Landon’s charming novel, Ethel 
Churchill. The reader will pardon 


the length of the quotation ; for we 
mistake if there is any thing in modern 
English literature more sparkling or 
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beautiful. But we are not going to 
praise Miss Landon’s novel, for the 
very reason which has made us cry out 
against Mr. Bulwer; it is not written 
in a healthy and honest tone of senti- ° 
ment: there is a vast deal too much 
tenderness and love-making, heart- 
breaking and repining, for persons in 
this every-day world,— persons who, 
like ourselves, for instance, have to pay 
butchers’ bills for twelve children, and 
have buried (without shedding a tear) 
our third wife thirty-seven years ago. 

Love is as good a material in novels, 
as a sweetmeat at dinner; buta repast 
of damson cheese is sickly for the 
stomach, and a thousand consecutive 
pages of sentiment are neither pleasant 
nor wholesome. All the heroes and 
heroines in this book are either con- 
sumptive or crossed in love. There is 
one who marries a man for whom she 
cares nothing, and loves a man who 
cares nothing for her. Her husband 
discovers her attachment, and she her 
lover’s treason, at one and the same 
time. My Lady Marchmont gives 
them both poison, and then goes mad. 
There is another case, where the hus- 
band marries against the grain; his 
wife, crooked, consumptive, but pas- 
sionately fond of him, dies under the 
ice of his neglect. There is Ethel 
Churchill, who adores the gentleman 
last mentioned, and a young poet who 
adores her. Both, of course, are hope- 
lessly miserable: the bard perishes 
from a complaint in the chest; but 
Ethel, more happy, marries the widower 
at the end of the third volume. There 
are a few historical characters — Pope, 
Walpole, the fair Lavinia Fenton, and 
some others. This is the outline of 
Miss Landon’s novel. 

But, though an uninteresting tale, no 
one can read it without admiring the 
astonishing qualities of the authoress, 
There are a hundred beautiful poems 
in it, and a thousand brilliant mots, 
which would have made the reputation 
of a dozen of the French memoir- 
writers. The wit of it is really start- 
ling; and there are occasional remarks 
which shew quite a fearful knowledge 
of the heart— of that particular heart, 
that is to say, which beats in the bosom 
of Miss Landon; for she has no idea 
ofa dramatic character, and it is Miss 
Landon who speaks and feels through- 
out. She writes a very painful journal 
of misery, and depression, and despair. 

We do not know what private circum- 
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stances may occasion this despondency, 
what woes or disappointments cause 
Miss Landon or Mr. Bulwer to cry 
out concerning the miseries attendant 
upon genius; but we would humbly 
observe that there is no reason why 
genius should not be as cheerful as 
dulness,—for it has greater capacities 
of enjoyment, and no greater ills to en- 
dure. It has a world of beauty and of 
happiness which is invisible to common- 
er clay, and can drink at a thousand 
sparkling sources of joy inaccessible to 
vulgar men. Of the ills of life a 


TIE MARRIED 


The Married Unmarried* is an af- 
fected, silly,and unmeaning title. And 
yet, as it assumes, by the contradiction 
of terms, to involve a puzzle and to 
mystify, the author, long since versed 
in the clap-traps best calculated to 
take with the simpering herd of circu- 
Jating library subscribers, seized upon 
it, no doubt, with avidity, for his title- 
page. The author, some years since, 
published a novel called Almack’s Re- 
visited, which was far from being the 
worst of its class, and which met with 
considerable success, especially from 
the circumstance of its exhibiting the 
character of a heartless rouwé, then 
very prominent in society. No one 
could mistake the man for whom that 
personification was intended : — the 
identity was complete and striking. 

The present performance purports to 
be an autobiography of a poor orphan 
lad; but the first pages of the first 
volume, and many subsequent pages of 
not only that, but the two other vo- 
lumes, are consummate twaddle. They 
are intended for fine writing, but miss 
their mark wofully, and dwindle down 
to what we, in magazine phraseology, 
call—mere Balaam. After some pages 
of such matter, the orphan takes es- 
pecial care to give us the following 
piece of information :— 

“Tn the cottage in which I was 
brought up there was a man whom I 
called father, but he was not my parent ; 
there was a woman, also, whom I ad- 
dressed as mother, but I was uot her 
child. I had brothers, too (for they had 
sons), but they were not of my blood ; 
nor could I love the first as children 
ought to love their parents, or cleave to 
the others as brothers should cleave one 

* The Married Unmarried. 
Saunders and Otley. London, 1837. 
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genius has no more share than another. 
llodge feels misfortune quite as kecnly 
as Mr. Bulwer ; ; Polly Jones’s heart is 
to the full as tender as Miss Landon’s. 
Weep, then, whimper and weep, like 
our fair poetess, or our sage Pelham, as 
if their woes were deeper than those of 
the rest of the world? Oh, for a little 
manly, honest, God-relying cmpcity 
—cheerful, unaffected, and humble! 
But it is dull to sermonise in magazines ; 
there are better books where the thing is 
better done, and where every genius of 
them all may read and profit too. 
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to the other. Strange instinct of our 
nature, [the hero philosophically ob- 
serves, after this statement], for 1 knew 
no other ties! Whose I was I could not 
tell, but theirs I knew I was not; nor 
did they endeavour to conceal this from 
me.” ~ 

If he was informed of his position, 
what becomes of his instinct? But, 
before he attains his eighth year, the 
“instinctive ” orphan ascertains, fairly 
and fully, that he has neither father 
nor mother — that he is, indeed, an 
orphan; ‘the offspring, perhaps, of 
guilt or misfortune: abandoned, pro- 
bably, to the fate that awaits so many 
poor victims of frailty and delusion.” 
The power of making such reflections 
at so early a period, demonstrates our 
lad to be a very precocious little fel- 
low, and every way suited for the hero 
of the extraordinary, exaggerated, and 
farcically improbable adventures, set 
forth in his narrative. But probability 
is considered, by many of our writers 
of novels, as the most dangerous rock 
on which their frail bark of Invention 
can be driven; if it approaches the 
point of danger, the fragile vessel shi- 
vers to pieces, and the unhappy sailor 
becomes certain food for fishes. 

The foster-father of our hero was a 
pilot and fisherman, living “ a stone’s- 
throw off the ocean,” in a secluded port 
upon the western coast of England, 
who receives payment, from some un- 
known quarter, for the nurture of his 
youthful charge. Ie was industrious, 
devout, and a.Dissenter. His name 
was Penguin; and the author makes 
this John Penguin a Dissenter, for the 
express purpose of gaining opportu- 
“y of now and then directing a little 
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abuse against the Established Church 
and its ministers. The hero gives us 
the following account of his qualifi- 
cations ; 

“ Tn the meantime, although not natu- 
rally of a robust frame, I grew up strong 
and active. Few boys were more expert 
at the games of our age; and I had, 
moreover, made myself respected, by 
giving a sound drubbing to three or four 
lads bigger than myself, who taunted me 
about my equivocal birth—taunts, by the 
by, which I knew not then to answer by 
telling them that in England, the boasted 
land of morality, an immense portion of 
the population was in the same unhappy 
condition as myself (‘!!); but which 
often retorted by mimicking their voices 
and their gait, and taking off any little 
singularities that nature or accident had 
inflicted upon them. For, independent 
of playing upon the fiddle, in a manner 
little common at my age, | had a par. 
ticular turn for this kind of caricature ; 
and, although I was straight-limbed, and 
certainly more than ordinarily goo- 
looking, I could throw my body into the 
strangest contortions, pull faces with the 
ugliest grimaces at the village revels, 
and imitate the actions ofa frog or mon- 
key with almost as much agility as a 
professional mimic.” 


To pass over the gross calumny, 
levelled, without the slightest occasion, 
at “ England, the boasted land of mo- 
rality,” it is really necessary that we 
should give some slight hint of young 
Penguin’s proficiencies; for his pugi- 
listic powers, his fiddling powers, and 
his mimicry powers, conduce to his 
after success in life. Ile is, especially, 
under obligations to his powers under 
the third category; for he enacts the 
part of monkey in the gardens at 
Frogmore, to the admiration of the 
whole royal family. It is said of Gri- 
maldi, that, once crossing some fields, 
he was attacked by a footpad and 
robbed ; but that that wonderful per- 
sonage came up on all-fours, dog- 
fashion, to his assailant, and after ac- 
companying him in the darkness until 
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he arrived at a place of safety, he 
jumped up, collared his man, gave 
him into custody, and got back his 
property. But our young friend, Pen- 
guin, fairly outdoes that monarch of 
grimace. For, in his guise of monkey, - 
he lies perdu in his cage, till a panther, 
after breaking its chain and hunting 
down the youthful and beautiful Lady 
Delphine Toryville, is about to make 
a meal of her; and then he, in turn, 
breaks through Ais cage, and bludgeons 
the ferocious brute after the most ap- 
proved fashion. For our own part, 
we should like to pit young Penguin 
with Dan O’Connell, at the pleasant 
task of “ pulling faces at ugly grin- 
ning ;” especially since the latter wor- 
thy’s conviction of the result attainable 
by the Irish Petitions’ Fund Subscrip- 
tion. Among other competitors with 
our hero, we think Lord Morpeth a 
hard grinner,* and tiny Lord John 
Russell another, and Dick Lalor Shiel 
another ; and, with either of these wor- 
thies, the chances of success would be, 
infallibly, dubious. 

The worthy pilot ventures to save a 
vessel in the midst ofa violent storm, 
and he and his two sons are drowned. 
The widow’s substance becomes the 
prey of her two brothers — desperadoes 
and smugglers, and poor Penguin is 
transferred to a workhouse ; of which 
a description is given, harrowing to the 
feelings of every well-minded man, 
and true to the letter of the abomina- 
tion. “ Boz” has dealt with the matter 
with a greater degree of wit and elo- 
quence, but certainly not more forcibly, 
or with more of minute harrowing detail. 
The only point, however, worthy of 
observation in this is, that the author 
overshoots his mark ; for, being a vio- 
lent Liberal, or Radical, he inveiglis 
against the old system of workhouses, 
in order to cast obloquy on the times 
of ancient Tories and Boroughmongers, 
as if we modern Tories are accountable 
for the faults of our predecessors, who, 
notwithstanding all that can be said 


* Fancying that the public had got seman deed of his not over- hcilioenns 





phiz, his lordship, with characteristic delicac y, altered his posture on a late interesting 
occasion, viz. the Queen’s visit to the City. We copy from the Times, of Nov. 15, 
1837 : — ** By the Whig ministers especially, no opportunity was missed to exhibit 
themselves to public admiration, For example: a certain feature of Lord Morpeth’s, 
which, we suppose, could not be conveniently accommodated in an ordinary carriage, 
was protruded out ofthe left window, with most conspicuous and complacent drollery. 
The portion of his lordship which we have respectfully alluded to, was emphatically 
recognised along the whole line. So was Sir John Hobhouse, though certainly 
without an invidious partiality for one part of the honourable baronet than for any 
other,” 
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against them, were never guilty of 
being the authors of any workhouse 
system so vile, abominable, wicked, 
and infamous, as that which at present 
prevails, and has drawn down on its 
accursed progress the just indignation 
and abhorrence of every honest person 
in England. 

Penguin now finds a friend in a 
neighbouring attorney, who advertises 
the boy’s situation, and receives an 
ample supply of money, with instruc- 
tions from some lawyers in Lincoln's 
Inn that he shall be forwarded from 
Plymouth to an inn at Salisbury, like 
a hamper of game, “ until called for.” 
The directions are obeyed. Penguin 
is duly deposited at the Green Dragon, 
called for by a servant in a cart, ‘and 
driven to a boarding-school for young 
gentlemen ; where, because he comes 
from a workhouse, he is treated with 
every degree of indignity and cruelty 
by master, mistress, and usher: but in 
spite of all, by giving a thrashing to 
the son of one nobleman, Lord Racein- 
field, and by name Lord Felix Spring- 
wood, to defend another scholar, the 
Hon. William Toryville, he obtains the 
favour of that young gentleman's father, 
through whose family he ultimately 
gets introduced into the London world 
of fashion. At the school, however, 
he is not only initiated into the mys- 
teries of flagellation, but, happening to 
overhear a conversation between his 
master’s wife and the usher, who is 
endeavouring to entice her away to 
America, where he promises himself 
the pleasure of squandering some ten 
thousand pounds which the good lady, 
notwithstanding her being a femme 
couverte, has at her own disposal, a 
charge of robbery is trumped up by 
the gay Lothario against our hero; and 
he is about to be handed over, at Mr. 
Nibshort’s (the usher’s) amiable sugges- 
tion, to the constables, when he effects 
his escape. He then falls in with some 
gipsies—has his face coloured to the 
legitimate zigeuner hue by an old Bo- 
hemian, whom he had assisted, by 
chance, when assailed fur a witch by 
a village rabble—and becomes a regu- 
lar tramper with their respectable gang. 
While the others assume different dis- 
guises for the purposes of begging, his 
province is to play the fiddle at wakes, 
and fairs, and markets ; which he does, 
with considerable profit to the band. 
The gang is at length routed, while on 
a poaching expedition. Penguin is 
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captured, but is released by a travelling 
showman (who happens also to be a 
body-snatcher); and the condition of 
his freedom is, that he shall allow him- 
self to be caged up and enact the part 
of a baboon! In this character he 
gains golden opinions from the Eton 
scholars, the royal family, and the 
world at large; but he finds a hard 
taskmaster in the showman, who threat- 
ens, on the slightest show of repugnance, 
to deliver up Penguin to the hands of 
justice. In his capacity of monkey he 
saves the life of Lady Delphine Tory- 
ville, and tomahawks a panther: inci- 
dents already hinted at. The keeper's 
wife falls desperately in love with the 
man-monkey, and makes indelicate 
proposals, which Penguin is Joseph 
sufficient to resist; which circumstance 
converts the good lady’s love into ha- 
tred : and he is so persecuted, both by 
the showman and spouse, that he falls 
desperately ill, and overhears a bargain 
respecting the sale of his own body 
for the laudable purposes of dissection. 
This operation, however, he is spared. 
Ile finds himself in a hospital, and 
overhears the death-bed confession of a 
poor wretch, which identifies the head 
of a desperate set of burglars and 
smashers with Nibshort’ the usher? 
After this, he turns actor; and on the 
conflagration of the theatre he travels 
about with a recruiting party. (Here 
the author has good opportunity of 
giving us his opinion of the evils of 
enlistment.) While with them, he forms 
an acquaintance with a recruit, who 
tells him his tale, worked up with con- 
siderable effect.—The recruit, the son 
of a nobleman’s steward, gets launched 
into mercantile pursuits, is ruined by 
a swindling partner, but relieved by 
the nobleman’s nephew, Lord Felix 
Springfield (now Lord Valleybrook) ; 
who eventually imposes on the recruit’s 
sister by a false marriage, and effects 
herruin. He is about to be united to 
Lady Delphine Toryville, when the 
poor victim discovers the truth of her 
position, She drowns herself, but the 
brother is arrested at the seducer’s 
suit; when he is relieved by Lady 
Delphine’s father, and the marriage is 
broken off. A distress has been put 
into the cottage ofthe recruit’s mother ; 
the poor woman is without friends or 
means (for the mercantile failure, and 
his total loss of fortune, have made an 
irreclaimable madman of the father), 
and she is on her death-bed ; when the 
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son enlists for a sum of money for his 
parent’s salvation. He is, however, 
too late—his mother is dead. Lord 

Valleybrook had broken up his esta- 
blishment, and retired to the Continent. 

The recruiting sergeant endeavours 
to entrap Penguin, by drugging his 
drink ; and he actually thrusts the fatal 
shilling into his hand, and puts the 
cockade on his hat, while he is in a 
state of unconsciousness : but he ma- 
nages, through the contrivance of the 
barmaid, who takes a fancy to him, 
and who exercises considerable sway 
over the tender heart of the sergeant’s 
superior officer, to get his discharge ; 
but not before he had read her a severe 
lesson on the heinous sin of eloping 
with the fashionable captain, which she 
has also declared to him, although not 
many minutes acquainted, with asto- 
nishing ingenuousuess. 

On his departure, he takes up his 
night’s quarters in a miserable hedge 
pot-house; but not before the surly 
mistress hi ad refused him accommoda- 
tion, and her compassionating daugh- 
ter had pointed the way to the hay-loft. 
His slumbers, however, are disturbed 
by voices below ; and, peeping through 
a crevice in the floor, he soon sees 
enough to be satisfied that the party 
are a set of housebreakers, and hears 
enough to find out that their intention 
is to break into the house ofa neigh- 
bouring clergyman. They are pre- 
sently joined by a highwayman, who 
informs the company of the robbery of 
the officer and the murder of the poor 
barmaid, who had recognised one of 
the party, Martin (our old friend the 
usher), and the captain of that worthy 
hero of the road. Penguin escapes — 
informs the clergyman of his danger — 
defeats the housebreakers — makes a 
sure friend of the Rev. Mr. Rightford, 
and is by him sent up to a merchant 
in the city, in the capacity of clerk. 

The best character in the whole 
“novel” is Mr. Rightford’s. While 
giving his history, however, he cannot 
allow the opportunity to pass without 
casting invidious allusions at the church, 
and introducing a hypocritical charac- 
ter, the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Delphant, 
a fashionable preacher of the metro- 
polis; who, being too great an ass to 
write sermons himself, pays Rightford 
for doing so, at a mean weekly pit- 
tance: and not only gains celebrity 
which he does not deserve, but actu- 
ally publishes them for his own profit, 
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and effectually robs the poor starving 
country curate of his just emolument. 
Such a character might have flourished 
in London at the time of the Parson 
Adamses and Parson Trullibers, but 
not in the present day. Mr. Right- 
ford’s story, however, is a pretty and 
interesting portion of the work. 

On his way to town he falls in with 
a very diverting character, well drawn, 
and well supported. 


“ Upon reaching Uxbridge, I entered 
the inn-parlour, and there, for the first 
time, saw the prints of Hogarth’s ap- 
prentices suspended round the walls. I 
was minutely examining that which re- 
presents, with so much simplicity, chaste- 
ness, and force of character, a rich mer- 
chant leaning upon the shoulder of the 
youth who, ‘by industry and good con. 
duct, had obtained his confidenc e. Iwas 
reading, in a half-loud voice, the ex- 
pressive words of St. Matthew, ‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant ; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many,’ when 
my sole fellow-passenger, a jovial, mid. 
dle-aged looking man, who was assuaging 
his appetite with some cold meat, ex. 
claimed, ‘ Ah, young man, you do right 
to study that print; it is done to a turn 
after nature: there’s as much food for 
the mind in those drawings, as there is 
sustenance for the body in this round of 
beef—a little over-done, by the by. 
Waiter, some red-cabbage pickle — wal- 
nut will do. Yes, sir, as Horace Walpole 
says, a quaint fellow that same Horatio 
—a severe dog in his day —a very devil 
to find spots in the sun: he’d have picked 
a hole in the man of the moon’s coat, if 
Professor Wilkins had discovered the 
way to fly there. Did you ever hear of 
Strawberry Hill? l’ve a box within half 
a mile of it. Walpole knew what he was 
about when he bought it; got it, no 
doubt, for a song — shrewd fellow ! 
Rare gudgeon fishing almost from the 
windows—a savoury spot—eel-pie island. 
Give me your Thames eels, I say, as clean 
and wholesome as young chickens : ‘ your 
silvery eel, in shining volumes rolled,’ as 
Popesays. None of your heavy-carcassed, 
Dutch worms, smelling of mud like a 
Lombard Street scavenger. This cold 
duck’s delicious. Talking of Pope, did 
you ever see his villa at Twickenham ?” 

“«« 7 never was in that neighbourhood,’ 
replied I, wondering how the gentleman 
could contrive to eat and talk so much 
and so fast. 

‘*« Not seen Twickenham ! then you’ve 
seen nothing, as the Romans say. Well, 
sir, Pope’s villa is close to my box —as 
pretty a spot as any in all England — 
made fora poet. Wherries and coaches 
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passing every hour; new faces, new ideas, 
floating or rolling by, all day, like figures 
ina galantee- -show ae | defy a man not to 
court the Nine, when he sees ‘ old Father 

Thames advancing his reverend head’ 

close under his nose, spangled all over 
with city barges and jolly young water- 
men. Then, when ata loss fur a ‘ spe- 
culation,’ as the Spectator calls it, why 
he may down pen, mount a coach, and 
be upon ’Change in an hour: that is the 
true otium cum dignitate. I dabbled a 
little in poetry my self, See Fe first wits 
of the day at my table : glad to see them, 
and they are glad to come to me. Poets 
are not like air plants : can’t live without 
nourishment. Had a turn that way when 
I was an apprentice. I'll give you a spe- 
cimen, if you like. They are lines ad. 
dressed to my garden: my wife had them 
done in gold letters, upon : a rustic temple 
which ov verhangs the river.’ 

“« After swallowing the remainder of 
the cold duck’s wing, he spouted the 
following verses, raising his voice to 
mark the rhymes, and waving his hand 
to show the measure : 

‘ Fain would my muse 


your fragrant 
virtues rhyme, 


O melons, mushrooms, brocoli, and 
thyme! 

Grapes I would sing, and also boast of 
you, 

Whom some eall cow-cumber, and others 
Cie 


I'd not forget you, lettuce, tied with 
strips of bass ; 

Nor you, Spring’s dividend, 
grass ! 

Of peaches, pease, pears, parsley, plums, 
and pines, 

I could say much, but here must end my 
lines." 


O early 


« € What do you think of that, sir ?— 
quite in Cowley’s style—simple and 
pastoral, yet bubbling over with quaint 
images. I wouldn't take a hundred five 
per cents for the cu ; and the alliteration 
in the seventh line, Peter Pindaric to the 
very marrow : that’s what I call minding 
my p’s and q’s; good that, very. What’s 
your verdict?” 

eT think they are very amusing,’ re. 
plied 1; ‘ and I admire very much your 
idea of? nature paying her first tribute in 
asparagus, as well as your hit at the vul- 
gar mode of designating that vegetable.’ 

“«« You're right, sir,’ answered he; 
‘there is all the moral of the thing. You 
have no idea of the effect produced in 
our ward by those lines. ‘There’s not a 
common council-man that does not look 
two ways before he calls for his cucum- 
ber; and if they do ask for ‘ grass,’ they 
always add ‘ sparrow’ to it: but TH 
cure them of that—TU put salt upon 
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their tails. Talking of tails, bless me, 
1 feel quite inspired when I sit beneath 
my weeping willow, merrily watching 
the swans with theirs cocked up in the 
air, whilst their long necks are grubbing 
for animalcule vagule blandule amongst 
the weeds. Can’t bear to be idle. 
Should never have had a shilling in my 
pocket, and been as bad as that vagabond 
apprentice playi ing at marbles upon the 
tombstone, if I had not been as indus- 
trious as a bee, and as active as a gras- 
hopper. Talking of hopping—rare fun 
that swan-hopping! Always go up as 
fur as the Bush, at Staines, in the com. 
pany ’s barge. Runnymede reminds me 
of British liberty ; ; and Cow per’s Hill, of 
poetry ; not to mention Windsor Fore st. 
Devilish bad venison, by the by, in that 
forest—as rank as whale-oil; ay, every 
thing smells of rank in that quarter—not 
bad that, eh? But, as I was saying, I like 
to uphold the ancient privileges of the 
corporation: none of your new-fangled 
doctrines for me. Let well alone, as I 
told my Scotch gardener, when he wanted 
to fill up my duck- -pond, and convert it 
into kale beds. I’m fond of ducks, very 
—and so was Shakespeare : always call 
my wife a duck. Just after we were 
married, I made an impromptu upon her. 
We were down at Greenwich Fair : this 
inspired me ; and I wrote the lines upon 
the window of the Green Man and Still, 
with my diamond shirt-pin. I'll repeat 
them to you, if you like.’ 

“J thanked him, being much amused 
with his good-humoured yolubility. So, 
with the same tone and accent, he pro- 
ceeded thus : 

“« To my Duck. 


Of all the birds that swiftly skim the air, 
Or dive in water, mine’s the fairest fair. 
Fair is the swallow, which ne’er seems to 


rest ; 

And fair the cuckoo, which ne'er builds a 
nest ; 

Fair is the nightingale, whose notes are 
sweet ; 

And fair the woodcock —O delicious 
meat ! 

But fairer far than lark, or thrush in 
cage, 


Is that sweet duck whose heart and mind 
are sage,’ 

“¢ There! what do you say to that? 
Do you twig the conce it?’ The body of 
an amiable woman filled with wisdom 
and virtue, as ducks and ceteris paribus 
ought to be with sage. Brilliant and 
new! I read them to the club— passed 
them off, at first, for Gay’s—and then 
won a rump and dozen that they were 
my own,’” 


We give the extract as a fair speci- 
men of the’ author's powers. lle is 
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incapable of unravelling the plot of a 
well-sustained story : his power lies in 
lightly and agreeably sketching every- 
day scenes of society. And the exer- 
cise of this power it was which effected 
the success of his last ephemeral pro- 
duction, Almack’s Revisited. 

Penguin arrives at the abode of 
Figmat, the merchant in Lothbury ; 
and the author is again happy in de- 
lineating the peculiarities of the citizen 
and his wife. They have an only 
daughter, Sophia Figmat ; and, on his 
first introduction to her, our hero’s 
heart, which was before secretly bound 
in allegiance to the Lady Delphine 
Toryville (for the glimpse he had of 
that young lady, when he tomahawked 
the showman’s panther, had done the 
business), now seems inclined to turn 
traitor to its fealty, and bow before 
another power. 

On the first night of his abode in 
Lothbury he has a remarkable dream, 
allegorically and enigmatically unra- 
velling the circumstances of his birth. 
Sophia Figmat also has a dream, not 
enigmatically, but plainly, foretelling 
her marriage with young Penguin ; 
and this she ingenuously owns to our 
hero at the breakfast-table. Le writes 
to Lady Delphine Toryville ; and the 
young lady, in the absence of her fa- 
ther and brother in India, returns a 
reply, and invites him to Bruton Street 
to dinner. He repairs thither, after 
ransacking a slop-shop for decent attire ; 
and is introduced to her aunt, the Lady 
Castlerose, who is represented as a red- 
hot politician, and the reigning goddess 
of fashion to the corrupt Tories. Lady 
Castlerose is so enchanted with his man- 
ners, his fiddling, and his adventures, 
that she invites him to an evening con- 
cert, where he captivates Catalani and 
the whole world of fashion with his 
music, until he sees a picture hanging 
opposite to him, on which fiddle and 
bow fall from his hand, and he becomes 
** faint, sick, and almost deprived of 
his senses.”” It was the identical figure 
and face presented in his remarkable 
dream. On inquiry, he discovers it is 
the portrait of Lady Eaglehurst, Lady 
Delphine’s mother. Lady Castlerose 
takes an opportunity of reading young 
Penguin a lecture on his love for Lady 
Delphine. And shortly after this he 
avows his attachment for Sophia Fig- 
mat; but not before he has once more 
fallen in with Martin, the usher, whom 
he visits in Newgate. The scene be- 
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tween Penguin and Martin, between 
Martin and the phrenologists, and the 
concluding scene of Martin’s existence, 
are done with force and judgment. 
After Figmat’s approval of Peaguin’s. 
pretensions to his daughter, he is des- 
patched on an important mission to the 
Levant ; but, his ship being captured by 
three feluccas, he is carried to Naples. 
He is allowed to be at large on his 
parole ; and, one evening, has the good 
fortune to aid the Count Capo Vento, 
high in court favour, and celebrated as 
an experienced admiral. The count 
is taken home badly wounded by an 
assassin, when he requests to know the 
particulars of Penguin’s life. The 
count, Penguin, and an Irish eccle- 
siastic are together; and the dénof- 
ment quickly takes place. Count Capo 
Vento is Penguin’s father. His ori- 
ginal name was Belmont. He was a 
commander in the British navy ; when, 
to use the author's grand words, 
“keenly feeling those unjust laws 
which ground himself and country 
(Ireland) to the dust,” he connected 
himself with the United Irishmen, 
which led to proscription, attainder, 
and flight. Ue entered the French 
service, fought an English vessel des- 
perately ; and, escaping, was taken pri- 
soner by a Barbary vessel, sold for a 
slave, and reported dead. ‘Iwo years 
after he returned to Marseilles; but 
his wife and child had removed to 
Barcelona, where she had married 
Lord Toryville, then upon his travels, 
but without informing him of the exist- 
ence of a child; and the more com- 
pletely to screen that fact, she had 
caused the child to be placed with 
Penguin, the pilot. The old count dies, 
the young count is acknowledged by his 
mother, recovers his father’s forfeited 
estates, and marries Sophia Figmat. 
Such are the incidents of this very 
extravagant and improbable tale ; but 
those incidents are narrated in a lively, 
brisk, entertaining style. The author 
shews himself a well-educated and 
accomplished man ; although his good 
breeding would be more unequivocal 
had he omitted the two or three stupid 
and dirty allusions which occur in the 
work. Le is a treble-distilled Liberal, 
and sneers at every thing Tory—creating 
characters expressly suited for his re- 
marks. He is violent against the game- 
laws —his knowledge of church history 
halts lamentably—and he styles the 
faith of the Charch of England “a dry 
H 
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dogma.” We have already quoted his 
opinion of the prevalence of bastardy 
in moral England ; but perchance the 
author judges of the English morals by 
the standard of Belgian morals ; for we 
understand he has chosen the Nether- 
lands as his place of domicile —that 
blessed country, wherein upwards of 
one hundred and twenty or thirty con- 
vents of various kinds have sprung up 
since the great and glorious revolution. 
Ife is particularly facetious about par- 
sons—every minister of the English 
church (Mr. Rightford is the only ex- 
ception) being conspicuous for gross 
gluttony and abdominal protuberance. 
Every lord of the admiralty is, in his 
opinion, open to bribery. “ A lady’s 
garter,” he observes, “ gave the first 
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impulse to those chivalrous institutions, 
the indiscriminate abuse of which has 
thrown so much discredit upon dis- 
tinctions.” This is a very unkind cut 
at his Liberal friends of the Oporto 
and St. Sebastian expeditions. The 
difference between Englishwomen and 
women on the Continent is very just ; 
save that the first question the former 
ask, on hearing a new name, is not, 
“Ts he handsome?” but, “ Has he 
money?” The latter invariably ask, 
“Is he agreeable?” Many of his al- 
lusions to boys at school are vulgar 
and indecent ; and public schools and 
young lords are the constant butts of 
his sarcasm — which, after all, is very 
harmless. But enough of the author of 
the novel of The Married Unmarried. 


“ C . > ” 
BOSWORTH FIELD. 


Tt is not an usual thing for novels of 
the present generation to get into se- 
cond editions ; and most strange is it 
that the romance of Bosworth Field, or 
the Fate of Plantagenct,* should have 
managed to work out so fortunate and 
distinguished a consummation. The 
author has perpetrated a previous work 
—evidently another “ historical tale” — 
named Arthur of Brittany. That we 
never saw; but, from the specimen 
hefore us, we can, without unnecessary 
harshness, solemnly declare that we 
never wish to see any other of the 
author’s “ romantic ” performances. 
The portion of history which the au- 
thor has selected is one full of stirring 
incidents, and conspicuous for remark- 
able personages; so that, with very 
little of the inventive faculty, an ordi- 
nary writer could scarcely fail in pro- 
ducing three readable volumes. But 
the volumes before us are a miserable 
failure. We dare say that the author 
is a well-read and amiable man, of ele- 
gant and refined mind; but he wants 
the stretch of fancy and the plastic 
powers necessary for a romance writer. 
He has mistaken his forte ; and was 
never intended for that on which he 
has evidently expended much unavail- 
ing reading and industry. His lan- 
guage runs smoothly to a fault; but 
the pompous pretension and needless 
inflation in his style are wearying in the 
extreme: and the work teems with 
namby-pamby sentiments, and false 
delineation of feeling and character. 





* Bosworth Field ; or, The Fate of Plantagenet. .A Historical Tale. Py 
Autbor of “ Arthur of Brittany.” 3 vols. 1837. 


We shall never be able to bear the 
word “ reverie” again; its very sight 
will turn us sick, after meeting it in 
every page of this “ historical tale.” 
The dialogue is clumsy and pedantic ; 
and the personages act in such a way, 
as though they were determined to run 
counter to all the ordinary rules of or- 
dinary life: for we suppose that the 
sceptred monarch is as much subject 
to these rules as the clouted clown. 
State secrets are told with a frankness 
to strangers, on first interviews, as 
though they were some piece of every- 
day scandal or fashionable slip-slop. 
And Richard ILI. is painted with all 
the blackness and wickedness of all the 
devils of Pandemonium kneaded into 
one mass. It would have delighted 
the eminent hand who jumbled the 
materials forming the tragedy of 
Richard 111., as at present enacted 
on our stage. It is a work of unpro- 
fitable labour to give any account of 
the very puerile plot; but take a few 
instances of the regular bathos in 
writing: Determined to plunge into 
the sea of troubles that was before him, 
and, reckless of consequences, to strike 
forward towards the haven of his wishes, 
as long as the beacon-light of possi- 
bility was there to direct his efiorts.” 
This would have quite delighted the 
heart of the author of Euphues. 

Then we have a specimen of what a 
lover should say to his mistress ; and 
the kind of matter to which, in the 
author's opinion, young ladies most 
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affect to listen: “ My sweetest Anne, 
let not the ungracious cloud of anger 
mar the fair haven of thy charms, 
which to look upon is dearer than the 
bliss of which this priestcraft talks 
—oh! far, far more dazzling than the 
joy wherewith the rescued prisoner 
gazes on the brightness of a midday 
sun:” a difficult act for a “ rescued 
prisoner,” fresh from the gloom of the 
dungeon. There is too frequent allu- 
sions to “havens,” “ships,” ‘anchors,” 
and other materials connected with 
the port of Liverpool; but this is ex- 
cusable, as we perceive that the volumes 
are printed in that city, which boasts of 
“ gentlemen,” as contradistinguished 
from the “ men of Manchester ;” and, 
therefore, conclude that the author must 
reside there. 

Here is the usual way in which the 
self-admiring Malvolio would have de- 
scribed the south wind to his mistress : 
“The genial south blew his softest and 
his balmiest breath, rich with the per- 
fumed sweetness wherewith his playful 
gamhols o’er the fresh and flowered 
herbage of the youthful year had 
charged him.” ‘This is only to be 
equalled by “¢ Omnipresence ” Mont- 
gomery’s poetry. By the by, what has 
become of that individual, whom the 
Literary Gazette declared to be the 
“ modern Orpheus ’’? 

A man in a towering passion speaks 
in the following methodical, bombastic, 
and rounded style : 


“ But there are yet other means,” 
continued the stranger, with studied deli- 
heration, ‘* to break a rebellious spirit. 
There is the dull dungeon's gloom —the 
mute, unchanging solitude of a subter- 
raneous cell [very minute this] —where, 
shut out from all intercourse with man, 
deprived of the sun’s fair light and na- 
ture’s blessedness, debarred from every 
joy and every comfort, the weary hours 
drag heavily along; each, as it passes, 
but adding to the torture of him who 
endures it, until he madly dashes his 
head against the noisome wall to end 
his misery—though some have been 
known [2 reservation smacking of a 
lawyer] to bear such an agony even for 
years and years, ere it has at length 
brought death, as a happy bridegroom, 
to their release.” 


Ilere is another specimen of the 
Satanic school: 


‘Tle wes a mean, repulsive. looking 
man: his moody visage seemed to have 
been cast in the very mould of eryvelty ; 
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and, as if his frigid features refused to 
soften into one redeeming virtue, or to 
take even the false show of it, his iron 
countenance so declared the villain [we 
never knew before the precise import of” 
the every-day phrase, ‘ a villanous- 

looking fellow ”], that he that saw might 
have known it: or it might be that kind 

Heaven, as on the first murderer, Cain, 

had set his seal, that universal nature 

might know him and shun him. His 

restless eyes were keen and sparkling, 

peering from his arched and bushy brows, 

which, as a curtain, almost closed around 

them [Rowland’s Macassar, we see, is 

no new invention]. He looked ever 

asquint, as if his conscious villany 

shrunk from the inquiring gaze of his 

species ; and the troubled spirit which 

inhabited him kept him impatient and 

uneasy. He seemed to be, indeed, a 

man without a heart, the repulsiveness 

of whose real character could not be hid 

by any sembled fawn: his very smile 

was but a hideous grin, that, in place 

of conciliating, the more entirely dis- 

gusted,” 


He must have been a thundering 
villain indeed! But have our read- 
ers had enough of this fustian and 
bombast? If not, we have; «nd our 
wish is law. The author shou!d turn 
to some more reputable employment 
than writing ‘ historical tales,” for 
which he is entirely and irredeemably 
unsuited. 


Has any individual among the readers 
of Fraser’s MaGazinr ever experi- 
enced the gentle grip of the influenza, 
while on a visit to that “capital of the 
universe,” Paris? We trust that he 
has been sufficiently fortunate to escape 
such a visitation. With ourselves it 
has been far otherwise. People may talk 
of the gloom and fog of a November 
in London ; but nothing could surpass 
the fog, the dismal gloom, the chilling 
atmosphere (the very thought makes 
our teeth chatter, as though we were 
under the influence of an ague fit), of 
last January in Paris. Father Prout’s 
Reliques were our daily companion ; 
but that delightful work could not 
arouse us from our pervading “ de- 
spondency and sadness.” Our gallant 
and pleasant friend, “ the Captain,” 
invited us daily to masticate the deli- 
cacies which overspread his table at the 
precise hour of six, on the first floor of 
the Ilétel de Londres, in the Place 
Venddme; but even his pleasantries 
were thrown away upon onr dull and 
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inattentive ear. We swallowed his Sil- 
lery, his Bordeaux, and his Clos de 
Vogeot—all to no purpose: it was out 
of the power of wine to inspirit us ; 
although we were so bibacious, that 
sometimes, and somehow or other, our 
articulation became thick, and the 
words would not fall trippingly from 
our tongue. The secret of all this was, 
that we were a victim to incipient in- 
fluenza, which in a few days laid us by 
the heels in our quarters in the lfotel 
du Rhin. But, while it killed some 
hundreds, it spared us :—our fate did 
not lie in that quarter. For six weeks, 
however, we, the earliest and the dear- 
est friend of Ottver Yorke, were the 
victim of a lowness of spirits which, 
as a punishment, certainly transcended 
the torture of the rack. But why, it 
may be asked by our impatient reader 
— if, indeed, any peruser of Rrcrna’s 
pleasant pages can become impatient — 
why mention any thing about yoar ill- 
ness on such an occasion? We mildly 
answer,—Dbecause, good and inquisitive 
friend, it gave us an opportunity of 
wiling away hours, which would other- 
wise have been full of weariness and 
pain, by reading more than once the 
three volumes comprising Mrs. Gore’s 
last tale of Mrs. Armytage. Our gay 
and gallant friend, the Captain, brought 
it to our apartment, and we devoured 
it. The novel was full of character 
and incident—the personages were 
varied, and admirably sustained —the 
interest was kept alive to the conclu- 
sion—and the gentle and graceful 
bearing of one of the most exquisite 
of female characters was not only de- 
lineated, but filled up to the very life. 
With the exception of Trevelyan, we 
had not for a very long period seen 
any thing which had so completely 
engrossed our attention or won our 
applause. We had also, at that same 
time, an opportunity of looking through 
Mrs. Gore’s translation of Saintine’s 
beautiful and touching tale of the 
Picciola—the idea of which had been 
evidently taken from the Prigioni of 
Silvio Pellico, but which Saintine has 
managed to work out with infinite 
taste and effect. Mrs. Gore’s transla- 
tion was faithful and elegant ; and we 
think that she conferred a benefit on 
that portion of the public, either not 
able or not willing to read the original 
—both because the work conveys a 
touching moral, and because people in 
this country will now be convinced 
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that French writers exist, who are bold 
enough to evince their dissent from the 
artificial and feeble school of which 
Victor Ilugo and Alexander Dumas 
have boasted themselves to be the 
chiefs. 

We wish we could give an account 
of the incidents of the tale. Mrs.Gore 
very justly observes, “ that the very 
soul of poetry breathes through the 
little romance.” But the author of 
Picciola is a visionary, whose dreams 
are manifestly the results of a happy 
and wholesome frame of mind —not 
frantic slumbers, haunted by night- 
mare and diabolism. Lowly and un- 
presuming as is the heroine of his tale, 
she has a claim to the protection of 
the wise and good; and we defy the 
most hard-hearted of critics to set 
his foot upon the humble neck of 
* Picciola.” 

The incidents, however, are not 
many, and the characters are very few, 
but managed with all the imagination, 
grace, beauty, pathos, of the author of 
Undine. Charles Veramont, Count de 
Charney, is young, and possessed of 
boundless wealth. Ile outlives every 
enjoyment ; and, literally through ex- 
haustion of feeling, plunges into a con- 
spiracy against Napoleon, and is im- 
prisoned for life in the small fortress 
of Fenestrella. Solitude nearly drives 
him mad: he curses fate, life, the 
world —and he denies God. Suddenly 
a small plant springs up between two 
stones of the pavement; and to this 
lant he gives the endearing name of 

Picciola. He actually forms a friend- 
ship for it; and at length loves it with 
all the force of which that tender pas- 
sion is susceptible. Ile by degrees 
learns the value of life, is awakened 
to the beauty of the world, and learns 
to acknowledge and worship God with 
sincere and fervent piety. Le marries 
the daughter of Ins fellow-prisoner, 
and lives and dies a happy man. 
Every character in the novel is perfect ; 
and, perhaps, the most perfect is that 
of the jailor. It is every way worthy 
the pen of Shakespeare. <A young 
poetess has sent us the following illus- 
tration of this little production. 


The Flower of Fenestrella, 


Dull vapours fill the joyless air, 
And cold the sunbeam falls 

Within the courtyard, paved and bare. 
’Neath Fenestrella’s walls. 
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While winters upon winters roll, 
There hath a captive trod : 

His was that madness of the soul 

Which knows not of a God. 


One morn between the clefts of stone 
Two leaflets burst to view ; 

And day by day, and one by one, 
The fragile branches grew. 


It grew — nor canker knew, nor blight, 
’Neath sun, and storm, and shower : 
A blessing to the captive’s sight, 
It grew —a dungeon flower! 


Oh, beautiful and gentle thing ! 
Meek offspring of the sky ! 

Camest thou, like a breath of spring, 
To whisper and to die? 


The captive mark'd its growth, and felt 
His soul subdued to tears : 

That tender thing had power to melt 
The gathered frosts of years. 


He who had blindly trod the maze 
Of learning and of power, 

Stood watching with awaken'd gaze 
The opening of a flower ! 


He traced the powers of sun and dew— 
The light—the breath that fanned ; 

And owned at length, to nature true, 
Ilis great Creator’s hand. 


Great God! with pure and wise design, 
Still, still ’mid all we see, 

Thou blendest thus some mystic sign— 
Some voice which breathes of Thee! 


There was also, at the period we 
spoke of, a third work which attracted 
our particular attention. It was entitled 
the Diary of a Desennuyée, full of faith- 
ful and witty pictures of fashionable 
society inv England, Germany, and 
France: and, as far as the latter coun- 
try is concerned, it is the only work 
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which gives a true description of the 
manners and modes of life of the high 
est Parisian circles. The writer of this 
Diary possesses a merit which every 
one has hitherto accorded, out of the 
whole host of fashionable novel-writers, 
to Mrs. Gore alone,—that of having 
actually mixed with, and been an 
habitual member of those classes, the 
daily demeanour, and language, and 
morals of which she has attempted, 
and that strictly to the letter, to de- 
scribe, The writer has equally visited 
the hotels of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
hermetically sealed to the Frenchmen 
of the present régime, and to the Eng- 
lish residents of Paris—the hotels of 
the “ Nouveaux richards ’* — of the 
Chaussée d’Antin—and of diploma- 
tists—the family of Louis Philippe, 
as they are knudged and shouldered 
by the garlic and tobacco-reeking mem- 
bers of the national guard, in the halls 
of the once-exclusive Tuileries — and 
the wretched hops and parties of sot- 
disant and would-be-grand fashionables 
from England. Upon the three works 
in question we fully intended to write 
our lucubrations, and forward the same 
to our friend Oriver. But that con- 
founded influenza prevented us; and 
we were compelled to write to our 
** Man of Genius,” and request him to 
take the same in hand. Disappoint- 
ment, however, still awaited us; for, 
while our own valuable attention was 
engrossed in furthering the Conserv- 
ative cause during the last general 
election, and we supposed that our 
“ Genius ” was inditing a sparkling 
article for our pages, lo! he had taken 
flight for Hanover, and is now astonish- 
ing the natives of King Ernest’s capital 
by the exercise of his faculties. 


GORE’S “ STOKESHILL PLACE.” 


But it is time to turn to the novel 
before us ;* which we are glad to see 
has a merit, lacking in Mrs. Gore’s 
previous performances, viz. that the 
Incidents are under the management 
of fewer personages. In Mrs. Gore’s 
former works, the number of characters 
brought together overloaded, as it were, 
the canvass, and cramped the general 
effect and harmonious succession of 
events. The prominent character in 
Stokeshill Place is Mr. Barnsley, the 
man of business; who, although the son 


* Stokeshill Place ; or, The Man of Business. 


Daughters,” “‘ Mrs. Armytage,” &c. &c. 





of a law-stationer, and formerly an at- 
torney, manages, by marrying his mas- 
ter'sonly daughter, with nearly ahundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, to retire 
into the country — purchase the pro- 
petty of Stokeshill, formerly appertain- 
ing to the very ancient family of the 
Woodgates—and, by cutting off all 
communication with his own relatives 
and quondam friends, to sink his 
origin, and obtain a respectable foot- 
ing among the gentry of the county of 
Kent. He is a man of quickness and 
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penetration, without vulgarity, and 
possessed of knowledge and informa- 
tion ; and his incessant efforts are de- 
voted to the task of making himself 
useful to the neighbouring families, 
and to the county generally —to ob- 
tain the character of a man of business 
—to increase his own importance, by 
making his management of matters in- 
dispensable—and thus not only win 
universal esteem, but work his way 
into the House of Commons through 
the representation of the neighbouring 
borough of Westerton. He has an only 
daughter, whose mother died almost in 
the first bloom of youth, and whose 
portraiture is drawn in most beautiful 
colours by the delicate and grace- 
bestowing touch of Mrs. Gore. She 
is very young, very beautiful, very 
simple, very ingenuous—her feelings 
are alive to every pure and feminine 
impulse ; and, though her powers of 
mind are of a very high order, she is 
ever unobtrusive and modest in her 
demeanour. Her education has been 
the work of an elderly lady, Miss Win- 
ston, first her mother’s governess, then 
her companion, and afterwards the go- 
verness of the gentle and pure-minded 
Margaret Barnsley. But, notwithstand- 
ing all his efforts, the stigma of his 
origin sticks to the attorney, and be- 
comes gall and wormwood to his soul ; 
and, though every where received as a 
very useful person and a consummate 
“man of business,” he sees that the 
only way to overstep the barrier laid 
down by the prejudices of society is to 
attain worldly distinction, and display 
his wealth and worldly advantages. 
He therefore comes forward as a can- 
didate for Westerton— but not before 
he had commanded his daughter to 
refuse the proffered suit of the younger 
son of Mr. Sullivan, also a member for 
the borough. This refusal, and from a 
man without pedigree or county stand- 
ing, but with plenty of money withal, 
so enrages the father that he imme- 
diately writes to the impoverished Sir 
Henry Woodgate, who is living with 
his aunt and benefactress at Ghent, 
and instigates him to an opposition to 
Mr. Barnsley. The Woodgate family 
dates from the Conquest; and they not 
only look on the ci-devant attorney 
with contempt, but also with deep ani- 
mosity, because he has chanced to be- 
come the purchaser of their patrimonial 
property, of which their own extrava- 
gances have caused the alienation. 
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Spite of all opposition, however, the 
parvenu is returned, and thus gains 
admission into the very choicest society 
of the metropolis, through the good 
offices of Lady Walmer, one of the 
principal personages in the county of 
Kent. Llere Margaret receives the 
most splendid offers, coronets and titles 
being showered before her feet; but 
she is proof against these allurements, 
for her heart has become secretly, but 
irretrievably, won by Sir Henry Wood- 
gate —even while he was her father’s 
antagonist for the honours of the 
Westerton representation. They fre- 
quently meet in town, and Margaret 
has every reason to believe, from his 
manner, that the young, high-minded, 
and highly accomplished baronet, reci- 
procates her affection ; but it turns out 
that Sir Henry Woodgate had only 
sought her society for the purpose of 
constantly speaking to her, and hear- 
ing her speak, of the dear friend of her 
youth, [lelen Sullivan, to whom he is 
already engaged. The baronct remains 
ignorant of his conquest, and is mar- 
ried to the woman of his choice, who 
chances to possess a temper totally in- 
compatible with his own. Meanwhile 
Barnsley, through the roguery of his 
country banker, Closeman, suffers a 
severe reverse of fortune; for Closeman 
fails, and Barnsley, through his greed 
for an extended income, is involved as 
a partner, and gazetted as a bankrupt. 
Ile consequently loses every shilling of 
his money ; but a deed of settlement, 
produced to the world by Barnsley, 
shews that “ Stokeshill Place” is abso- 
lutely settled upon his daughter. As 
the estate, however, without a corre- 
sponding fortune, is worse than useless, 
it is, by Margaret’s consent, sold to 
Sir Henry Woodgate, who is enabled 
to purchase it by means of his wife’s 
handsome fortune. Barnsley now, 
without assigning adequate reasons, 
goes abroad to Flanders, and is accom- 
panied by his ever faithful daughter. 
[ere they remain, for more than five 
years, in peace and happiness. Barns- 
ley had become a sadder, bunt a better 
man, and had learned, for the first time 
in his life, to appreciate his daughter’s 
excellence; while that daughter, im- 
proved in beauty and in mind, has not 
only gained golden opinions from all 
ranks and classes of society, but has 
been offered the hand of the noble 
Prince of Artenberg; which, however, 
she has thought proper, though mo- 
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destly, to refuse—for her heart has 
never been in her own custody, In 
the midst of his domestic happiness 
and tranquillity of mind, Barnsley 
suddenly receives a letter, intimating 
that his only brother has returned in 
such ill health from India that he is 
not expected to survive many days, 
and, if Barnsley wishes to see him, he 
must immediately hurry over to Lon- 
don. The brothers had not been on 
good terms, in consequence of the ne- 
glect of the “ man of business ;” and 
he resolves, as some slight expiation, 
to proceed on his journey. Margaret 
accompanies him ; but, on the instant 
of landing, Barnsley is arrested on the 
capital charge of having forged the 
deed of settlement conveying the pro- 
perty to his daughter. Thus does the 
career of the man of business, who has 
been struggling all his life to lift him- 
self from that legitimate sphere for 
which he was by nature destined, end 
in blistering disgrace. Le dies while 
in prison (how, nobody can tell) ; while 
his dutiful child is ready to sacrifice 
life and fortune for his preservation. 
And, on the death of Lady Woodgate, 
and after a sufficient interval, Margaret 
is at length made happy by an union 
with the man of her selection, to whom 
she had through all the changing cir- 
cumstances of life proved faithful. 

The moral, as intended by Mrs. Gore 
in her tale, is obvious,—the prejudices 
of the aristocracy are too strong to be 
carried by any assailant, even though 
he be armed with every intellectual 
and mental quality ever bestowed upon 
man. But why has Mrs. Gore made 
all her exclusives Tories? The Whig 
aristocracy arrogate to themselves longer 
pedigrees and greater possessions than 
the Tory. But, if this be true, it is 
also true that there is a greater system 
of exclusiveness among the former than 
among the latter. And this will become 
apparent upon setting an inquiry on 
foot in any county throughout the three 
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kingdoms. For it is the glory of the 
Tory aristocracy that, although they 
may not possess such lengthened pedi- 
grees as their opponents, they are more 
immediately sprung from the people, 
and that they have a greater community 
of interest and feeling with the people 
than the pride of Whiggery would ever 
avow, or to which it would ever con- 
descend. Another point which Mrs. 
Gore has attempted to elucidate, is the 
misery always attending marriages of 
convenience. We have had, of late, 
many instances of the kind —enough 
to warn all parents from recklessly 
risking the happiness of their offspring. 
When the man marries for money, and 
the woman for social position, the in- 
evitable consequence is misery to them- 
selves and their children. Coldness 
soon gives place to indifference, and 
indifference to aversion, and too fre- 
quently desertion ; and how can child- 
ren, with such a woful example, turn 
out ornaments, or even a credit, to 
society ? 

Throughout every scene of this novel, 
Mrs. Gore has manifested consummate 
taste, acute powers of description, and 
infinite skill and judgment. The scenes 
of English fashionable life are written 
in a style, and with a fidelity, of which 
not one other writer ofthe day is capable. 
The developement of the various cha- 
racters is perfect ; and it is impossible 
to conceive any thing in better keeping, 
or more consistent in all its parts, than 
that of Barnsley, and of his admirable 
and gentle daughter. Amid all the 
whirl of society, Mrs. Gore never loses 
sight of the pure and the simple; and 
this is testified in every one of her 
novels, In illustration of this, we would 
refer to the character of the governess 
in Stokeshill Place, and to that of Dr. 
Grant in Mrs. Armytage.— Further 
space the inexorable Otiver will not 
allow us; so we beg heartily to recom- 
mend Stokeshill Place to the world at 
large. 
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BROUGIIAM AND MELBOURNE; 
OR, 


THE TWA DOGS, 


A reverenp and learned Doctor of the North defined this to be the real old age 
of the world, and the centuries !ong passed to have been its boyhood ; the heroes 
of to-day to be the grandpapas, and those of the fourth to the nineteenth century 
to have been the grandchildren, children, &c. &c. &c. It is therefore clear, from 
these premises, that the originals of all learned works and poems are struck off 
now ; and that the writings of these great-great-grandchildren and striplings, 
Homer and Aristotle, are mere plagiarisms from their forefathers—i.e. the sires of 
this present hoary generation. The originals are appearing now, and all that pre- 
ceded are pure copies. ‘This will vindicate our course, were vindication necessary, 
in inserting the following original, composed on the day after the Brougham and 
Melbourne skirmish in the House of Lords; from which it will be seen that 
Burns, one of our grandchildren, has conceived, and with monstrous impudence 
composed the first poem in his work, Tur Twa Docs. The master-strokes, 
it will be seen, are in our original, and the traces of artful accommodation are 
clearly in Burns.—O. Y. 


Upo’ an evenin’ in December, 

The House o’ Lords may weel remember, 
Twa chiels, that were na thrang thegither, 
Forgathered there wi’ ane anither. 

The first they ca’d him Viscount Melbourne, 
Whose title shews him to’ve been well born ; 
His lockit, letter’d, braw gold collar, 

A noble proved, if not a scholar. 

Though his a premier’s high degree, 

The fient a premier mind had he ; 

For he wad spen’ an hour caressin’ 

Wi’ ony willin’ gipsy messin’. 

At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 

Nae tawted quean, though e’er sae duddie, 
But through “ back door” he’d go to see her, 
And sit on rugs or carpets wi’ her, 


The t'ither was an Edinbro’ collie, 
A carpin’, rantin’, ravin’ billie, 
For wham the Commons had nae room, 
And got him christened Baron Brougham. 
Brougham is a gath and gabbie tyke 

As ever cleared the Commons’ dyke : 

His upward snout, and scraggy face, 

Ilae got him faes in ilka place. 

The birch, the school, the University, 

Are things he always shews no mercy to. 
Though he, from early days, had been 

To Dan and Lord Monbodd’ a frien’, 

Yet had nae rari, wi’ upward curl, 

To grace his hurdies wi’ its swurl. 

Ance, nae doubt, they war fain o’ither, 

And unco pack and thick thegither, 

Wi’ social nose, whyles snuff’d and snoukit, 
And Tory pension-lists they howkit ; 
Whiles ane to Norton-Falgate drew, 

And vither to th’ Edinbro’ Review. 

And Jenkins then, and Magdalene, 
Through thick and thin had cronies been ; 
Till Tuesday nicht, in House o’ Lords, 
Baith rose to fierce and bitter words. 





















































or, the Twa Dogs. 


BROUGHAM. 


** My lord, ye’ve lately got your tongue 
Wi’ coortly phrase sae nicely hung, 
That ane, wha ken’d ye not, wad think 
You stood upon the very brink 
Of Wellington-Conservatism, 

Or ither black and awfu’ chasm. 

I like na these approximations — 

Sic unreformin’ occupations ! 

As for mysel’, late Chancellor Brougham, 
I’m closer drawn to Joseph Hume, 

The Greek Kilkenny warmin’-pan, 

To Wakley, Leader, and great Dan. 

My heart has been sae fain to see them, 
That I for joy hae barkit wi’ them.” 


MELBOURNE. 


** My lord, to see how ye’re negleckit, 

An huff'd, and cuff’d, and disrespeckit ; 
} The ministry nu care but little 

For Brougham, and IIume, and sic like cattle ; 

They gang as saucy by sick folk 

As [ would by a stinkin brock. 

As to my learned and polish’d tongue 

With courtly phrase bein’ nicely hung, 

Nane, my lord, could stick the faster 

To court, and place, and royal master ; 
} Or bow sae aft the willin knee 

To keep the seals and salarie. 

You butter’d up, and butter’d doun, 
You self-conceited, blarney loon, 
An’ went where’er the premier led you, 
Sayin’ ay, or no, as he mit bid you; 
Till York and Inverness paradin’, 
Boastin’, like dung-cock on a midden, 
You mountebank ’t rather faster 
Than just was lik’d by royal master ; 
And thereby got a kick i’ the breech 
That sent you out o’ coortly reach.” 


BROUGHAM. 


‘ 


”~ 


My lord, I’m wonderfu’ contentit 

Wi sic like fare as Fortune’s sentit ; 
But ilka body kens my life, 

I’m modest as new-married wife, 

An’ only stay awa frae courts 

To please mysel wi’ better sports. 

But since ye winna tak the offer 

I’ve hinted aften, you vile auld scoffer, 
I leave you here a parliamentin, 

For salary your soul indentin ; 

An’ nu I'll act for your destruction 
Wi’ Radical and Popish faction ; 

And tho’ a place I ance mi’t prize it, 
Most heartily I nu despise it.” 

By this, the candle’s glimrin light 
Shew’d it was well on i’ the night; 

So up they got, and shook their lugs, 
Like twa ill-natured terrier dogs ; 

An each took aff his several way, 

To have it out some other day. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH.—HUNTING UP. 


Clementia stulta est. JUVENAL. 
[ No, no—that is the wrong quotation : here is a better from the same poet] : 
-—— Venit et Crispi jucunda senectus 
Cujus erant mores, qualis facundia, mite 
Ingenium. JUVENAL. 
The devil and his grannam, 
With a north wind to fan ’em, 
Expecting and hoping the trumpet to blow, 
For they are cock-sure of the fellow helow. 
CoLerinGeE. 
Dulamas belle, causas agis Attale belle, 
Historias bellas, carmina bella facis 
v * * * * * 
Nil bene cum facias, facis tamen omnia belle 
Vis duam quid sis? Magnus es ardelio. 
Marti. 
Whack fol de riddle, shoot him through the middle — 
Whack fol de riddle, well-a-day. Bernarp Barton. 
For Pistol’s cock is up, and flashing fire will follow. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Mais il me semble qu'il ne sera pas hors de propos de dire d’ou les Indiens tirent 
cette grande quantité d'or qu’ils rend pour tribut au Roy de Perse.—Les Histvires 
d’Herodote mises en Francois par P. Du-Ryer de |’ Académie Frangoise, Conseiller, et 
Historiographe de Roy. 

A second Daniel ! Suytock. 


Convey the wise call it, Pistor. 





CHAPTER THE SIXTH.—HUNTING DOWN. 


Aliena quisquis recitat et querit famam. 

Marviat. 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair. 

Por. 
Ou yug rows yt Toiev iytivare rorma pirne 
Oley rigurnen Cit o’tusval, xa) cirrav. Homer. 

Thus paraphrased : 
No, Doctor—no ! 

Thy band can never pull Pantagruel’s bow. 

0. Y. 








* The Doctor, &c. London; Longman and Co, 1835. 
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moclle.— Questions sur U' Encyclopedie. 


Chapter the Fifth.--Hunting up. 


Mais qu’ arriva-t-il? Trés peu de lecteurs ressemblareut au chien qui succe la 
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Quanto rectius hic qui nil molitur inepte ? 


Horace. 


Midnight, and not an eye. 


Soutruey —or Smiru. 


INTER-CHAPTER THE FIRST.—RECOVERING. 


Te sequimur. 


Lucretius. 


Commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candles to the sun. 


YounG. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH.—DISCOVERING. 


He hath been at a feast of languages, and hath carried off the scraps. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Quote Lycophron, and people will take it for granted that you have read Homer. 


Dicetur toties cov 3” ZarapessCopesvos. 


Quarterly Review. 
ManrrtIAlL. 


O que d'écrits obscurs, de livres ignorez, 


Furent en ce grand jour de la poudre tirez ! 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH,—HUNTING UP. 
Clementia stulta est. JUVENAL. 


[No, no—that is the wrong quotation : 
here is a better from the same poet]: 





Venit et Crispi jucunda senectus 
Cujus erant mores, qualis facundia, mite 
Ingenium, JUVENAL. 


The devil and his grannam, 

With a north wind to fan ’em, 

Expecting and hoping the trum petto blow, 

For they are cock-sure of the fellow below. 
CoLeRipGE, 


Dulamas belle, causas agis Attale belle, 
Historias bellas, carmina bella facis 
* * * 
Nil bene cum facias, facis tamen omnia 
belle 
Vis duam quid sis? Magnus es ardelio. 
Marrtiat. 


Whack fol de riddle, shoot him through 
the middle — 
Whack fol de riddle, well-a-day. 
Bernarp Barton. 


For Pistol’s cock is up, and flashing fire 
will follow. SHAKESPEARE. 


Mais il me semble, qu’il ne sera pas 
hors de propos de dire d’ot les Indiens 
tirent cette grande quantité d’or qu’ils 
rend pour tribut au Roy de Perse.—Les 
Histoires d’ Herodote, mises en Francois par 
P. Du~Ryer, de l’Académie Francoise, 
Conseiller, et Historiographe de Roy. 


Boiteau. 


A second Daniel ! Suy Lock. 


Convey the wise call it. Pisrou. 
Crement Cartyon, Doctor of Medi- 
cine, late Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, wrote, in the year 1836, a 
volume, which he entitled Early Years 
and Late Recollections. It was pub- 
lished by George Whittaker and Co., 
in Ave Maria Lane; and printed by 
J. Truscott, who sojourns in the Black- 
friars’ Road. Clement—not Clemens 
the Alexandrian, but Clemens the Cor- 
nubian—started in one of the closing 
years of the last century, 1798-9, ona 
tour. It was by no means 


‘“‘In the hot days when George the Third 

was king ;” 
for though that worthy monarch filled 
the throne, the days were any thing but 
hot. “The winter of 1798-9,” says the 
Doctor — Doctor Carlyon, not Southey 
—** was remarkably long and severe : 
snow remained on the ground even in 
Cornwall till the latter end of February 
or beginning of March.”” Why the re- 
straining particle even should be ap- 
plied to Cornwall we do not know: 
at the Land’s End, one would have 
imagined that the extremities of the 
weather should be most remarkably 
felt. Be this as it may, it is plain 
that Clement found the weather to be 
inclement. 
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Of this, however, we should have 
taken no note, if it had not happened 
that Carlyon, in his peregrinations, had 
met with Coleridge. Of old Cole his 
recollections are pleasant ; but his ac- 
count of the early political career of 
the pantisocrat is by no means com- 
mendable. We come in for some share 
of censure, because of our having pub- 
lished the verses of that old man elo- 
quent on Mackintosh. 


*« Coleridge,” says Clement Carlyon, 
“ must have been in a capricious mood, 
and under the influence of no small 
chagrin, when he wrote that eccentric 
and bitter lampoon, ‘ The two round 
Spaces on the Tombstone,’ of which I 
have preserved a copy ; but I never ex. 
pected nor wished to have seen it in 
print: neither can the special pleading 
with which it was not long since intro- 
duced into a celebrated magazine change 
the character of the vindictive spirit in 
which it appears to have been conceived 
and written ; any more than the specious 
pschyological vindication which Cole- 
ridge has himself prefixed to the repub- 
lication of 


‘ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,’ 
among his Sibylline leaves, can make 
any earthly being,” &c. &c. 

We are not called upon to inves- 
tigate the propriety, or the impro- 
priety, of “ Fire, Famine, and Slaugh- 
ter ;” but, for ourselves, we shall say 
(for ours is the celebrated Magazine), 
that our publication of a piece of poetry, 
well known in literary circles, and after- 
wards published by Coleridge himself, 
with some lines which we had the grace 
to strike out, as being somewhat too 
Gargantua-like for our page, does not 
in an any way inflict the pang of peni- 
tence upon our publicatory souls. Jim 
Mackintosh, besides, never stood very 
high in our eyes—to use a plebeian 
and very intelligible expression, we 
thought him a humbug of large degree ; 
and would have been at all times ready 
to vote with Joe Hume for the cutting 
off of his public allowance, whatever 
that might have been, leaving him to 
browze upon the eleemosynary aliment 
afforded him by Brookes’s. But Joe, 
as well as Jim, was frae the Noarth ; 
and the member for Montrose would 
not think of annoying the Doctor, &c. 
oot o’ Aberdeen-awa. Jim was a doc- 
tor of medicine ! but, as nobody would 
be trusted under his care, he turned 
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lawyer. ‘“ Faciamus experimentum in 
corpore vili,” said his patrons; and, 
knowing not half as much law as an 
apothecary’s boy does of physic, off 
Jim was sent to bray jurisprudence in 
Bombay. On this there is a story. 

Now, for this story we are most pe- 
culiarly anxious not to be in any way 
held responsible. It may be a lie from 
beginning to end. A lie with pockets 
toit. Alieina tiewig. So, ifitisa 
lie, say so, Brian You offend 
us not; but you know the feel of a 
trigger, under the first joint of the in- 
dex finger of your dexter paw, too well, 
not to know that it is more polite to say 
that it is a mistake. We shall correct 
it in the next Number. 

Jim wrote a book in answer to Burke ; 
and in one sense the thing answered 
very well, for it booed him into an ac- 
quaintance with the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful. This work, as poor Eaton Bar- 
rett said,* he wrote to please Fox — by 
and by, through Burke’s introduction, 
he read lectures, in praise of the Eng- 
lish law and constitution, to please Pitt 
—and then he took a place in India 
to please himself. All this was quite 
right; and Macklin, who wrote Sir Per- 
tinax MacSycophant, could not desire 
better: it would have just suited his 
book. But while Jim was in India, 
it so happened that Brian came 
under the notice of the Recorder of 
Bombay. What he had done we know 
not, or we forget, or we cannot tell. 

That any one could imagine a court 
in which Jia presided to be much bet- 
ter or more dignified than the court of 
dogapes, said to be established in Thi- 
bet, or of jack-crows holding their sit- 
tings in the Orkneys, or other Ultina 
Thule latitudes, was out of the question. 
Brian, submitting to the judicature, as 
he would have submitted wherever the 
crown of England was placed, even if 
it were clapped upon the river Jordan— 
to say nothing of his being compelled 
to submit whether he would or not— 
made his appearance in due time at 
the bar. Jim flourished about, talked 
fine rhetoric and bad law in the lingo 
of Aberdeen, and was, of course, a very 
shining character, until it was the time 
for Brian to speak. The Milesian had 
arrived in court with a large assortment 
of those portentous folios which, by a 
legal fiction, are called abridgements. 
One of these works lay before him, 
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* All the Talents. 
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which he prepared to open with due 
solemnity. 

“* My lord,” or “ Your worship,” or 
whatever else may be the proper ap- 
pellation of the Bombayese recorders, 
said Brian. 

“« Clac, clac,’ said the volume he 
was opening. 

[We do not know that we are exact 
or intelligible in our orthography ; but 
if our readers will put their tongues to 
the part of the palate close behind the 
teeth, and leaving a due passage for 
the air, draw it vehemently up and 
down, it will express the sound. 
Hoping that we make ourselves under- 
stood, we repeat that] 

“ Clac, clac,” said the volume he 
was opening. 

The quick ear of the jailor, or the 
jailor’s attendant, caught the sound — 
the volume was unclosed —the finger 
of Brian was crooked—the arm of 
Brian was about to be lifted —the eye 
of Brian was set on his man —all was 
right—when the jailor knocked the 
arm down. 

Knocked the arm down, just as 
Brian had the pistol, the cocking of 
which we have been endeavouring to 
represent in writing, drawn out of the 
backgammon-box, imitating a law-book 
in look as well as hazard, and almost 
levelled to shoot Jim — and those whom 
the eye of Brian marked were seldom 
missed. There was a charivari in the 
the court. Jim made a speech about 
the ermine of a judge [and he certainly 
was one by patent] being stained with 
his gore, and so forth, which was in its 
day voted to be a very fine piece of 
rhetoric, and worthy of a retiring pen- 
sion. Jim was not shot, nor after- 
wards hanged —neither was Brian. 
So ends the anecdote. We, therefore, 
repent not of having published what 
Coleridge wrote concerning the un- 
shotten of Bombay. 

But, how does this affect the Book of 
the Doctor, &c.? Thus. We digressed 
for a moment, being taken up with 
ourselves and Jim Mackintosh; but 
the reason of our introducing Dr. Cle- 
ment Carlyon, and his acquaintance 
with Coleridge, will be understood 
when we lay before our readers the 
account of Coleridge’s style of con- 
versation among his travelling com- 
panions :— 

“« Coleridge,” quoth the doctor, “I 
need not say, was always a very notice- 
able personage among ys; and having, 
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moreover, no objection to be noticed, 
whoever the noticers might happen to be, 
he conceived the ludicrous idea of making 
a plenary sacrifice of common sense to 
the experiment of filling the natives, at 
fitting times and places, with the utmost 
astonishment. Accordingly, after con. 
ning over the respective merits of several 
nonsensical stories which he had in some 
corner of his brain—such as the tragi- 
cal ballad of ‘ Tittymouse brim’ [forsan 
rhythmi caus’ legendum ‘ brin’ pro 
‘brun,’ idque pro ‘burn’—sed consu. 
lendi MSS.] ‘ when the youngest (sister) 
pushed the eldest in’— the story of Dr. 
Daniel Dodds, and his horse, Knobs, wha 
drank the wine-dregs at the Dapple Dog, 
in Doncaster, Se. &¢.” 


On which Dr. IH. [still doctors at 
every step !] remarks : 

«© Dr. Daniel Dodds of Doncaster, 

“Dr. Daniel Dove! A discovery! 


The authorship of the Doctor is no longer 
a mystery.” 


If by this note Dr. II. means that 
Coleridge was the author, he is put 
out of court by the death of the 
Ancient Mariner. But that Doctor 
Daniel Dodds, and his horse, Knobs, 
drinking the dregs at the Dapple Dog, 
Doncaster, in all the alliteration of 
D-ism, is Doctor Daniel Dove of Don- 
caster, with his horse, Nobs [so spelt, 
we suppose, as to deprive us of a Key 
to the original |, there can be no man- 
ner of doubt. And what is the real 
story of Dr. Daniel Dodds?) We know 
not, and we are grieved to say so. 

That it is a better story than that of 
the Dovtor we are perfectly sure, for it 
could not well be worse. Let it be 
related to us, therefore, by one of our 
9,876,543,210 correspondents [whence 
did we borrow or steal this numeration, 
Doctor ? tell us the chapter and verse], 
and we shall do it infinite justice. 

Nay, more, Clement Carlyon has 
supplied us with another story, which 
is the original of an effort in the 
Doctor : 

** Once upon a time there lived an old 
maiden lady of the name of Mary Row— 
Mrs. Mary Row. The place of her resi- 
dence was Ottery St. Mary, which is si- 
tuated in the county of Devon, about 
twelve miles from Exeter, and four from 
Tiverton, ‘To get at it, you must leave 
the great road from Bath to Exeter at an 
inn near the late seat of SirG. Y. Sir 
George got into Parliament, ruined his 
fortune, and sold his beautiful estate to 
an East India nabob; in short, there 
are many anecdotes that might be related 
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of Sir G. Y. But, to return to Mrs. 
Mary Row. This Mrs. Mary Row had 
the reputation of being a witch. She 
had always near her an old black 
cat. This old black cat was thought 
to be her familiar ; and, on the de: th of 
Mrs. Mary Row, the opinion of her hav- 
ing been a witch was confirmed in the 
followi ing extraordinary manner. The old 
black eat got on the top of the house of 
its late old maiden mistress, and audibly 
thrice exclaimed, as numbers were ready 
to testify, 

* Moll Ro—o—ow ; Moll Ro—o—ow ; 

Moll Ro—o—ow is dead.’ 


Then, continues Clement, of Cornwall, 
we all joined in chorus, imitating the 
cat-call like a well-trained band of. tom- 
cats, to the amazement of all present. 
That we fully succeeded in making tom- 
fools of ourselves no one can doubt.” ee 
Cartyon, p. 134. 


This may have been very good fun 
in talk. It makes no great impression 
in print. Neither does the following 
story of the Doctor, modelled upon it 
in all particulars : 


THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS. 


*«* A tale which may content the minds 

Of learned men and grave philosophers.’ 
Gascoyne. 

** Once upon a time there were Three 
Bears, who lived together in a house of 
their own, ina wood. One of them was 
a Little, Small, Wee Bear; and one was 
a Middle-sized Bear ; and the other was 
a Great, Huge Bear. They had each a 
pot for their porridge ; a little pot for the 
Little, Small, Wee Bear; and a middle- 
sized pot for the Middle Bear; and a 
great pot for the Great, Huge Bear. And 
they had each a chair to sit in; a little 
chair for the Little, Small, Wee Bear ; 
and a middle-sized ‘chair for the Middle 
Bear ; and a great chair for the Great, 
Huge Bear. And they had each a bed 
to sleep i in; a little bed for the Little, 
Small, Wee Bear; and a middle-sized 
bed for the Middle Bear; and a great 
bed for the Great, Huge Bear. 

“One day, after they had mdde the 
porridge for their breakfast, and poured 
it into their porridge-pots, they walked 
out into the wood while the porridge was 
cooling, that they might not burn their 
mouths, by beginning too soon to eat it. 
And while they were walking, a little 
old Woman came to the house. She 
could not have been a good, honest, old 
Woman; for first she looked in at the 
window, and then she peeped in at the 
key-hole ; and seeing nobody in the 
house, she lifted the latch. The door 
was not fastened, because the Bears were 
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good Bears, who did nobody any harm, 
and never suspected that any ‘body would 
harm them. So the little old Woman 
opened the door, and went in; and well 
pleased she was when she saw the por- 
ridge on the table. If she had been a 
good little old Woman, she would have 
waited till the Bears came home, and 
then perhaps, they would have asked her 
to breakfast ; for they were good Bears, 
a little rough or so, as the manner of 
Bears is, but, for all that, very good-na- 
tured and hdspitable. But she was an 
impudent, bad old Woman, and set about 
helping herself. 

** So, first she tasted the porridge of 
the Great, Huge Bear, and that was too 
hot for her; and she said a bad word 
about that. And then she tasted the 
porridge of the Middle Bear, and that 
was too cold for her, and she said a bad 
word about that, too. And then she 
went to the porridge of the Little, Small, 
Wee Bear, and tasted that, and that was 
neither too hot nor too cold, but just 
right; and she liked it so well, that she 
ate it all up: but the naughty old Wo- 
man said a bad word about the little 
porridge-pot, because it did not hold 
enough for her. 

“ Then the little old Woman sate down 
in the chair of the Great, Huge Bear, and 
that was too hard for her. And then she 
sate down in the chair of the Middle 
Bear, and that was too soft for her. And 
then she sate down in the chair of the 
Little, Small, Wee Bear, and that was 
neither too hard nor too soft, but just 
right. So she seated herself in it, and 
there she sate till the bottom of the chair 
came out, and down came hers, plump 
upon the ground. And the naughty old 
Woman -said a wicked word about that, 
too. 

« Then the little old Woman went up 
stairs into the bed-chamber in which the 
three Bears slept. And first she lay 
down upon the bed of the Great, Huge 
Bear ; but that was too high at the head 
for her. And next she lay down upon 
the bed of the Middle Bear; and that 
was too high at the foot for her. And 
then she lay down upon the bed of the 
Little, Small, Wee Bear ; and that was 
neither too high at the head, nor at the 
foot, but just right. So she covered her- 
self up comfortably, and lay there till she 
fell fast asleep. 

“ By this time the Three Bears thought 
their porridge would be cool enough; so 
thev came home to breakfast. Now the 
little old Woman had left the spoon of 
the Great, Huge Bear, standing in his 
porridge. 


*Somebodp has been at 
mp porridge! 
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said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, 
rough, gruff voice. And when the 
Middle Bear looked at his, he saw that 
the spoon was standing in it too. They 
were wooden spoons; if they had been 
silver ones, the naughty old Woman 
would have put them in her pocket. 


‘ Somebody has been at my 
porridge 


said the Middle Bear, in his middle 
voice, 

“ Then the Little, Small, Wee Bear, 
looked at his, and there was the spoon 
in the porridge-pot, but the porridge was 
all gone. 


* Somebody has been at my porridge, and hag eaten it 
allup!’ 


said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his 
little, small, wee voice. 


“Upon this the Three Bears, seeing 
that some one had entered their house, 
and eaten up the Little, Small, Wee 
Bear’s breakfast, began to look about 
them. Now the little old Woman had 
not put the hard cushion straight when 
she rose from the chair of the Great, 
Huge Bear, 


‘Somebodp has been 
sitting in mp chair! 


said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, 
rough, gruff voice. 


“ And the little old Woman had squat- 


ted down the soft cushion of the Middle 
Dear. 


‘ Somebody has been sitting 
in my chair!’ 


said the Middle Bear, in his middle 
voice. 


“And you know what the little old 
Woman had done to the third chair. 


* Somebody has been sitting in my chair, and has sale 
the bottom of it out!" 


said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his 
little, small, wee voice. 


“Then the Three Bears thought it 
necessary that they should make further 
search ; so they went up stairs into their 
bed-chamber. Now the little old Wo- 
man had pulled the pillow of the Great, 
Huge Bear, out of its place. 


‘ Somebodp has been 
Iping in mp bed? 


said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, 
rough, gruff voice. 
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‘« And the little old Woman had pulled 
the bolster of the Middle Bear out of its 
place. 


‘ Somebody has been lying in 
my bed!’ 


said the Middle Bear, in his middle 
voice, 


‘“* And when the Little, Small, Wee 
Bear, came to look at his bed, there was 
the bolster in its place ; and the pitlow 
in its place upon the bolster ; ; and upon 
the pillow was the little old Woman’s 
ugly, dirty head,—which was not in its 
place, for she had no business there. 


* Somebody has been lying in my bed,—and here she is!" 


said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his 
little, small, wee voice. 


** The little old Woman had heard in 
her sleep the great, rough, gruff voice 
of the Great, Huge Bear; but she was 
so fast asleep that it was no more to her 
than the roaring of wind, or the rumbling 
of thunder. And she had heard the 
middle voice of the Middle Bear, but it 
was only as if she had heard some one 
speaking in a dream. But when she 
heard the little, small, wee voice, of the 
Little, Small, Wee Bear, it was so sharp, 
and so shrill, that it awakened her at 
once. Up she started; and when she 
saw the Three Bears on one side of the 
bed, she tumbled herself out at the other, 
and ran to the window. Now the window 
was open, because the Bears, like good, 
tidy Bears, as they were, always opened 
their bed-chamber window when they 
got up in the morning. Out the little 
old Woman jumped; and whether she 
broke her neck in the fall, or ran into the 
wood and was lost there, or found her 
way out of the wood, and was taken up 
by the constable aud sent to the House 
of Correction for a vagrant as she was, I 
cannot tell. But the Three Bears never 
saw any thing more of her.” 


Call you this writing Pantagruelli- 
cally? No. Itiswhatwe call trash—and 
being without wit or humour, fancy 
or fun: nothing but trash. Mrs. Moll 
Row is far superior. 

(Quere,is there notanother Moll Row 
celebrated in poetry? Wethink we have 
heard some agreeable amatory verses 
addressed to a lady of that name, attri- 
buted, but perhaps erroneously, to the 
Vicar of Harrow. We do not remem- 
ber them exactly, but they begin, if we 
do not mistake, with a geographical 
description of Mount Caucasus.) 

So far for the original of Dr. Danie} 
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Dove. Good night, Dr. Clement Care 
lyon; and, as you are an honest, 
honourable, worthy, orthodox, right- 
minded churchman and Tory, full of 
learning, full of kindness, full of thought, 
full of good memories, warm be your 
nightcap, and soft your slumber. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH.—HUNTING 
DOWN. 
Aliena quisquis recitat et querit famam. 
Martial. 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy 
chair. Pore. 
Ov yag ros yt Toiev iysivare roTWE wHTNE 
Oley ciguriiga Cid o' tusves, nai ora. 
Homer. 
Thus paraphrased : 
No, Doctor—no! 
Thy hand can never pull Pantagruel’s 
bow. O. Y. 
Mais qu’arriva-t-il? Trés peu de lec. 
teurs ressemblarent au chien qui succe 
la moélle.— Questions sur l’ Encyclopedie. 


Quanto rectius hic qui nil molitur inepte? 
HIonace, 

Midnight, and not an eye. 
Sourney —or Smirn. 


Coleridge, not long before his death, 
and shortly after the appearance of the 
first volume of the Doctor, complained 
to us, while we were drinking tea, 
or something else, with him at [igh- 
gate, that Southey had not acted 
fairly in appropriating to himself this 
story of Doctor Daniel Dodds of Don- 
caster, and his horse, Nobs; for it was 
a stock story of his own, which he had 
intended to make the basis of a Rabe- 
lesian work. Now, as Coleridge al- 
ways intended to do every thing, and 
actually did next to nothing, we think 
nobody seriously aggrieved him in tak- 
ing for use any goods which in his 
hands would have been useless ; and 
Coleridge had no power of sustained 
humour. [is attempts at drollery, in 
the Friend and elsewhere, are melan- 
choly to the last degree. In the best 
things of the satirical kind he ever 
wrote, “The Devil’s Walk,” “ The 
Round Spaces on the Tombstone,” 
and some epigrams, he went to the 
devil for their piquancy. In short, he 
could not write any thing, whether 
serious or sportive, without diablerie ; 


* “ Belier, mon ami, si tu voulois commencer par le commencement tu me ferois 


grand plaisir.” Giaxr Mouttneav.. 
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N.B.—Never imagine that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or any other doc- 
trine, depends upon the Grecism of the 
New Testament. Middleton wasa prig, 
and no conjuror. Read Origen and 
Chrysostom. No matter why. You'll 
find out as you read. 


and he had a strong penchant for 
damning all persons whom he disliked, 
from Pitt down to Mackintosh. Now 
this is by no means in the manner of 
Francis Rabelais, physician. 

But as remote from that renowned 
curé is the manner in which the Doc- 
tor, §c. is written. Let us begin with 
the beginning, as was recommended to 
Antony Hamilton's ram.* The first 
chapter of the Doctor is marked Chap- 
ter VII., A.I., which signifies Ante 
Initium—the numbers running back 
until we come to the preface ; a species 
of wit of the scantiest kind. 


* CHAPTER THE SEVENTH, A, I. 


“ 4 FAMILY PARTY AT A NEXT-DOOR 
NEIGHBOUR’S, 


**«Good sir, reject it not, although it bring 
Appearances of some fantastic thing 
At first unfolding ! 


* Geoncr Wituer To Tue Kina,’ 


“*Twas in the fourth night of the story 
of the Doctor and his horse, and had 
broken it off, not like Scheherezade, be- 
cause it was time to get up, but because 
it was time to go to bed. It was at 
thirty-five minutes after ten o’clock, on 
the 20th of July, in the year of our Lord 
1813. I finished my glass of punch, 
tinkled the spoon against its side, as if 
making music to my meditations, and 
having my eyes fixed upon the Bhow 
Begum, who was sitting opposite to me 
at the head of her own table, I said, ‘ It 
ought to be written in a book !’ 

“There had been a heavy thunder- 
storm in the afternoon, and, though the 
thermometer had fallen from 78 to 70, still 
the atmosphere was charged. If that 
mysterious power by which the nerves 
convey sensation, and make their im- 
pulses obeyed, be (as experiments seem 
to indicate) identical with the galvanic 
fluid; and if the galvanic and electric 
fluids be the same (as philosophers have 
more than surmised); and if the lungs 
(according to a happy hypothesis) ela- 
borate for us from the light of heaven 
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this pabulum of the brain, and material 
essence, or essential matter of genius, 
it may be that the ethereal fire which I 
had inhaled so largely during the day 
produced the bright conception; or, at 
least, impregnated and quickened the 
latent seed. The punch, reader, had no 
share in it. 

“I had spoken, as it were, abstractedly, 
and the look which accompanied the 
words was rather cogitative than re- 
gardant. The Bhow Begum laid down 
her snuff-box and replied, entering into 
the feeling, as well as echoing the words 
—‘It ought to be written in a book: 
certainly it ought!’ 

‘They may talk as they will of the dead 
languages. Our auxiliary verbs give us 
a power which the ancients, with all their 
varieties of mood and inflections of tense, 
never could attain. ‘It must be written 
in a book,’ said I, encouraged by her 
manner, The mood was the same, the 
tense was the same; but the gradation 
of meaning was marked in a way which 
a Greek or Latin grammarian might have 
envied as well as admired. 

‘««« Pshaw ! nonsense! stuff!’ said my 
wife’s eldest sister, who was sitting at 
the right hand of the Bhow Begum. ‘I 
say, write it in a book, indeed!’ My 
wife’s youngest sister was sitting dia- 
gonally opposite to the last speaker: she 
lifted up her eyes, and smiled. It was 
a smile which expressed the same opin- 
ion as the late vituperative tones : there 
was as much of incredulity in it, but 
more of wonder and less of vehemence. 

“ My wife was at my left hand, making 
a cap for her youngest daughter, and 
with her tortoiseshell-paper workbox be- 
fore her. I turned towards her, and re- 
peated the words, ‘1t must be written in 
a book!’ But I smiled whilst I was 
speaking, and was conscious of that sort 
of meaning in my eyes which calls out 
contradiction for the pleasure of sporting 
with it. 

“* Write it in a book?’ she replied ; 
‘I am sure you won't!’ And she looked 
at me with a frown. Poets have written 
much upon their ladies’ frowns, but I do 
not remember that they have ever de- 
scribed the thing with much accuracy. 
When my wife frowns, two perpendicular 
wrinkles, each three-quarters of an inch 
in length, are formed in the forehead, the 
base of each resting upon the top of the 
nose, and equidistant from each other. 
The poets have also attributed dreadful 
effects to the frown of those whom they 
love. I cannot say that I ever experienced 
any thing very formidable in my wife’s. 
At present, she knew her eyes would give 
the lie to it if they looked at me steadily 
for a moment; so they wheeled to the 
left-about quick, off at a tangent, in a 
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direction to the Bhow Begum ; and then 
she smiled. She could not prevent the 
smile, but she tried to make it scornful. 

‘* My wife’s nephew was sitting diago- 
nally with her, and opposite his mother, 
on the left-hand of the Bhow Begum, 
‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, ‘it ought to be 
written in a book! It will be a glorious 
book! Write it, uncle, I beseech you!’ 
My wife’s nephew is a sensible lad. He 
reads my writings, likes my stories, ad- 
mires my singing, and thinks as I do in 
politics :—a youth of parts and consider- 
able promise, 

***He will write it!’ said the Bhow 
Begum, taking up her snuff-box, and 
accompanying the words with a nod of 
satisfaction and encouragement. ‘ He 
will never be so foolish !’ said my wife. 
My wife's eldest sister rejoined, ‘ He is 
foolish enough for any thing !’ ” 


o 
5 


This is working hard to be facetious. 
“J’apprends d’étre vif,” said the German 
baron, when a French friend of his 
caught him jumping over joint-stools, 
to qualify himself by degrees for the 
sprightliness and vivacity he saw exhi- 
bited among the wits and beauties of 
the Parisian salons. And _joint-stool 
jumping bears the same relation to the 
polished ease and grace of the beaur 
esprits of the Fauxbourg St. Germain 
of former days, as this second-hand 
Tristram Shandyizing does to the ge- 
nuine spirit of Pantagruelism, which 
the Doctor fancies he has caught. 

What says the everlasting Wither in 
the motto? He prays that the book 
may not be rejected, because, at its 
first unfolding, it displays a fantastical 
appearance. Have we not heard that 
before? Yea! and let us transcribe 
the passage, learned reader, that, read- 
ing it, you may read what French was 
in the days of good King Francis I., 
one of the chosen personages to whom 
the book is dedicated, as you will per- 
ceive. Never mind, if it should appear 
somewhat hard to construe, as the boys 
say at school. Muster your courage, 
and you'll get on. It is a better style 
of French than what we have nowa- 
days, or since the invasion of the Swiss 
into the literature of France under 
Rousseau. The Genevese did for 
French what the Scotch did for Eng- 
lisk. Hume and Robertson were men 
of some sort of mark ; but the tendency 
of their washy style and pretending 
manner was to produce Blair and 
Dugald Stewart, and other writers of 
elegant English—a thing abominable 
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in the eyes of gods and men.* Scott, 
as became his name, wrote Scotch ; 
and by keeping the Scoticism in its 
proper place, contributed to free Eng- 
lish from the pestilence. Genevism 
still infests French; but it must be 
owned that every now and then, in 
Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris, 
we are saluted with some sounds of the 
old music of the days of the Cloth of 
Gold. Here follows the prologue of 
the first book of Gargantua, as it was 
written three hundred years ago and 
three [1535]. 


«« Beuueurs tresillustres, et vous ve- 
rollez trespretieux (car a vous, non a 
aultres sont dediez mes escriptz), Alci- 
biades, on dialoge de Platon intitulé Le 
Bancquet, louant son precepteur Socrates, 
sans controuerse prince des philosophes, 
entre aultres parolles, le dict estre sem- 
blable es Silenes. Silenes estoyent iadiz 
petites boytes, telles que voyons de pre- 
sent es bouticques des apothecaires ; 
painctes au dessus de figures ioyeuses 
et friuoles, comme de harpyes, satyres, 
oysons bridez, lieures cornuz, canes bas- 
tees, boucqz vollans, cerfz lymonniers, 
et aultres telles painctures contrefaictes 
a plaisir, pour exciter le monde a rire: 
quel feut Silene, maistre du bon Bacchus: 
mais, on dedans, lon reseruoyt les fines 
drogues, comme baulme, ambre_ griz, 
amomon, muscq, ziuette, pierreries, et 
aultres choses pretieuses. Tel disoyt 
estre Socrates ; par ce que, le voyans au 
dehors, et lestimans par lexteriore appa- 
rence, nen eussiez donné ung coupeau 
doignon, tunt laid il estoyt de cors, et 
ridicule en son maintien; le nez poinctu, 
le reguard dung taureau, le visaige dung 
fol, simple en meurs, rusticq en vesti- 
mens, paoure de fortune, infortuné en 
femmes, inepte a tous offices de la repub- 
licque ; tousiours riant, tousiours beuuant 
dautant a ung chascun, tousiours se gua- 
belant, tousiours dissimulant son diuin 
scauoir. Mais, ouurans ceste boyte, 
eussiez on dedans trouvé une celeste et 
impreciable drogue ; entendement plus 
que humain, vertus merueilleuse, couraige 
inuincible, sobresse non pareille, con- 
tentement certain, asseurance parfaicte, 
desprisement incroyable de tout ce pour- 
quoy les humains tant veiglent, courent, 
trauaillent, nauigent, et battaillent. 

** A quel propous, en vostre aduiz, 
tend ce prelude et coup dessay? Pour 
autant que vous, mes bons disciples, et 
quelques aultres folz de seiour, lisans les 
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ioyeux tiltres daulcuns liures de nostre 
inuention, comme Gargantua, Puntagruel, 
Fessepinthe, la Dignité des Braguettes, des 
Poys au lard cum commento, ivgez trop 
facillement nestre on dedans traicté que 
mocqueries, folatreries, et menteries ioy- 
euses : veu que lenseigne exteriore (cest 
le tiltre), sans plus auant enquerir, est 
communement receue a derision et guau- 
disserye. Mais, par telle legiereté ne 
conuientestimer les oeuures des humains: 
car vous mesmes dictes lhabict ne faict 
le moyne ; et tel est vestu dhabit mon- 
achal qui on dedans nest rien moins 
que moyne; et tel est vestu de cappe 
hespaignolle qui, en son couraige, nulle- 
ment affiert a Hespaigne. Cest pourquoy 
fault ouurir le liure, et soigueusement 
peser ce que y est deduyct. Lors con- 
gnoistrez que la drogue dedans contenue 
est bien daultre valeur que ne promettoyt 
la boyte. Cest a dire, que les matieres 
icy traictees ne sont tant folastres comme 
le tiltre au dessus pretendoyt. 

“« Et, posé le cas que, au sens literal, 
vous trouuez matieres assez loyeuses, et 
bien correspondentes au nom, toutesfoys 
pas demourer la ne fault, comme au chant 
des sirenes ; ains a plus hault sens inter- 
preter ce que par aduenture cuydiez dict 
en guayeté de cueur. Crochetastes vous 
oncques bouteilles? Caisgne! Reduysez 
a memoyre la contenence que auiez. 
Mais veistes-vous oncques chien ren- 
contrant quelque os medulaire? Cest, 
comme dict Platon, lib. If. de Rep., 
la beste du monde plus philosophe. Si 
veu lauez, vous auez peu noter de quelle 
deuotion il le guette, de quel soing il Je 
guarde, de quel ferueur il le tient, de 
quelle prudence il lentomme, de quelle 
affection il le brise, et de quelle diligence 
il le sugce. Qui linduict a ce faire? 
Quel est lespoir de son estude? quel 
bien pretend il? Rien plus que ung peu 
de mouelle. Vray est que ce peu plus 
est delicieux que le beaucoup de toutes 
aultres , pource que la mouelle est ali- 
ment elabouré a perfection de nature, 
comme dict Galen. Il!. Facult. nat., 
et X1., De usu partium. 

“A lexemple dicelluy vous conuient 
estre saiges, pour fleurer, sentir et esti- 
mer ces beaulx liures de haulte gresse, 
legiers au prochaz, et hardiz a la ren- 
contre. Puys, par curieuse leczon et 
meditation frequente, rumpre los, et 
sugcer la substantificque mouelle, cest 
a dire ce que ientendz par ces symboles 
Pythagoricques, auecques espoir certain 
destre faictz escortz et preux a ladicte 
lecture ; car en ycelle bien aultre goust 





* See Charles Lamb. “ None of the cursed philosophical Humeian indifference, 


so cold, and unnatural, and inhuman [read in-Hume-an] * * 


none of Dr. Robert- 


son's periods, with three members,— Epistole Agnine curant Talfordio serviente in 
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trouuerez, et doctrine plus absconse, 
laqueile vous rouelera da treshaultz sa- 
cremens et mysteres horrificques, tant 
en ce qui concerne nostre religion, que 
aussy lestat politicq et vie oeconomicque. 

««Croyez vous en vostre foy que onc- 
ques Homere, escripuant Iliade et Odys- 
see, pensast es allegories lesquelles de 
luy ont calefreté Plutarche, Heraclides 
Ponticq, Eustatie, Phornute, et ce que 
dyceulx Politian ha desrobé? Si le 
croyez, vous napprochez ne de piedz ne 
de mins a mon opinion; qui decrete 
ycelles aussi peu auoir esté songees 
dHomere que dOuide, en ses Metamor- 
phoses, les sacremens de leuangile ; les- 
quelz ung frere lubin, vray crocque- 
lardon, sest efforcé demonstrer, si, dad- 
venture, il rencontroyt gens aussy folz 
que luy, et (comme dict le prouerbe) 
couuercle digne du chaulderon. 

** Si ne le croyez, quelle cause est pour- 
quoy autant nen ferez de ces ioyeuses et 
nouuelles chronicques? combien que, les 
dictant, ny pensasse en plus que vous, 
qui par aduenture beuuez comme moy. 
Car, a la composition de ce liure seig- 
neurial, ie ne perdy ne employai oncques 
plus ny aultre temps que celluy qui estoyt 
estably a prendre ma refection corporelle, 
scauoir est, beuuant et mangeant. Aussy 
est ce la iuste heure descripre ces haultes 
matieres et sciences profundes. 

‘* Comme bien faire scauoyt Homere, 
paragon de tous philologes, et Ennie, 
pere des poetes latins, ainsi que tes- 
moigne Horace, quoy que ung malauctru 
ayt dict que ses carmes sentoyent plus le 
vin que lhuyle. 

“ Autant en dict ung tirelupin de mes 
liures ; mais bren pour luy. Lodeur du 
vin o combien plus est friant, riant, 
priant, plus celeste et delitieux que 
dhuyle! Et prendray autant a gloyre 
quon die de moy que plus en vin aye 
despendu que en huyle, que feit Demos- 
thenes quand de luy on disoyt que plus 
en huyle que en vin despendoyt. A moy 
nest que houneur et gloyre destre dict et 
reputé bon guaultier et bon compaignon : 
en ce nom, suys bien venu en toutes 
bonnes compaignies de Pantagruelistes. 
A Demosthenes feut reproché, par ung 
chagrin, que ses oraisons sentuyent 
comme la serpielliere dung ord ct sale 
huylier, Pourtant, interpretez tous mes 
faictz et mes dictz en la perfectissime 
partie ; ayez en reuerence le cerueau 
caseiforme qui vous paist de ces belles 
billeuezees, et, a vostre pouuoir, tenez 
moy tousiours ioyeulx. 

“* Or esbaudissez vous, mes amours, et 
guayment lisez tout a layse du cors et au 
proufict des reins. Mais escoutaz, vietz- 
dazes, que le maulubec vous trousque ; 
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vous soubuienne de boyre a my pour la 
pareille, et ie vous pleigeray tout ares 
metys.” 


Is not that something like a preface 
— somewhat like a grand discharge of 
artillery preluding a grand battle? May 
not the * Beuveurs trés illustres,” and 
the martyrs to the tender passion, for 
whose sole use and behoof the work is 
written, expect, from this solemn and 
portentous opening, the speciosa mira- 
cula which follow —if not 

‘* Antiphatem, Scyllamque, et cum 

Cyclope Charybdim,” * 


yet the wonders as rich and rare of 
the birth of Gargantua —his eating the 
six pilgrims in a sallad—his bedecking 
his mare with the bells of Notre Dame 
— his combing cannon-balls out of his 
head, to the confusion of Grandgousier, 
who mistook them for those familiar 
beasts which he called the Esparviers, 
or short-winged hawks, of the college 
of Montagu — or his presenting the 
Parisians with the river Seine, which 
still retains the hue and the odour of 
its origin. Does it not prepare us for 
the valour of John, the piety of Panta- 
gruel, the philosophy of Panurge, the 
judicial integrity of Bridoye, the elo- 
quence of Janotus de Bragmarde, the 
counsel of the captains of king Picro- 
chole, the misfortunes of that hapless 
prince, the physical experiments of 
Gargantua, “the wondrous boy,’’+ which 
filled the soul of his father with a fa- 
ther’s pride at the prodigious develope- 
ment of his son’s precocious genius, 
and the many-coloured web of adven- 
tures of love and war, wound up by 
that marvellous voyage so wisely con- 
ceived, so boldly executed, and so ap- 
propriately concluded? Can we turn 
back to the quaint pertness of this 
opening of The Doctor, §c.? Certainly 
not with any satisfaction. And as no- 
thing comes out of nothing, so nothing 
comes out of this ante-initial chapter ; 
except some trifling foolery. Ev. gr. 
The author retires to bed, but cannot 
sleep, thinking of the Doctor. He 
tries various experiments in vain, but 


** At last Morpheus reminded me of 
Dr. Torpedo's divinity lectures, where 
the voice, the manner, the matter, even 
the very atmosphere, and the streaiy 
candle-light, were all alike somnific ; 
where he who, by strong effort, lifted 
up his head, and forced open the reluc- 
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tant eyes, never failed to see all around 
him fast asleep. Lettuces, cowslip-wine, 
poppy-syrup, mandragora, hop-pillows, 
spiders’-web pills, and the whole tribe 
of narcotics, up to bang and the black- 
drop, would have failed: but this was 
irresistible ; and thus, twenty years after 
date, I found benefit from having at- 
tended the course.” 


Ah, Doctor! another Doctor has 
been beforeliand with you: 


“* Mais Gargantua ne pouvoit dormir 
en quelcque faczon qu’il se mist. Dont 
luy dist le Moyne: Je ne dors jamais a 
mon aise, sinon quand je suis au sermon 
ou quand je prie Dieu. Je vous sup- 
plie, commengons vous et moy les sept 
Pseaumes pour veoir si tantost ne serez 
endormi, Linvention pleut tres bien a 
Gargantua, et commencons le premier 
Pseaulme sus le poinct de Beati quorum 
sendormerent et lung et lautre.”’* 


Now, mark here the difference be- 
tween the French wit and the English 
joint-stool jumper. The joke about 
Dr. Torpedo is flat, insipid, trite, 
commonplace, hacked, worn. Is not 
sleeping at the sermon one of the stock- 
jests of the world? Is there a lan- 
guage of Europe in which it is not to 
be found? Is it not pictured in many 
a comic sketch and caricature? Do 


The Doctor, §c. 
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we not remember the effect of the read- 
ing in the Dunciad ? or the battle in the 
Lutrin? Under the presidency of the 
Goddess of Dulness, the Cambridge 
sophs and the Templars read the con- 
gregated authors to sleep. 


“Soft creeping, words on words, the 
sense compose, 

At every line they stretch, they yawn, 
they doze; 

As to soft gales topheavy pines bow low 

Their heads, and lift them as they cease 
to blow. 

Thus oft they rear, and oft the head de- 
cline, 

As breathe or pause by fits the airs divine ; 

And now to this side, now to that they 
nod, 

As verse or prose infuse the drowsy god. 

Thrice Budgell aimed to speak,” &c.+ 


By the way, it is of verses such as 
these that the Cockneys used to say 
the task of making them was easy. In 
the Lutrin: 


** Au plus fort du combat le chapelain 
Garnagne, 

Vers le sommet du front attenit d'un 
Charlemagne, 

Des vers de ce poéme, effet prodigieux ! 

Tout prét a s’endormir, baaille et ferme 
les yeux.” ¢ 


Thus Alexandrinically : 


When hottest was the fight, | the chaplain, good Garnagne, 
Upon his forehead’s top | smote by a Charlemagne 

— Its magic power I tell, | with wonder and surprise — 
Swift sinking into sleep, | ya-awns, and shuts his eyes. 


And after these things, and fifty 
things of the same kind before us, it 
is too late in the day to pass off the 
same jest as a novel piece of facetious- 
ness. Then, who is Doctor Torpedo ? 
Nobody, any body, every body. You 
may apply it to every divinity lecturer 
in the world, justly or unjustly, as the 

Ela” voy? —— 
* 


case may be. In satire, Doctor, un- 
less you direct it against a whole class 
of men (which is not the case here), 
you should individualise. Name! 
name! as the bawlers say in the House 
of Commons. Does not Alcinous 
remark — 


> 4 ‘ , > , » > > , 
Ov piv yar vis Tamar dvavypns tor avbowrwy, 
Ov xands, ovds wiv icbrds, tony ra Towra yivnras, 
, ~ > , ~ e 
AAD toi wtees cibevras, tre xt cinwos Toxnts. § 


“* Tell me your name 





For, from the | hour of his | birth, no | man is a- | nonymous | wholly. 
Names are be- | stowed on | all, whether | good or | bad, from the | moment 
Into the | world they are | sent, be- | gotten of | father and | mother.” 


[How do you like our hexameters, 
Doctor?] Now, Dr. Torpedo is no 
name, or designation of man. The 
satire is, therefore, as dull as ditch- 

* Gargantua, liv. i. cap. xli. 
¢ Lutrin, Chant V. 


water. Turn we to Rabelais. Tere 
we have a distinct and intelligible 
scoff against the ridiculous iteration of 
prayers, or devotional offices imposed 
+: Dunciad, Book IT. 
§ Odyssey, B. VIII. 550. 
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by the Church of Rome; the conse- 
quence of which is not to excite thoughts 
of repentance or religion, but to induce 
listlessness and sleep. There is preg- 


INTERCHAPTER THE FIRST.—RECOVER- 
ING. 


Te sequimur. Lucretius. 


Commentators each dark passage shun, 


And hold their farthing candles to the 
sun, Youne. 


We follow you, Doctor, in your wit 
mechanical and typographical as it is ; 
and, therefore, treat you to an inter- 
chapter in your own fashion. In the 
last chapter, we lectured you on your 
inferiority to Rabelais, but, we trust, 
with no undue severity of reproach. 
We did it mildly, and with gentle 
hand. The correction was paternal, 
and we trust it was received filially. 
Rupture not, like the Hiarbitan under 
the infliction of the e2mulous tongue of 
Timagenes ;* neither hang yourself, as 
did Lycambes,+ after being lampooned 
by his son-in-law, Archilochus. Be 
not snuffed out, as was Jolin Keats, ¢ 
fading away like his own nightingale 
in consequence of an article in that 
Quarterly wherein R. S., i.e. Robert 
Southey, writes ; nor fret§ yourself to 
death, as did Kirke White, in conse- 
quence of an article in the Monthly 
Review, wherein R. §. does not write. 
Let it not be placed upon your monu- 
mental stone that you were slain by 
us, as the monumental stone of Edwin, 
the comedian, records him to have been 
by the Familiar Epistles, || with the 
assistance (but this does not appear on 
the stone) of a perpetual flood of punch ; 
neither burst a blood-vessel, like Jack 
Reeve, enraged that the Times had, in 
an article on the Surrey Theatre, in- 
sinuated what we all know to be with- 
out foundation —that his affection for 
brandy, with or without water, was 
more than Platonic. Imitate none of 
those suicidal practices, but submit 
graciously, remembering the words of 
Solomon touching the sparing of the 
rod. It is for your advantage it is 
done, and be grateful accordingly. 

Now, as we see by your countenance 
that you are good, we shall give you a 
sugar-plum. Here, Doctor, mump it 
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nant meaning in Rabelais; in the 
Doctor, nothing but. a stupid hack 
joke. Q. E. D. 


with satisfied tooth. It is this: —You 
have read the Prologue of Rabelais, 
and, we hope, duly digested it. You 
may have perused the Dutch Scholiast, 
and Du Chat, and Motteux, and Ozell 
— concerning whom you make a most 
conspicuous blunder—and deeply ad- 
mired the labours of these commenta- 
torial men. Now, to comfort you in 
your affliction, we tell you that this 
prologue is, in its opening, nothing 
more nor less than a translation of 
Erasmus’s article in his Adagia, under 
the head of SiAnvos "ArAxi€iddov. Look 
for it, and there you will find it; or, as 
it will not take up any great quantity 
of room, we supply it to you here: 


 Sianver’AAniliadov. * * Alcibiades 
apud Platonem in convivio, Socratis En- 
comium dicturus, eum Silenis similem 
facit, quod is multo alius esset proprius 
intuenti quam summo habitu specieque 
videretur. Quem si de summa, quod 
dici solet, cute quis estimasset non emis- 
sit asse. Facies erat rusticana, taurinus 
aspectus, nares sim [not pointi] mu- 
coque plene. Sannionem quemquam 
bardum ac stupidum dixisses. Cultus 
neglectus, sermo simplex ac plebeius, et 
humilis ut qui semper aurigas, ardones, 
fullones, et fabros haberet. * * * 
Fortuna tenuis, uxor qualem ne vilissimus 
quidem carbonarius ferre posset in ore. 
* * *  Videbatur ineptus ad omnia 
reipublice munia, adeo ut quodam die, 
nescio quid apud populum adorsus agere, 
cum risu sit explosus. Atque si Silenum 
hunc tam ridiculum explicuisses, vide- 
licet numen invenisses potius, quam ho- 
minem, animum ingentem sublimem, ac 
vere philosophicum, omnium rerum pro 
quibus czteri mortales currunt, navigant, 
sudant, litigant, belligerantur, contemp- 
torem,” &c.¢ 


Compare the French and the Latin» 
and you will see we are right. Not a 
note-monger of the pack has ever 
guessed it; which is quite correct, and 
tends to shew how beautifully Rabelais 
has been edited. 

So, comfort yourself with that. But 
by no means take it into your head 
that the curé of Meudon stole, con- 





* Horace. 


+ Ibid. 
§ Southey’s Life of Kirke White. 
{ Chil, Test, Cent, I1I., Adag. I. 


t Don Juan. 
|| J. W. Croker. 
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veyed, prigged, or whatever is the word 
most appropriate and classical, this 
article from Erasmus. No: by no 
manner of means, no. The Adagia 
was one of the best-known books among 
scholars of that day; and as Rabelais 
wrote for scholars only, as he is still 
understood only by scholars, he caught 
a hold of the passage, and turned it 
into his own peculiar dialect, perfectly 
certain that its identity would be re- 
cognised at once by his readers. He 
did not anticipate that the labours of 
the adagist would be superseded, and all 
but forgotten, and that his own romance 
would fall into the hands of those who 
had hardly heard of the name of him 
who was begotten at Gouda and born 
in Rotterdam, as the inscription in the 
former town has it, or had it, viz., 
Erasmus. 

We wish to ask you, Doctor, Who 
is the hero of Rabelais? Who is King 
Picrochole? You know not: we do. 


** Well do we know, but must not 
tell.” * 


What do you think of Socrates being 
described, in the prologue we have 
quoted, as having a nez pointu, when 
all descriptions of him assure us that 
it was snub, or flat, and when we find 
the very original of Erasmus to be 
nares sima? Could not Rabelais trans- 
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late sime properly? Are you prepared 
to contend that the reading of the 
French text is correct? We doubt. 

But here is another point. You say 
that Daniel Dove had, at the time of 
the birth of his son, in the year 1723, 
two volumes of QOzell’s translation in 
his library; and you hint that he had 
none but old books. Now, Doctor, 
this is altogether out of the question. 
Ozell took up Motteux’s translation, 
as Motteux had taken up Urquhart’s 
translation ; and Qzell’s edition ap- 
peared in 1737. How Daniel Dove, 
in 1723, could have had a copy, is 
mysterious; and the only manner in 
which it can be solved is, that the 
author of The Doctor knows as much 
of Rabelais at first hand as a cow does 
of a ruffled shirt, or a pig of a pinafore. 
Notandum,— Sir Thomas Urquhart’s 
translation is a very incorrect affair, 
though it is bepraised by all who have 
not read the original; among the rest, 
one Tytler, who died under the nick- 
name of Lord Woodlouselie, or some 
such title. He declared, that it might 
be considered one of the most perfect 
speciinens of the art of translation ; 
which, perhaps, is sufficient of itself to 
condemn it, as almost unworthy of 
reading. Sir Thomas gives a notion 
of his author, however, and that is 
something. 





CHAPTER THE SEVENTII.—-DISCOVER- 
ING. 


He hath been at a feast of languages, and 
hath carried off the scraps. 
SuakEsPEARE. 


Quote Lycophron, and people will take 
it for granted that you have read Homer. 
Quarterly Review. 

Dicetur toties cov 3” arapesbopevos. 
Marti. 


O que d’écrits obscurs, de livres ignorez» 
Furent en ce grand jour de la poudre 
tirez ! Boiteavu. 


But the Doctor makes a great parade 
and fuss about the multifariousness of his 
mottoesand quotations. And yet,notask 
is easier. Of the 199 chapter-mottoes 
of the four volumes —we have literally 
counted them—a_ large proportion 
comes from the obscurer English au- 
thors of the seventeenth century, which 
it has been Southey’s fancy, for reasons 


* Scott. 


rather obvious, to cry up all through 
his literary life. Herbert supplies nine 
quotations ; Quarles, five; Wither, 
four: about a tenth part of the whole. 
The man who has read these, must, of 
course, have read their better-known 
contemporaries. And Burton, Butler, 
Baxter, Cowley, &c., supply about 
thirty. The dramatists are read by 
every body; and we have from Shake- 
speare, eight quotations ; from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, five; from Mas- 
singer, four; from Middleton's Witch 
(the Doctor found it in Malone’s edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, at the end of 
Macbeth), six ; from Ben Jonson, seven ; 
from the other dramatists of the seven- 
teenth century, about seven or eight 
more. Now, here are nearly half the 
mottoes taken from sources lying at 
hand. A few of the more obscure 


names of French, Spanish, and Italian 
literatures—none of the great names 
find a place, except Dante, who is 
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quoted twice; and Rabelais, three 
times—supply about thirty. Of living 
authors, we have only the name of 
Southey. Of names of authors not 
long deceased, but Cowper and Lloyd. 
Aristophanes, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Herodotus, Homer, are the only Greek 
writers, and each is once quoted ; 
Horace, Ovid, Seneca, Terence, are 
the only Latin classics; but there are 
a few quotations from modern Latin 
writers. Horace has the compliment 
paid him of being cited four times ; 
the rest, but once. And what do you 
think is the quotation from Terence 
(see vol. ii. p. xii., and also p. 109)? 
“ Vir bonus est quis !” 

Now, Doctor, in which of the six 
plays of the dimidiatus Menander* do 
you find this Adonic? You may roam 
from the “Poeta quum primum” of 
the Andria, through the Eunuchus, the 
Heautontimorumenos, the Adelphi, the 
Hecyra, until you at last arrive at the 
“ Vos valete et plaudite ” of the Phor- 
mio, with its accompanying wind-up 
of Calliopius recensui; and never fall 
in with this “ Vir bonus est quis.” No, 
sir, these words never issued from the 
persona of Ambivius Turpio, or Attilius 
the Prenestine, or Minutius Prothi- 
mus ;+ for them Flaccus, the freedman 
of Claudius, composed no music, to 
be performed upon flutes dexter or 
sinister, equal or unequal, Phrygian, 
Lydian, Tyrian, or Sarrane. At no 
games, Megalensian, Roman, or fu- 
nereal in honour of AXmilius Paulus, 
were they repeated ; because they were 
written more than a hundred years after 
Terence had been gathered to his fa- 
thers [whether by being lost at sea, 
according to the statement of Quintus 
Cosconius, { Consentius, or Conficius, 
or whatever may have been the man’s 
name; or by dying at Stymphalus, in 
Arcadia, or Leucadia, of grief and 
chagrin for the loss of his play-loaded 
saddle-bags, which is the story of others, 
who are not recorded by Dona- 
tus]; written, we say, more than a 
century after Terence’s death, by one 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus: in the for- 
tieth line of whose sixteenth epistle— 
being that to Quinctius—of the second 
book, the words will be found closing 
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the hexameter. Doctor, this is a slo- 
venly slip, particularly as you designate 
the quotation as being “ well known.”§ 
And again may we ask you, In what 
part of the much-injured African do 
you find the quotation which closes 
your first volume? “ Faciam ut hujus 
loci semper memineris.” — TERENCE. 
It is pretty plain, that the Latin comic 
writers formed no part of the library 
of the Doctor. 

The Quarterly Reviewer had com- 
plained, that there was no High Dutch 
in the farrago of mottoes; and to sup- 
ply that defect we have, in the volumes 
which followed the review, two from 
Goethe, but that is all. If we go 
through the body of the work, we shall 
find the sources from which the quo- 
tations there are supplied to be much 
the same as those which supplied the 
mottoes; and, verily, there is no ne- 
cessity of supposing any ample or la- 
borious course of reading for the pur- 
pose. Every body who reads or writes 
at all must have pet authors, with 
whom he is familiar; and who, having 
furnished him with the thoughts, will 
furnish him naturally with the words 
in which these thoughts were expressed. 
This, to speak with Milton,|| after the 
astronomers, is every man’s own “small 
peculiar ;” and this * small peculiar” 
may be easily augmented by diction- 
aries, indexes, concordances, florilegia, 
and so forth. Here, for example, we 
ourselves have the Adagia of Erasmus 
lying before us — we took it down to 
copy the passage above quoted in our 
Interchapter; and what a flourishing 
appearance, in the way of learning, 
might we not make out of that, on all 
subjects in the world, indexed as they 
are with a most laudable minuteness ? 
Suppose —to go no further than the 
book about which we are discoursing 
—it came into our heads that it was 
written, in part or whole, by some deaf 
bore, some prosing or loquacious old 
Bogre, or Grobe, or other, among the 
cabalistic catalogue of the third vo- 
lume, might we not motto our chapter 
on that point with 

KwQirsoos xizans* i.e. Surdior turdo. 

Zenopotus Ex Evsutt Dionysio, 
Deafer than a thrush. 





* Julius Cesar. 
§ ‘* « Vir bonus est quis ?’— 'T ERENce. 


+ Inscriptiones fabularum Terentii. 


¢ £1. Donatus. 


Let good old Fuller answer the well-known 


question which is conveyed in the motto to this chapter.”— The Doctor, &c., vol. li, 


p- 109, 
|| Paradise Lost. 


It is in Horace, Ep., lib, ii. 16, 40. 
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Adscribit surditatem huic avi peculi- 
arem cum sit loquacissima, vel proverbio 
teste. Unde concinne dicetur in eos qui 
perpetuo blaterantes, ipsi non auscutant, 
— Erasmus. 


He ascribes peculiar deafness to this 
bird, which is proverbially most noisy. 
Whence the saying is fitly applied to 
those who, perpetually blathering, do 
not hear what others say. 


If we complained of the prolix prating 
of the work, and the heedlessness of 
the arrangement, have we not 


Maxgorign ris "lauddos AmAwy. 
Juuius Pottux. 


Making a longer story than the Iliad. 


Ovxovy 3h rou ALywr ys dv udbov axiParoy 
ixay xararinoies, TAavapevos yao av aravrn 
TouoUTOS WY, Kop pos Pausvoiro. 


Prato, De Legibus. 


As to headless stories, I should de- 
signedly pass them by ; if I met any by 
chance, it would appear to me shapeless. 


If we fancied that the loud profes- 
sions of the great merit of the work, 
and the sensation it is to make, came 
from the Laureate; voila / 


Msiova Com dauns xAweus xasomtvns. 
DioGenianus, 


He crackles louder than a green laurel 
on fire. 


TAaixts tues ovror triasinpoves Aauesorintese 
ARISTOPHANES, 
“‘These Laureate owls will never let 
you alone ;” 


which must be admitted to be a re- 
markably free translation ; the yaadxts 
Aavgwrixos being far better things in 
the Greek, and much dearer to every 
bard in the world, whether he be 
crowned with laurel or of unleafed 
head. 

So could we go on for a weck. 
Now, we have not Zenodotus, or Eu- 
bulus, or Diogenianus; nor, indeed, 
do we know where to find them: nor 
is Julius Pollux, nor even Plato, within 
reach. We have Aristophanes, but 
take not the trouble of reaching for 
him on this occasion. And yet there 
they are, casting a learned and erudite 
gleam over our page, all gathered in a 
quarter of an hour's reading from the 
Adagia. And, be it remarked, that 
we have, with due cunning, cited 
Erasmus himself in one place, in order 
that, if any one following our footsteps 
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should find out where we had been 
wandering, we might most indignantly 
appeal to our fairness and above-board 
conduct in quoting him. It is a good 
trick that, and has been often tried 
with complete success. 

Then, all the classical authors are 
verbally indexed; and you have the 
Gnomology of Homer, and many other 
appliances of the same kind, to consult. 
Cruden lays the Bible before you ; 
Todd helps you to Milton; Shake- 
speare has been indexed by Twiss, 
father or uncle, we believe, of the il- 
lustrious Horace, and, perhaps, the 
same gentleman who was recommended 
to the peculiar patronage of the lads 
and lasses of Ireland, in what the 
Doctor would call “an obvious and 
opprobrious rhyme,” in consequence 
of his having asserted, with the most 
perfect mendacity, that the ladies of 
*“*the first flower of the earth and first 
gem of the sea” did not stand upon 
trifles; or, to use the phraseology of 
their native isle, that they resembled 
the heifers of the celebrated city of 
Mullingar, in being beef to the heels. 
And then there are dictionaries and 
lexicons — Stephanus, Valpy, Gesner, 
Facciolati, Della Crusca, Johnson, 
Richardson, and so forth — bristling 
with quotations of which a dexterous 
workman may make important use. 
We have known it done with consi- 
derable skill. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago, there 
was a distinguished conversation-man 
— which, with deference, is very often 
only another word for a distinguished 
bore—in Dublin. He was not famous 
for a stream of eloquence de omni 
scibili, like Coleridge; nor did he let 
loose a continuous flood of story-telling 
like Scott. He punned not nor im- 
provvised like Theodore Hook; nor 
reparteed like George Colman, or 
Jekyll. He said not witty things like 
Lord Alvanley, nor sarcastic things 
like Croker. He had not the anec- 
dotical knowledge of James Smith, nor 
the fluent buffoonery of Sydney Smith. 
He could not boast the majestic flow of 
Croly, or the mingled enthusiasm and 
fun of Wilson. His was not the logical 
hammering of MacIntosh or the dis- 
putatious pedantry of Parr. But he 
talked a pleasant vernacular after- 
dinner idiom, in a round and harmo- 
nious accent, slightly tinctured with a 
Munster: brogue ; and what made his 
conversation remarkable, was the ex- 
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treme aptitude and felicity of his quo- 
tations. Be the subject what it might, 
a riband or a Raphael, a point of 
criticism or cookery, a question of di- 
vinity or duelling, he was ever ready 
with a passage from some Latin author, 
often lying far out of the ordinary 
course of reading, to bear upon it. 
Alike to him was Virgil or Ennius, 
Ovid or Silius Italicus, Titus Livius or 
Vopiscus, Lucretius or Ausonius, Sal- 
lust or the Historia Augusta Scriptores, 
Cicero or Quintilian, Plautus or Pliny. 
In the course of an evening it was 
quite certain, that, from unexpected 
quarters, he would adduce some half- 
dozen quotations; of which the appo- 
siteness was not more admired than 
the vast extent of reading from which 
they were drawn was wondered at. 
His secret was at last found out. He 
was caught one day, full-dressed for 
dinner, with his horse waiting at the 
door, reading Ainsworth’s Dictionary 
[observe, he—the man— was reading, 
not the horse]; for in those distant 
ages, no rumour of the existence of 
Facciolati had reached the [rish metro- 
polis. Being detected, he confessed 
the fact, that, from the days he had 
left college, he had not opened any 
other book of Latin literature; and 
that as for the out-of-the-way classics 
whom he so often paraded, he had 
never seen a copy of them in his life. 
* But,” said he, “I have a tolerably 
good memory, and can pretty well 
guess, from the character of my host, 
what is likely to be the current of 
conversation. So 1 sit down to Ains- 
worth, open him at hazard, and the 
devil’s in the dice if, in half-an-hour’s 
reading, | do not pick up some scraps 
which will suit; and these I produce, 
at fitting opportunities, to the amaze- 
ment of the natives, who think me a 
walking library: whereas I am, in- 
deed, only a walking dictionary — or 
rather an Ainsworth in black silk stock- 
ings, sitting over a bottle of claret.” 
[Let it be remarked, that he meant 
Ainsworth the book, not Ainsworth 
the Rookwood; who was not much 
more than born at the time we speak 
of. Our Admirable, who is not a 
maker of dictionaries, but an author of 
works hereafter to be quoted by dic- 
lionary-makers as authority, has been 
seen by us, more than once, in the 
costume above mentioned, and em- 
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ployed in the same potatory occupation 
with extreme industry. | 

As the conclusion of his story may 
be made of valuable instruction, we 
here continue it. ; 

Our quotation-monger, de cuyo 
nombre no quiero acordarme,* came 
to a stop at last. To use a well- 
understood saying, le outran the con- 
stable; and, after floundering about 
for a long time in the usual expedients 
of money-raising, was at last obliged 
to leave Dublin. He came to London, 
where, through the interference of some 
Trish friends high in power, he obtained 
an official situation in Malta. There, 
however, he contrived to do something 
more disgraceful than running in debt; 
and being warned by the governor that 
he was in danger of apprehension, he 
levanted. Perhaps, however, we should 
say, he Archipelagoed; for he had to 
run from the officers of justice, and 
escaped in an open boat to Constan- 
tinople, scudding through the Cyclades. 
In Constantinople he was speedily re- 
duced to the most grinding distress, 
and, with starvation staring him in the 
face, he abjured whatever quantity of 
the Christian faith he haj;pened to 
possess, and became a convert to Ma- 
hometanism. The zeal of the pious 
among the Faithful assured him of a 
pittance capable of sustaining him; 
but 


with one branch of his new 
creed he could not comply. He was 
extremely heterodox on the sub- 


ject of wine, and, being a beggar, he 
assumed the privileges of his order, 
by getting as drunk as a beggar as 
often as he could. [lence followed 
bastinadoes, and other things exces- 
sively unpleasant in their operation. 
This course of life opened his eyes to 
the superior merits of his abandoned 
doctrine, and he began to take steps 
to get back to Christianity and Eng- 
land as fast as possible. He was de- 
tected in this plot; and it being one of 
the gravest offences in the eyes of 
Islamite doctors for a convert to at- 
tempt to recant, he was seized, and, 
after some remarkably inconvenient 
ceremonies, bowstrung, or otherwise 
put out of the world, according to the 
statutes made and provided in that 
case by the code of the prophet. 

Thus died he, a martyr to an in- 
ordinate lust of quotation. For, 

If he had not had the faculty of 


* Cervantes, 
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second-hand quoting, he never would 
have obtained his fame as a conver- 
sationist : 

If he had not obtained fame as a 
conversationist, he would never have 
been drawn into expensive company 
above his rank and means : 

Ifhe had not been drawn into such 
company, he would never have wasted 
his patrimony, and been obliged to 
flee for debt: 

If he had not fled for debt, he would 
never have had need to seek and ob- 
tain office at Malta : 

If he had not obtained office at 
Malta, hewould never have misbehaved 
there and fled the place : 

If he had not fled the place, he 
would never have gone to Constanti- 
nople, and turned Mussulman : 

If he had not turned Mussulman, 
he would never have thought of re- 
canting to Christianity : 

And, finally, ifhe had not thought 
of recanting to Christianity, he would 
not have been executed as a culprit. 

Let this sad history operate as a 
warning on all persons seduced by the 
love of looking more learned than they 
are. Specially it is intended for the 
atiention of long-nosed personages ; 
for, as Albertus Magnus remarks, in 


2 The Doctor, &c. 
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his admirable Secrets, they are most 
given to vain-glory of this kind. Take 
it in a French translation, for we have 
not the original. In his fourth book, 
and the chapter on Noses, Albertus 
remarks: —** Le nez gros et long, 
marque un homme curieux des belles 
choses, simple dans le bien et assez 
prudent dans le mal, favorisé de la 
fortune, passionué dans ce qu’il sou- 
haite, secret, et moins scavant gu’il ne 
pense de létre.” In fact, something 
like the author of The Doctor, &c. 

So we conclude for the present, 
having, in Chapter V., proved where 
it was the Doctor found his story ; 

In Chapter VI., how the Doctor is 
not Doctor Rabelais ; 

In Interchapter I., how the com- 
mentators of Rabelais are not always 
on the alert; 

And, in Chapter VII., how the art 
of multilingual quotation is no mark 
of reading ; winding up by an affecting 
story for the edification of the quoting 
part of the population of the globe. 

In our next Number we begin to 
review the book, and when we come 
to the tenth chapter we shall conclude; 
because the tenth, or decuman, is the 
last of the series of waves, and the 
most sweeping in its operation. 
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Tue Reform-bill has not only destroyed 
all ancient associations, boundaries, 
and landmarks, and introduced us into 
a new and untried world of politics, 
but it has even made many previously 
impossible things possible, and thus 
perplexed all former modes of calcula- 
tion, and utterly baffled the art of the 
prognosticator. A statesman of the 
eighteenth century could no more have 
imagined the ministerial gambols of 
the last six weeks, and the ministry it- 
self in existence at the end of all, than 
he could have expected a man to stand 
on his head for forty days, and to be 
alive and well at their termination. 

The events, however, of these few 
weeks, are quite deserving of remem- 
brance. Recurred to at a future day 
they must inevitably be; either as 
fraught with warning in their natural 
consequences, or as marking an im- 
portant stage in the modern march of 
our new political morality. 

That grand, and, as it was generally 
supposed, insurmountable difficulty has 
at last come to the Whigs; or, more 
correctly speaking, they have come to 
it, which all men of any foresight or 
political acumen have long looked for- 
ward to as a most important crisis in 
the country’s fate. They have ap- 
proached it; they have surveyed it ; 
they have sidled, and shuffled, and 
temporized ; but there it still is, full in 
their front, and it must be encountered. 

A false and hollow union has long 
existed, for factious purposes, between 
what the ministerial prints are fond of 
calling * all classes of Reformers,”— 
i... between those who mean to main- 
tain a monarchy and an aristocracy 
with the Whigs in place, and those who 
will never be content so long as either 
monarchy or aristocracy have any exist- 
ence among us. The Whigs have jog- 
ged along, in amicable alliance with 
men whom they knew to be repub- 
licans ; and have said, in self-justifica- 
tion, “ Have we not both the same ob- 
ject, only to a different extent? True, 
we mean to stop at Hounslow, while 
our companions intend to go on to 
Windsor; but still we may as well 
travel together, and help each other, as 
far as we are able.” 

_ This pretext was worth little, even 
for atime; but it was obvious that at 
a certain point it must wholly vanish 
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away. Once arrived at“ Tlounslow,” the 
two allies must of necessity part com- 
pany ; the one set being resolute in their 
determination to push forward, the 
other equally resolved to come to a 
stand at that point. 

At ‘ Hfounslow,”’ then, or some- 
where thereabouts, the parties have 
now arrived ; and the necessity for a 
dissolution of the league becomes daily 
more apparent. But there are certain 
reasons why it may be inconvenient to 
either party to take the road alone ; and 
consequently a great struggle has com- 
menced,—the Radicals being bent on 
dragging the Whigs with them all the 
way to “ Windsor ;” the Whigs as 
firmly resolved not to move beyond 
‘“‘ Hounslow.” 

Thus stands the case at present. An 
open breach is threatened; but that 
breach portends loss to both parties, 
and almost ruin to the weakest — the 
Whigs. Each stands entreating the 
other to modify its determination,—the 
Whigs imploring the Radicals to be 
less precipitate and headlong,— the 
Radicals exhorting the Whigs to throw 
overboard a few more of their scruples, 
and to begin the forward march with 
them. 

The struggle is an interesting one; 
but the fluctuations of the contest are 
more than interesting. They present 
such a picture of vacillation and inde- 
cision as would have been supposed, 
except on the singular days on which 
we have fallen, utterly incredible in a 
British ministry. Let us calmly re- 
view the five chief occurrences of the 
short sitting of Parliament which has 
just concluded. 

I. The session opened with a sort of 
public advertisement of an immediate 
dissolution of the partnership hereto- 
fore existing between the Radicals and 
the Whigs. Apparently, a double mo- 
tive influenced the leader of the admi- 
nistration in the House of Commons 
in taking this step. He feared, and 
wished to propitiate, the Conservative 
phalanx seated in his front,—the strong- 
est opposition that ever ministry had 
to encounter (that of 1835 not ex- 
cepted) ; and, besides this, he had 
some few private feelings and preju- 

dices,—not amounting to principles, but 
standing in their room,—which gave him 
a bias towards aristocracy, From a 
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mixture of motives of this description 
it came to pass, that the Melbourne ad- 
ministration opened the first parlia- 
ment of Queen Victoria in a style and 
with a tone almost positively Conserv- 
ative. 

For more than two years past the 
Radicals had faithfully served the 
Whig ministry, in humble but relying 
expectation of being repaid at last. 
They had consented to see their own 
favourite schemes postponed, until the 
measures of the ministry could be first 
carried through. They had helped to 
push through the House of Commons 
two or three successive Appropriation- 
clauses and [Irish Corporation-bills, 
and had submitted to the putting off 
Ballot and a Reform of the Reform- 
bill till a more convenient season. 
But patience must always have some 
limit; and that limit had now been 
reached. The very measures, in fa- 
vour of which all their own darling 
schemes had been postponed, still 
remained unenacted ; and the speech 
of her majesty, on opening her first 
parliament, instead of holding out 
brighter prospects in this respect, seem- 
ed to leave the fate of Irish corporations 
and appropriation clauses in greater 
doubt than ever. Radical endurance 
was at an end, and the ministry were 
immediately called upon to answer 
Aye or No as to their real intentions 
touching Organic Reform. They an- 
swered, by the mouth of Lord John, 
that they had reached ‘“ Hounslow,” 
the termination of their march, and 
were firmly resolved to go no further ! 

There can be no doubt whatever 
that this declared resolve, and that rup- 
ture with the Radicals which seemed 
to be its inevitable result, considerably 
elevated the ministry in the minds of 
all candid and reflecting men. For, 
whether their views were right or wrong, 
the stand they made looked something 
like an adherence to principle; and an 
adherence to principle, too, at some 
considerable risk. Men had so re- 
peatedly seen the Whigs forced from 
one position after another, by the on- 
ward pressure of the movement party, 
that this sudden reining-up, and posi- 
tive refusal to stir another step in the 
way of organic change, struck upon 
the public mind asa new and gratifying 
change. And when it was at the same 
time obvious, that this bold resolve 
endangered an instant rupture with the 
Radicals, and a consequent loss of 
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power and office, the elevation of moral 
character accruing to the heretofore 
subservient Whigs was necessarily con- 
siderable. 

But to assume a virtue and to sustain 
it are two very distinct and different 
things. Ilad the Whigs acted a tho- 
roughly consistent part, and maintained, 
throughout the five weeks of this short 
session, the tone of principle with which 
they began it, they would have done 
much to redeem their character as a 
party; but they would, in all proba- 
bility, have saved their honour only at 
the expense of their places. This re- 
quired a degree of virtue which was 
beyond their reach. A single week, 
therefore, found them falling again into 
the old track, and once more truckling 
to Radicalism for the sake of purchasing 
the necessary Radical support. Having 
almost mortally offended the Move- 
ment party, by their declarations on 
the first day of the session, we next 
hear them, before a week had elapsed, 
making a fresh bidding, a new con- 
cession, in order to lure back, not the 
forfeited confidence of the Radicals, 
but merely their momentary and con- 
temptuous support, for a few short 
weeks ! 

II. For the second ministerial act 
which the session produced was the de- 
claration made by Mr. Rice, on the 23d 
of November, that the ministry were now 
ready to do that which, for the seven 
preceding years, they had been steadily 
resisting ; namely, to indulge the Ra- 
dicals with a minute investigation of 
the Pension List! 

This sudden change of policy outdid 
even Lord John Russell’s conversion 
of last spring, on the Church-rate ques- 
tion. For what was the history of this 
“‘ seven years’ war ?” 

In 1831, the Radicals opened their 
attack on this point. In that year 
(February 4th), they were met by Lord 
Althorp in the following terms : 


**T shall now proceed,” he said, ‘ to 
state the grounds which induce me not 
to take away from their owners any pen- 
sions that now exist. It is certainly true, 
and no man is more ready to admit it 
than I am, that many of the pensions on 
that list are such as ought never to have 
existed; but, on the best examination 
that I have been enabled to give them, 
it appears that a large majority of these 
pensions are purely pensions of charity, 
and, therefore, to take them away cer- 
tainly would be to inflict great distress 
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on many individuals. Though the house 
has a legal right, I doubt whether it has 
an equitable right, to consider whether 
they might be taken away.” 


In the report of the select committee, 
appointed in that year, 1831, and which 
report was framed by Lord Althorp, it 
is stated — 


** It is more than probable, therefore, 
that parties, relying on an adherence to 
an invariable custom, have made family 
settlements, and pecuniary arrangements 
of various kinds, with all of which his 
majesty must necessarily interfere, should 
the continuance of these pensions, for the 
first time, on his accession to the throne, 
be refused. Adverting to all the ciream- 
stances of the case — considering that no 
material relief to the finances of the coun- 
try could be derived from the most rigid 
measures of retrenchment applied to the 
pension-list—that in many cases severe 
distress, in some actual injustice, would 
arise to individuals from the general dis- 
continuance of pensions—that such dis- 
continuance, on the occasion of his ma- 
jesty’s accession, would be a departure 
irom an usage invariably observed on the 
accession of his majesty’s predecessors— 
your committee do not think it advisable 
to withdraw from the crown those funds 
which may enable the crown, if it shall 
so think fit, to continue the pensions on 
the civil list of his late majesty.” 


Again, in the course of the same de- 
bate, the same noble lord, speaking as 
the organ of the administration of which 
Lords Melbourne, Palmerston, J. Rus- 
sell, and Mr. Rice, were members, 
said — 


“On the subject of the pensions I beg 
to say a few words. I can never conceive 
it is my duty, as a minister of this coun- 
try, or of the house, as a part of the legis- 
lature, to take advantage of a technical 
point of law, in order to do what, in my 
conscience, I believe to be unjust. The 
pensions in question, as I stated on Fri- 
day, were considered, and always have 
been considered, as granted for life. It 
is undoubtedly true that, by taking ad- 
vantage of a technical point of law, those 
pensions might be made to expire on the 
demise of the crown. There would be a 
strict legal justification for making them 
so expire ; but I put it to the house—I 
put it to the country —whether it would 
be a worthy course for government to 
take advantage of such a circumstance, 
and whether the relief which would be 
thereby obtained could be put in compe- 
tition with the discredit of such a pro- 
ceeding. Having said this, I have only 
to add, that I await the decision of the 
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committee and of the house with the de- 
ference and respect to which it is en- 
titled; and that it is my most earnest 
wish that I may be able to comply with 
any alterations or modifications which: 
may be suggested. At the same time | 
must observe, that [ can never consider 
myself as bound to submit to the decision 
of any committee, or of the house itself, 
or of any other power whatever, if that 
decision should involve in it what I deem 
to be an act of injustice.” 


But it may be said, “ Ay, but Lord 
Althorp is gone. His opinion can no 
longer bind his then colleagues, now 
left to act upon their own independent 
opinions.” Let us see, then, what was 
the language used by the present chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Rice, in a 
later discussion, in 1834, upon this 
same subject. In that discussion, 
Mr. Rice said — 


“You passed those acts with your 
eyes open ; and why should the House 
of Commons now be called upon, at the 
suggestion of the honourable member for 
Colchester, to go into the most fruitless, 
the most painful, and, I will say, into the 
most disgusting inquiry? (Cheers.) I 
do not quite understand that cheer from 
honourable gentlemen opposite. Un- 
doubtedly, such an inquiry must neces- 
sarily be painful and disgusting to the 
good feeling of all mankind.” 


Mr. Rice said further — 


*‘T should like to know what it is that 
honourable gentlemen propose to them- 
selves if they go into committee. I only 
beg to state to the house, as among my 
objections to this inquiry—lI only ask 
them, as practical men, what they expect 
to extract from it; unless, indeed, they 
proceed upon motives which I will not 
attribute to any honourable member — 
motives of undue curiosity, and a desire 
to investigate the private circumstances 
of individuals? But we are told, by 
honourable gentlemen opposite, that they 
seek to trace the origin of these grants. 
Now, the honourable member for Bath 
stated, that most of those who were the 
responsible advisers of these grants are 
no more—their evidence and their re- 
sponsibility are therefore alike excluded. 
Are we, then, to call all the parties who 
are themselves in the receipt of these 
pensions before us, and the responsible 
ministers who advised them not being in 
office or in existence — are we to go into 
an examination of the private case of each 
of these parties? Ifso, what is to be the 
course of your inquiry, and how are you 
to conduct it? I cannot imagine an in- 
quiry that could by possibility be of so 
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disagreeable a character ; | cannot ima- 
gine an inquiry so painful, not only to 
the feelings of those who are the sub- 
jects of it, but to those who have to con- 
duct it. I only ask the gentleman, who- 
ever he may be, who is a candidate for 
the honour of the future chairman of this 
committee, whether he anticipates any 
very useful or agreeable duty ?”’ 


Nor was Mr. Rice the only member 
of the government, whose recorded opi- 
nions condemned the step the govern- 
ment has now consented to take. In 
April, 1836, another debate occurred, 
on the same topic; and, in this dis- 
cussion, Lord John Russell said — 

*“* Could any proposition be more 
odious and degrading? Could any pro- 
position be better calculated, by taking 
up the personal affairs of individuals, to 
gratify private animosity and malignity ? 
And all this was to be done without any 
object.’ [Lord J. Russell then went on 
to state the poor and miserable saving 
that would result from the proposed re- 
trenchment, even if it could be effected. 
He contrasted the result of such a dimi- 
nution, even if it could be carried into 
effect, with the great and mighty reduc- 
tion of nearly 5,000,000I., effected by 
pursuing the honest and straightforward 
course of reducing only where they had 
a right to reduce, and where no expecta- 
tions had been entertained, and justly en- 
tertained, of security from interference. ] 
* Let that diminution,’ continued the no. 
ble secretary for the home depariment, 
* be compared with the small diminution 
that alone could be hoped for from ac- 
quiescing in the honourable and learned 
gentleman's petty and unjust proposition, 
‘The one had the features of wise, great, 
and national retrenchment ; while the 
other assumed the appearance of private 
pique and miserable malice.’ ” 

Is there any precedent on record, 
even in the dismal chronicles of 1829, 
for such appalling desertion of prin- 
ciple as this! It was not that the 
concession demanded by the Radicals 
had been denounced as unnecessary, 
merely, or inexpedient, or vexatious, 
or ill-timed ;— all such objections 
might, indeed, have been removed by 
the lapse of years. The opposition of 
the Whigs, begun in 1831, and carried 
on through each succeeding year up to 
the present, was rested on the ground that 
the proposition was “ cruel,” “ unjust,” 
“disgusting,” * odious and degrading.” 
These had been the declared opinions 
of the present ministry, up to the pre- 
sent moment, and no possible ground 
was shewn for their sudden abandon- 
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ment of all these opinions, save that 
of inconvenience —the inconvenience, 
obviously, of coming to a final breach 
with the Radicals, and thus finding 
themselves in a minority in their own 
IIouse of Commons. The boldness in 
the first instance must be atoned for 
by an extraordinary act of meanness in 
the second. They begin, therefore, by 
being resolutely Conservative on the 
Monday, and take their second step 
by being the slaves of the Radicals on 
the Thursday after ! 

If. But the next swing of the pendu- 
lum is of course in an opposite direction. 
The committee is to be conceded to 
the Radicals; but that committee is 
now to be named. This is the third 
act of the session; and as the second 
was one of conciliation to the Radicals, 
it follows, of course, that this turn must 
be against them. 

But the whole amount of weakness, 
vacillation, truckling, and positive dis- 
honesty, manifested by the ministry on 
this matter of the pension-list, has 
never yet been fully elucidated. Let 
us endeavour to sketch the leading 
outlines. 

1. Then, on Monday, the 20th of 
November, Lord Johu Russell stated, 
broadly and distinctly, the intentions 
of the ministry touching the revision of 
the pension-list. In that-‘night’s debate 
his lordship said that 


“ He and his colleagues were strongly 
impressed with the opinion, that the 
course which was generally adopted, 
the course so strongly urged by Mr. 
Burke, and the course so earnestly re- 
commended by the committee of 1831 at 
the end of their report, was grounded on 
arguments which clearly shewed that it 
was far wiser to lay down prospective 
provisions against the repetition of 
abuses, than to take away pensions 
already granted. He stated this distinctly, 
in order that it might not be supposed 
that if he or any of his colleagues became 
members of the (civil list) committee 
about to be moved for, any proposition 
embracing a departure from this course 
was likely to originate with them.” 


This was on Monday. But that 
day’s proceedings, and the further dis- 
cussions of Tuesday, rendered a posi- 
tive rupture with the Radical party 
almost certain. We know that in more 
than one of the government offices, the 
junior ministers looked upon and 
spoke of themselves as already out. 
The cabinet, however, had not yet 
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come to that point. Another effort 
was to be made; another bidding was 
to be ventured. In order to take a 
large step in the way of conciliating 
the Radicals, it was determined (not, 
indeed, to give, but) to promise them, 
their long-demanded revision of the 
pension-list. Accordingly, 

2. On the very next Thursday, the 
23d, Mr. Spring Rice came down to 
the House, and, on Mr. Harvey’s 
bringing forward his usual proposition, 
he said — 


“Tam willing, on the part of the go- 
vernment, now to undertake the fullest 
inquiry of the nature to which T have 
just adverted. [Ve will carry it on in 
accordance with the comprehensive words 
used by the lon. member (Mr. Harvey) 
himself. We will carry on the inquiry 
with that spirit; and we will give the 
public the full benefit of it. That is the 
proposition I now make to the house.” 


Now, we should like to know, from 
persons of long experience, whether 
any conversion of equal suddenness, 
and equally without any visible cause 
—is upon record? We have heard, in- 
deed, of administrations giving way 
after parliament had solemnly decided 
some great question against them ; and 
we know, from the sad 
1829, that a matter of vast importance 


has once been conceded on the score of 


an inconveniently equal division of par- 
ties on the point. But here uo divi- 
sion had been taken, no defeat of mi- 
nisters had occurred; and so far from 
even the probability of that event, it is 
certain, from the subsequent division, 
that the administration, if true to 
their own declarations, would have 
commanded a majority of more than 
100. We ask, then, whether, wnder 
such circumstances, any precedent for a 
complete conversion in eight-and- forty 
hours can be adduced? We believe 
that history has no record of any such 
case ! 

Such is the first point in the case; a 
government entertaining decided opi- 
nions and intentions on the Monday, 
and exactly opposite intentions on the 
Thursday,—a government declaring 
itself to be * strongly impressed” with 
one view on the 20th, and yet acting 
upon the contrary view on the 23d ; 
—no visible cause appearing for any 
such change. But, 

3. There is another strange point in 
the case. Mr. Rice professes to ac- 
cede to the proposition. Le begs Mr. 
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Harvey to withdraw his motion, and to 
let him substitute for it another, being 
substantially the same. He thus qui- 
etly gets to windward of the enemy. 
All this happens on the 23d of No- 
vember. And when is this promised 
committee of revision actually ap- 
pointed? Not until the 18th of De- 
cember,—-nearly fow weeks after its 
appointment had been assented to! 

This absurd and causeless delay 
was of itself a suflicient proof of the 
real spirit in which ministers took up 
the whole affair. But a further and 
stronger proof was to be given, that 
when Mr. Rice assured Mr. Harvey that 
his (Mr. R.’s) proposition was “ sub- 
stantially the same” with that moved 
by him; he, Mr. Rice, did unquestion- 
ably stoop to a most dishonourable piece 
of deceit. It soon came out, that the 
real object of ministers in substituting 
a motion of their own for Mr. Harvey’s 
was, to get into their own hands the 
nomination of the committee, and thus 
to gain the power of excluding even Mr. 
Harvey himself from it! Had Mr. TH. 
been allowed to carry his own propo- 
sition, he must, by all the rules of the 
house, have offered a list of a com- 
mittee ; at the head of which list his 
own name would naturally have been 
placed. To conceive of a trick so 
mean as to wheedle him out of this 
position, in order thereby to get an 
opporiunity of excluding him from the 
very committee which he had been the 
means of carrying, was beyond the 
thought of any member of the house. 
The amended proposition was adopted: 
the nomination of the committee was 
thus taken out of Mr. Harvey’s hands ; 
and Mr. Rice first delays the whole 
question for four weeks, and then comes 
down and names a committee from 
which Mr. Harvey is actually ex- 
cluded ! 

5. This step, also, we believe, is 
quite without a precedent. Only ima- 
gine such a thing, during Mr. Wilber- 
force’s time, as an attempt to form a 
committee on the slave trade, without 
placing his name upon it! Or sup- 
pose a committee of inquiry on factory 
labour to have been proposed while Mr. 
Sadler was in parliament, and an at- 
tempt to have been made to shut him 
out of his own inquiry! Would not 
the whole public have declared the 
thing to be a mere job? And what 
can be more absurd than to profess to 
adopt Mr. Harvey’s proposition, and 





then to exclude him from conducting 
that inquiry to which he had directed 
so much attention ? 

Sir Robert Peel, and many other 
Conservatives, voted against adding Mr. 
Harvey’s name to the list; aud in this 
they acted consistently with their own 
professions. They told the ministers, 
* We think the proposed inquiry what 
you yourselves formerly called it — 
cruel, degrading, and disgusting. We 
do not, therefore, wish to aid, but to 
hinder it. We are against it in every 
way ; and, of course, we do not want 
to increase its efticiency or its cruelty.” 

But the position of the ministry was 
very different. They had professed to 
yield to the wishes of the Radicals, 
and to consent to an honest and strict 
inguiry. In so doing they virtually 
pledged themselves, before the house 
and the country, to include Mr. Harvey, 
the mover of the whole question, in 
that committee. If they did not mean 
this, they were bound, when they be- 
sought Mr. Hi. to withdraw his motion, 
and assured him that their own was 
substantially the same—they were bound 
to have then and there told him that 
there would be ¢his little difference : 
that whereas, of the committee which he 
proposed, he himself would, of course, 
form a part,—in that which they pro- 
posed to substitute, his name would 
have no place. This explanation, we 
repeat, the ministry were bound, as 
men professing some kind of common 
honesty, to have given, when they re- 
quested Mr. Harvey to withdraw his 
motion in favour of Mr. Rice’s. But 
this explanation of their real intentions 
they did not choose to give; and, not 
giving it, they were pledged in honour 
to leave Mr. Harvey in no worse posi- 
tion than that from which they had 
themselves seduced him. 

The excuse as to the publication of 
the evidence is a mere subterfuge. If 
the committee is to be governed by the 
usual rules, there are other men on it 
who are just as likely to transmit its 
proceedings to the newspapers as was 
Mr. Harvey. Mr. Rice has, therefore, 
insulted Mr. I. and disgraced himself, 
without having, in the least degree, 
insured secrecy. But if the committee 
is really to be a secret committee, and 
governed by different rules from those 
generally adopted on such occasions ; 
that of itself constitutes a most im- 
portant distinction, and one which 
ought to have been distinctly stated to 
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Mr. Harvey when he was entreated to 
give way to the ministerial plan. 

On the whole, it may be difficult to 
decide by which of the two transactions 
the administration has most effectually 
damaged its little remnant of character 
—by suddenly conceding tothe Radicals 
that which it had, for seven years past, 
denounced as “ unjust, cruel, and de- 
grading ;” or by scheming, after it had 
so conceded the question, to swindle 
these same Radicals out of the whole 
substance and reality of the thing sought 
for, by rendering the conceded inquiry 
a mere mockery and a cheat! 

But we must pass on to the next 
swing of the pendulum, which of course 
vibrates, this time, towards the Radical 
party. 

IV. For the next matter of import- 
ance which came before parliament 
was what the Radical and ministerial 
press denomiuate “ the Spottiswoode 
conspiracy.” 

The facts of this case were the sim- 
plest and most intelligible that could 
be conceived. A few gentlemen of the 
metropolis, sympathising with the Pro- 
testants of Dublin, in their long and 
costly struggle with the Irish agitator 
—and remembering, too, that O’Con- 
vell was aided in the contest by a 
subscription of more than 8000/., 
raised for him, last year, in England, 
after a Crown and Anchor meeting — 
determined to do something by way of 
aid and encouragement to the Irish 
Conservatives, by beginning a similar 
subscription for the opponents of 
O'Connell. 

A meeting was held for this purpose ; 
and it being suggested that possibly 
more money might be raised than the 
Dublin petition might require, the 
terms were altered to “ the Dublin 
and other Irish election petitious.” 
But the most distinct declaration was 
made, that the committee would have 
nothing to do with originating or get- 
ting up petitions; and that it would 
not even assist any but such as were 
found, on actual investigation, to have 
good grounds for such a proceeding. 

Now, the Chronicle or the Globe 
may affect to forget or to discredit 
this public pledge; but the ministry 
knew well enough that when such men 
as Mr. Masterman, Mr. Spottiswoode, 
Mr. Hoare, Colonel Clitherow, and 
Sir John Gibbons, had given such a 
pledge, there was no probability of that 
pledge being violated. The ministry 
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knew, therefore, that they had nothing 
but a fair, open, honest proceeding to 
deal with ; and a proceeding differing 
in no essential point from that taken 
by their own party, last year, and to 
which their own Duke of Bedford had 
contributed. 

Under these circumstances, what ex- 
cuse could be made for the doings of 
the 6th and 7th of December? Lord 
John Russell had claimed, in the 
middle of November, a whole fortnight 
for the consideration of this great affair. 
On the 6th of December, he would 
make known the determination of the 
government. Well, the 6th of De- 
cember came; and then Lord John 
ltussell seemed to have nothing to say, 
but that there was no reason why all 
things should not go on in their usual 
course, and the petitions be tried just 
as heretofore. A very absurd person 
of the name of Blewitt had mooted the 
whole question of the Spottiswoode 
conspiracy ; but the government ac- 
tually interfered to prevent the sense 
of the house from being taken upon it! 
And it was only in reply to some in- 
dignant reproaches from Lord Stanley, 
that Lord John Russell was at last 
brought to say something on the sub- 
ject. And what did he say? Some- 
thing evidently meant to be very em- 
phatic—very awful ; but from which it 
was impossible for any one to gather 
what he really meant to do. Ue desired 
that Lord Stanley would not suppose 
“that the confederacy to collect sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of displacing 
Irish members was to remain unas- 
sailed.” , 

What did this mean, if it did not 
mean that something should be done 
against that confederacy? And yet it 
promised nothing definite, nothing po- 
sitive. 

The next day came. The ministry 
had summoned their majority with the 
greatest possible earnestness. The 
house was crowded to the utmost de- 
gree. And yet, strange to tell, up to 
one o’clock in the morning, no one 
could even divine what the govern- 
ment were going to do. At last, the 
question was put, and those very mi- 
nisters who had promised over night 
that “ the confederacy should not 
escape ;” and who had collected every 
Whig or Radical member within fifty 
miles of London,—those very minis- 
ters themselves “ bolted” from the di- 
vision, and were brought back by the 
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tempt to abscond ! 

Was the like of this ever seen be- 
fore? The wish, the attempt, evi- 
dently was, to do a good turn to the 
Radical and O'Connell party. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the case, so soon as 
it was once fairly stated, entirely clear- 
ed “ the Spottiswoode conspirators” of 
all touch of criminality. It left no 
room for any kind of verdict against 
the committee. Yet the ministers had 
not the moral courage to admit this. 
They preferred absconding ; but even 
in this they bungled ! 

V. Lastly, we come to the main 
question, for the settlement of which 
the parliament was summoned before 
Christmas. This, as every one knows, 
was the settlement of the civil list. To 
adjust this affair, the houses were called 
together on the 15th of November; and 
such excellent men of business did the 
ministers shew themselves, that, having 
no other real business of the least im- 
portance, and meeting with no opposi- 
tion of the least weight, they yet con- 
trived to be barely able to get the bill 
ready for the royal assent by Christmas 
eve; and the supplementary bill for 
the Duchess of Kent was obliged to 
stand over to January ! 

The more important inquiry, how- 
ever, is, whether this deliberate and 
even lingering course has been attended 
with any advantages? The Whigs ex- 
pelled the Wellington administration, 
in 1831, 0n the question of the civil 
list. The Whigs came in with the 
watchword “ Economy” emblazoned 
on their banners. The country under- 
stood that this economy was certainly to 
begin at the court itself,— that the civil 
list, on which the Whigs had attacked 
the Tories, would be made the plat- 
form on which their trumpeted economy 
would be most splendidly displayed. 

Well, the matter came to the proof, 
and, lo! the economical Whigs coolly 
proposed their own civil list for King 
William IV., differing in no one es- 
sential particular from that of his splen- 
did predecessor King George! The 
privy purse was the same; the ex- 
penses of the household the same. In 
ne one department was there even an 
attempt at reduction ; and the only 
apparent change was a mere shuffle, by 
which a portion of the pension-list was 
transferred to the consolidated fund! 

There can be no doubt that the peo- 
ple felt a considerable degree of sur- 
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prise and disappointment at this burst- 
ing of the Whig bubble. Both were 
very natural. But the reform-bill was 
introduced almost at the same mo- 
ment: and the diversion was complete. 
The Radicals themselves were so de- 
lighted with the reform king and the 
reform ministry, that so petty a concern 
as the civil list bill was left to get 
through how it could. The court, 
therefore, of William IV. was just as 
costly as that of George IV’.; with the 
addition, indeed, to which no one 
could object, of the necessary income 
of a queen-consort. 

The present case, however, was an 
entirely new one. 

In settling the civil lists of George LV. 
and William IV., the ministries of those 
days had to deal with princes of mature 
years —men accustomed to business, 
and conversant with the expenses of 
acourt. Ifeither of these sovereigns 
expressed a wish to have the previous 
settlement left undisturbed, it could 
not be expected that the Tories in 1820 
would desire, or that the Whigs in 1831 
would venture, to demand of the sove- 
reign a thorough revision, with a view 
to retrenchment. 

But, in 1837, Lord Melbourne has 
had the affair in his own hands. A 
youthful sovereign, utterly unqualified 
to contest such a point, and open to 
the most frank and candid explana- 
tions, placed herself, in this matter, in 
the premier’s hands. Now, assuredly, 
this confidence was well calculated to 
confirm Lord Melbourne in his pre- 
vious resolutions, that his sovereign’s 
interests should not suffer in his hands. 
But, at the same time, it gave him the 
best possible opportunity of frankly 
explaining, and without difficulty re- 
moving, any abuse or unnecessary ex- 
penditure that could be pointed out in 
the whole compass of the civil list esti- 
mates. Lord Melbourne has done no- 
thing of the kind. He has not reduced 
a single item, or a single sixpence. 
He has thus made the whole his own ; 
and has declared, as explicitly as words 
can do it, that the civil list proposed 
by the Tories for George IV., in 1820, 
was wholly free from a single particle 
of extravagance ; and was, in fact, so 
moderate, that the least he can do, 
even for a young queen, free from all 
expensive habits, is to ask for an esta- 
blishment exceeding, by about 10,0001. 
a-year, that of the most magnificent 
monarch of modern times ! 


[January, 


This has been asked, and it has been 
granted. When a reforming and re- 
trenching ministry state their belief that 
a certain establis!:ment is necessary for 
the sovereign, it is not to be expected 
that Tories and Conservatives are to 
carp and quarrel with it. All we can 
do is to congratulate her majesty on 
her good fortune, in having the Whigs 
for her ministers; for, had they been 
in opposition, a civil list of 385,0001. 
would not have been carried with quite 
so much ease: and also to felicitate 
the old Tories of twenty years back on 
the final death and burial of all those 
charges of profuseness, waste of the 
public money, &c., which the Whigs 
and Radicals of 1820, and onwards, 
were accustomed to heap upon them. 

Nor can we omit the remark, that, 
had the proposition for doubling the 
income of the Duchess of Kent ema- 
nated from a Conservative administra- 
tion, there can be nothing more certain 
than this, that both the Whigs aud the 
Radicals would have set up the loudest 
outery against * the profligate expendi- 
ture of the Tories,” and their pandering 
to the weaknesses and follies of royalty. 
In fact, both this grant, and that of 
100,000/. a-year to Queen Adelaide 
(another specimen of Whig economy), 
shew pretty clearly that there is no 
sacrifice of the public money which the 
Whigs would not consent to make, so 
that they could but thus purchase, a/ 
the nation’s expense, the good will of 
the sovereign, and a certainty of a 
permanent footing at court. 

When the Whigs came into office in 
1831, they found the Duchess of Kent 
enjoying an income of 12,000/. a-year. 
This Lord Grey speedily raised to 
22,000/., having as clear an insight 
as most men into the desirableness of 
cultivating the good will of the heir to 
the crown. This 22,000/. a-year has 
been the income of her royal highness 
up to the present time. <A large part 
of it —- 6000/. a-year, at least — was 
expressly granted for the education of 
the young princess, and must have 
been so expended: consequently, as 
Mr. Herries explained to the house, 
“the reason ceasing, the grant, even in 
law, ceased also.” At the wémost, 
therefore, the duchess’s present income 
cannot exceed 16,000/. a-year. This 
the Whigs now propose to raise to 
30,000/., which is something very much 
like doubling it. 

The only ground alleged is, that of 
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her royal highness’s ‘greater proximity 
to the throne;” a phrase which it may 
be convenient to adopt for the purpose, 
but which, in fact, means nothing to 
the purpose. In money matters, the 
duchess’s “ greater proximity to the 
throne” acts as a means of saving, not 
a cause of greater expenditure. In- 
stead of maintaining considerable splen- 
dour at Kensington Palace, and giving 
frequent and liberal entertainments for 
the proper and laudable purpose of 
introducing the princess to the leading 
nobility, the duchess now resides al- 
ways with her majesty, and cannot, in 
any visible or conceivable way, be 
spending one half the income that she 
required at this time twelvemonth. 
What possible meaning, then, can any 
one attach to this proposition to double 
her royal highness’s income, but that 
the Whigs are ready, even by the most 
wasteful and profligate use of the pub- 
lic money, to purchase, if’ they can, 
the good will of this exalted personage ? 

Now, in ail this, be it observed, we 
approach not these royal personages 
with a whisper of disrespect. The 
Queen could not —the Queen did not 
— herself fix the amount of her own 
civil list: it was impossible that she 
could know whether 385,000/. or 
285,000/. a-year would be the most 
appropriate and desirable sum to fix 
for the royal establishment. To her 
prime-minister she must of necessity 
have looked, for counsel and advice in 
this matter. Nor is there the least 
evidence that the Duchess of Kent 
wished, or required, the large addition 
proposed to be made to her income. 

Here, also, the act must be considered 
to be the act of the ministry; and in 
both cases we see, as clearly as it is 
possible to see any thing, that the 
words * reduction” and * economy,” 
in the mouths of Whigs when in oppo- 
sition, are among the most disgusting 
of all hypocritical pretences. 

Let us then, once more, cast a glance 
over the last five weeks, and briefly 
name their leading occurrences. These 
are; 

First, the declaration of the ministry 
against the Radicals, in the matter of 
Organic Reform ; 

Second, the truckling of the ministry 
to the Radicals, in the affair of the 
revision of the Pension List ; 

Third, their attempt to cheat the 
Radicals, by the exclusion of Mr. 
Harvey from that committee ; 
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Fourth, their defeated effort to aid 
the Radicals in the matter of the Irish 
Petition Fund ; 

Fifth, their utter scorn of all the 
Radical demands, as well as of their 
own ancient professions, in the settle- 
ment of the Civil List. 

Let any one look at this brief sketch 
of the latest doings of the Whigs, and 
then ask himself, How long can all 
this last? 

The present course of the admini- 
stration is just the most impolitic, as 
well as the most unprincipled, that it 
is in their power to take. They are 
abandoning and ill-treating the Radi- 
cals; and that without even attempting 
to act with honesty by the Conserva- 
tives. When we see them abjuring all 
notions of organic reform, and even 
outdoing Tories in their devotion to 
royalty, we naturally ask, Are they 
becoming Conservative? But when 
we find them, on alternate days, co- 
quetting with the Radicals on such 
questions as the Pension List and the 
lrish Petitions, we turn away with 
disgust, and ask ourselves, What fate 
can those men expect who will be 
honest to neither party ? 

The day of reckoning, however, ap- 
proaches. The first party to call them 
to account will be the Radicals. The 
15th of February is at present fixed for 
the settlement of the account. Mr. 
Ward lately told his constituents at 
Sheffield — 


**T shall not consider the course of 
the government as fixed and decided 
until the discussion on Mr. Grote’s mo- 
tion for the ballot, which stands for the 
15th of February. Should it then hap- 
pen, that the fifteen or sixteen gentlemen 
connected with the government, whose 
sentiments are known to be favourable 
to the ballot, are then found voting in 
favour of Mr. Grote’s proposition, and 
should it appear that this arrangement 
takes place with Lord John Russell’s 
concurrence, it will then be apparent 
that a large field of usefulness still lies 
open, in which Reformers may still con« 
tinue to act in concurrence with his 
lordship.” 


Lord John Russeli has éwice, within 
four-and-twenty hours, declared most 
unequivocally and distinctly his oppo- 
sition to the ballot. This happened on 
the 20th and 2ist of December; and 
the Radicals now evince the sense 
they entertain of his firmness and con- 
stancy, by openly. offering him terms, 
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if he will only consent to cancel in 
deeds, if not in words, all those decla- 
rations on the 15th of February. An 
admirable idea of a statesman these 
gentlemen must have ! 

But while they thus publicly demand 
his recantation, on the one hand, they 
take very good care that it shall be 
altogether disgraceful, on the other. 
They scorn to build a bridge for their 
adversary’s retreat. 

Lord John rested his firm opposition 
to the ballot very much on this point, 
that it was only a part of a threefold 
demand, the whole of which was made 
by the friends of the ballot, and the 
whole of which amounted to a new 
and democratic constitution. 

Some cunning and insidious advo- 
cates of the ballot endeavoured to pro- 
test against this view. But we are happy 
to say that the accredited leaders of 
the Radical party have scorned to have 
recourse to disguise, and have plainly 
reaffirmed the fact upon which his lord- 
ship laid the greatest stress. 

Mr. Grote himself, in a letter dated 
Nov. 30, says— 

‘* Now is the time for a consentanecus 
effort, by which we may obtain the bal- 
lot ; the first step which is needed to effect 
a change in the constitution of the House 
of Commons.” 


Mr. Warburton, speaking at a late 
meeting at the Crown and Anchor, 
observed — 


** Whenever the question of the short- 
ening the duration of parliaments, uni- 
versal suffrage, or the vote by ballot, 
came before the house, he would always 
support the one, that he might obtain the 
other ; but if he were asked which he 
would choose first, he would say, ‘ the 
ballot.” He would do so, because he 
thought that, when he had gained that, 
the inevitable consequence would be to get 
all the others.” 


And Mr. Ward, in his speech at 
Sheffield, said — 


*« T advocate the ballot, because I be- 
lieve it will be the road to every thing else. 
It is the key that will unlock, to all those 
that are excluded, the portals of the 
constitution.” 


There is, therefore, no escape in this 
quarter for the ministry. They must 
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look at the question in its true light, 
as a direct attack upon the monarchy 
and the constitution, leading, and in- 
tended to lead, to a form of govern- 
ment essentially and exclusively demo- 
cratic. 

And this is what Mr. Ward hopes 
to see Lord John Russell yield a tacit, 
if not a direct, assent to! This is what 
is to receive the support of “ fifteen or 
sixteen gentlemen connected with the 
government,” and that with Lord John’s 
own concurrence! On these terms, 
and only on these, will * the Reformers 
continue to co-operate with his lord- 
ship”! 

This is the issue to be tried on the 
15th of February. And on that day 
a decision is at last threatencd, that 
either the government shall yield once 
for all to the Radicals, or that the 
Radicals will desert the government. 

Meanwhile, never was there an ad- 
ministration so universally deserted, 
both by the press and by the people. 
Meetings have already been held, by 
the “ Reformers” of all the large 
towns, to declare their withdrawal of 
all confidence” from the ministry. 
And, of the whole “ Liberal” press, 
scarcely a single newspaper ventures 
to advocate the ministerial policy. 
Some, indeed, like the Chronicle, the 
Globe, and the Examiner, pray for a 
reprieve, a little further trial ; but these 
accompany their entreaties with the 
most entire disapprobation of the 
policy of the cabinet. The wretched 
Courier alone, we believe, now at its 
very last gasp,* still does its miserable 
work, and even lauds the government 
for its opposition to the ballot, as it 
would, just as readily, laud it for its 
support of that nostruam. But through- 
out the British isles, we doubt if the 
Courier can find a seconder. A mi- 
nistry finding less support or sympathy 
from the press certainly never existed. 
Were it inherently strong, and confi- 
dent in the justice and truth of its 
own cause, this would be its glory ; 
but the Whigs and Whiggish reform 
came in on the shoulders of a venal 
and clamorous press; and to be de- 
serted by even that crew is a worse 
omen than the flight of rats from a 
sinking vessel. 
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